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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


[Prepared at the request of the Editor, by an Officer of the College.) 


A Guance at the geographical position of Maine will show, that, even when 
it formed a part of Massachusetts, it could not rely for the means of education 
on the parent State. Forming a territory by itself, and rapidly advancing in 
population and resources, efforts were early made to provide such means within 
its own limits. Even before the war of the revolution, an attempt is said to 
have been made to establish a seminary of a high character, in the county of 
Lincoln, at that time embracing the present county of that name, and the 
neighboring counties of Kennebec and Somerset; but the war put an end to 
the project, if ever seriously entertained. In November, 1788, the Cumberland 
Association of Ministers, and the Court of Sessions for that county, then con- 
sisting of all the justices of the peace for the county, severally petitioned the 
General Court of Massachusetts for the incorporation of a college in the 
county of Cumberland. There does not appear to have been any decisive 
action on these petitions until 1790, when a committee of the legislature re- 
ported in favor of granting the prayer of the petitioners. Hon. Josiah Thatcher, 
then a member of the senate for Cumberland county, who had felt a deep in- 
terest in the project, and was particularly active in its favor, took charge of the 
matter in the body to which he belonged. In March, 1791, as appears from the 
journal of the senate, a bill for a college, to be called the Maine college, passed 
the senate to be engrossed, but it was decisively negatived in the house. The 
new institution was to be located in Gorham, about ten miles west from Portland. 
The effort was renewed in the succeeding legislature in the house, H. Slocum, 
Esq., a member from Bristol county, as he would not be suspected of any inter- 
ested motives in the case, was solicited to make a motion, “that a*committee 
be raised to consider the expediency of establishing a college in the District of 
Maine,” all mention of Cumberland county being avoided, that any prejudice 
which might exist against the rejected bill of the preceding session might not 
attach to the new measure. Upon this motion, an animated debate arose; but 
it was at last carried by a large majority, and the late Gov. Eustis was appointed 
chairman of the committee. A bill was prepared, establishing a college to be 
called Bowdoin College—the name being selected as one of the most honored 
names that Massachusetts could boast. ‘This bill passed the house triumphantly, 
in the winter session of 1791 and 1792; but owing to differences of opinion 
between the two houses, principally in respect to the name and location of the 
institution, the enactment of the bill was delayed until June 24, 1794, when it 
passed both houses, and received the signature of Samuel Adams. The claims 
of Gorham, Portland, North Yarmouth, Brunswick, New Gloucester, Freeport, 
and Winthrop, to be the seat of the college, were urged with more or less per- 
tinacity, and subscriptions were made in some of these towns, to secure the 
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location of the college among themselves. The matter was at length settled, 
it is said, by the members of the legislature from Maine, who were interested 
in the project, and Brunswick was selected, as a compromise between the con- 
flicting interests of the respective claimants,—this town itself making what 
was then deemed a valuable consideration for the preference.* 

It is gratifying to observe, that the founders of the institution had formed just 
apprehensions of the true design of such a seminary of learning ; their object 
being, as is expressed in the act of incorporation, to rear an Institution, which 
should “promote virtue, and piety, and the knowledge of the languages and of 
the useful and liberal arts and sciences.” 

By the act of incorporation, the government and regulation of the college 
are vested in two Boards of Trustees and Overseers; the former consisting of 
thirteen, and the latter of forty-five members. The number requisite for the 
transaction of business in the former board, is seven; in the latter, fifteen. 
The overseers have a negative on the trustees, Five townships of Jand in the 
unsettled parts of the District of Maine, were granted in the act, as a founda- 
tion for the college, 

Immediately atter the charter was granted, establishing an institution which 
was to bear his family name, the Hon. James Bowdoin, of Boston, afterwards 
minister plenipotentiary at the Spanish court, generously bestowed both money 
and lands, the estimated value of which was 6,800 dollars. The first meeting 
of the boards of the college, was held at Portland, December, 1794. In conse- 
quence, however, of a deticiency of available funds, for the best lands of the 
State having been previously selected by other grantees, there was great diffi- 
culty in effecting a sale of the college townships, or any portion of them, with- 
out a sacrifice; eight years passed before the college went into operation. 
indeed, notwithstanding the original grant of the legislature and the patronage 
of the individual already named, nothing but great zeal and unwearied perse- 
verance on the part of the most active friends of the project, carried it through 
to its accomplishment. Besides two stated meetings of the boards each year, 
special meetings were occasionally called: but it was no easy matter to sustain 
the interest of all the members in an institution which as yet existed but in 
name, and it was always difficult even to form a quorum for the transaction of 
business. Committees were repeatedly appointed by the boards to solicit dona- 
tions, but the public had not then learned to give, and ‘when thousands were 
needed, the amount contributed was small, and mostly in books. Mutual re- 
crimimations of inetticiency and neglect passed between the two boards, and 
some were alinost ready to despair of success. 

In 1796, a meeting of the boards was held in Brunswick, to select a site for 
the college. ‘The spot selected, is on an elevated plain about one mile south 
from the Androscoggin river. In the rear of the college buildings, is a beautiful 
grove of pines. The village, which lies between the college and the river, is 
one of the most delightful in the State. Being at a distance from any large 
town, it presents comparatively few temptations, while its quiet and retirement 
render it peculiarly eligible for the purposes of study. At this meeting, it was 
voted to erect a building as soon as sufticient provision should be made for it. 
Two years passed before arrangements were concluded, when a building of 
brick was erected 50 feet long, 40 wide, three stories high. Through want of 
means, the work proceeded slowly and the building was not ready for use until 
the summer of 1802. During the last mentioned year, a dwelling-house of wood 
was built for the use of the president of the college. Meanwhile, a sale of part 
of the college lands, effected on advantageous terms, gave a new impulse to the 
efforts of its friends. In July, 1801, the boards proceeded to elect a president. 
Among several candidates, the choice fell upon Rev. Joseph McKeen, a clergy- 





* For most of the statements above made, the writer is indebted to Hon. Judge Johnson, Belfast, Me. 
who kindly communicated the reminiscences of his father, who was a member of the first Board o 
Overseers, was a member of the house in 1791, and was on the committee of which Mr. Eustis was 
chairman. 

He would take this opportunity to express similar obligations to Rev. Mr. Kellogg, Portland, Me., who 
was also an active member of the Board of Overseers at the same time; and to Alden Bradford, Esq., of 
Boston, who was a member of the Board of Trustees. 
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man of high standing, of Beverly, Mass. The selection was fortunate for the 
institution. Possessing sound judgment and great sagacity, president McKeen 
was enabled to give a wise direction to measures, and to establish precedents 
of great importance to the future stability and prosperity of the institution. 
Through his instrumentality, the tenure of office, a point which elicited much 
discussion, was established on a proper basis. In the following November, John 
Abbot, A. M., Harvard, was chosen professor of languages. ‘The president 
and professor of languages were installed September, 1802. Great interest 
was felt by the friends of learning and education throughout the commonwealth 
in this undertaking, and the ceremonies of the inauguration attracted to Bruns- 
wick a large assemblage, in which were men of the first distinction in the State. 
For want of a building suitable for the occasion, a platform with accommodations 
for spectators, had been erected in the pine grove in the rear of the ground 
where the college halls now stand. The scene in which they were participating, 
could not but have deeply affected the principal actors. Seated in the forest 
and witnessing the ceremonial which opened in this new part of our land, then 
scarcely reclaimed froin the wilderness, an institution which they trusted would, 
by the blessing of Heaven, do much for the future honor and welfare of the 
community, their bosoms glowed with emotions of satisfaction and joy. It 
seemed indeed as if a fountain of health-giving waters had gushed forth in the 
desert. On this occasion, the name of the college building, already erected, 
was proclaimed in due form, Massachusetts Hall. 

On the day following this interesting occasion, eight students were examined 
for admission into the college, two of whom came from the metropolis of the 
State and its neighborhood, showing the interest and the confidence felt there 
in this new child of promise. Thus the gentlemen of the two boards, after 
years of perplexity and no small labor, were permitted to behold the happy ful- 
tilment of their long-cherished hopes. They had labored in patience, amidst 
much discouragement, with no other remuneration than the satisfaction arising 
from the consciousness that they were promoting a great public good. Others 
have now entered into their labors, but they deserve the grateful remembrance 
of posterity. 

The duties to which president McKeen was called, were arduous and highly 
responsible. For two years, he was aided only by the faithful services of the 
professor of languages. ‘The obstacles and the discouragements he was com- 
pelled to encounter, in laying the foundation of an institution which was at- 
tracting notice and exciting much expectation in the community, without appa- 
ratus of any kind, and almost without funds, situated in a part of the country 
where superfluous wealth was not yet known, at a period moreover when such 
an undertaking was a novel one, cannot now be duly appreciated. Before they 
were introduced to their labors, the president and professor visited the principal 
colleges of New England, that they might avail themselves of the best experi- 
ence of the time for the successful management of the college. It should be 
mentioned as an honorable testimonial to the enlarged and independent views 
which governed the measures then adopted, that the requisitions for admission, 
at once placed the new institution, in this respect, on a level with the oldest 
and best conducted institutions in the country, a rank which it has ever main- 
tained, 

The house designed for the president not having been completed, his family 
occupied rooms for a short time, in Massachusetts Hall. In the lowest story of 
the building, an apartment had been fitted up for a temporary chapel, while the 
students occupied other rooms in the same building. Thus the whole college 
establishment was that of a private family. The reminiscence will excite a 
smile, that the president was accustomed to summon his pupils to morning and 
evening prayers, by striking with his cane on the stair-case. ' 

In addition to his college duties, president McKeen was under the necessity 
of performing the public duties of a pastor. He preached a portion of the time 
in the Congregational meeting-house, which was a mile from the college, and 
the remainder, in the college chapel, to the congregation composed of students, 
the college-families, and several families from the village. 
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In September, 1804, an additional instructor was appointed, who was to dis- 
charge the duties of a tutor; and from that time until 1024, one or two tutors 
were chosen annually, who resided within the college buildings. In May, 1805, 
a professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy was created by the 
boards, towards the foundation of which Mr. Bowdoin had bestowed one thou- 
sand acres of land. Parker Cleaveland, A. M., Harvard, then a tutor at Cam- 
bridge, was chosen to fill the chair, and was inducted into office in October of 
the same year. During this year, a chapel of wood was erected, the second 
story of which was designed for the library and philosophical apparatus, and 
the lower story for the religious and other public exercises of the college. It 
was to be but a temporary building. In 1817, it was enlarged and improved. 
Although it is yet used for these purposes, nothing but a deficiency of resources 
has prevented the erection of one of more permanent materials and better 
adapted to the wants of such an institution. 

In September, 1806, the first commencement of Bowdoin college was cele- 
brated, when eight alumni received the honors of the college, and several from 
other colleges were at their solicitation admitted ad eundem. Being the first 
occasion of the kind in this remote part of the State—at an institution, moreover, 
whose name, as well as the patronage it had received, had excited much interest 
in the commonwealth—it attracted great numbers from the District, and many 
even from the metropolis; beyond, perhaps, any one that has succeeded. What 
particularly makes this commencement memorable in the recollections of those 
that attended it, is the circumstance, that a drenching storm of uncommon vio- 
lence came on the day before that on which commencement is usually held, and 
raged with unabated fury three days. The public exercises were adjourned 
one day but without any gain to the comfort of the assembled multitude. 

As this was the only commencement at which Dr. McKeen presided, and he 
did not survive the academic year on which we have now entered, it will be 
proper to interrupt the course of our narrative to give our readers a brief view 
of his life and character. 

President McKeen was born at Londonderry, N. H., 1757. His father came to 
this country with the immigrants from the north of Ireland, who commenced the 
settlement of that town. He was graduated at Dartmouth college, in 1774, and 
immediately opened a school in his native town, which he kept several years. The 
predilection for mathematical and philosophical pursuits, which he had manifested 
in college, he still cherished, and in the summer of 1780, pursued a course of 
study at Cambridge, under professor Williams, who then filled the chair of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy in Harvard university. Mr. McKeen then com- 
menced his theological studies under Rev. Mr. Williams, of Windham, N. H., 
the instructor of his youth. Before he had completed his preparation for the min- 
istry, he was, for a while, an assistant instructor in the academy at Andover, 
then under the care of Mr. Pearson, afterwards the well known professor of the 
Hebrew and Oriental languages in the university at Cambridge, and at a still 
later period, professor of sacred literature in the theological seminary at An- 
dover. While a candidate for settlement in the ministry, Mr. McKeen preached 
with much acceptance to the society in Boston, collected by Rev. Mr. Moorhead, 
and which afterwards enjoyed the labors of the distinguished Dr. Belknap. In 
1785, he was ordained pastor of the church in Beverly, Mass., as successor of 
Rey. Dr. Willard, who had been called to the presidency of the university. 
For seventeen years, he discharged the duties of the ministerial office, ever 
enjoying the respect, confidence, and affection of his people, and sustaining the 
reputation of a sound divine and an impressive preacher. In 1800, he preached 
the sermon on the anniversary of the gubernatorial election, a performance 
which added much to his reputation. About this time, he was elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in whose transactions may be 
found papers communicated by him. In 1804, he was complimented by his Alma 
Mater with the degree of Doctor in Divinity. 

In the midst of his labors, president McKeen, whose strength of constitution 
had given unusual promise of a long life of usefulness, perceived the premoni- 
tions of the disease, which at length, after a protracted illness of nearly two 
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years, proved fatal. Just after commencement, in the autumn of 1806, he took 
a short excursion to Beverly, the scene of his former labors, in the hope of re- 
moving the complaint which was fast wasting his strength. But while he was 
there, it returned with aggravated symptoms. At first supposed to be a disease 
of the liver, it at Jast assumed the form of dropsy. The most affectionate solic- 
itude of friends, and the most enlightened professional skill, could not arrest its 
progress. Having waited calmly and patiently his appointed time, the president 
died suddenly, as he was sitting in his chair, July 15, 1807, at the age of forty- 
nine years. The event caused deep grief throughout the community. Says 
his eulogist,* who doubtless expressed the sentiments of the time, “could the 
prayers of his personal friends, of the friends of religion and science, of the 
friends of our rising country and of this literary institution, have prevailed, long 
would he have continued to be the light of our eastern churches, the ornament 
of our society, the head of our literature, and the fostering father of our noble- 
minded youth.” 

In regard to the qualifications of president McKeen for the able and success- 
ful discharge of the duties pertaining to his exalted and responsible station, 
there was but one sentiment. His sound, discriminating judgment, his cool 
decision, his equable spirit, his manners conciliating and at the same time dig- 
nified, his kind feelings, his moral excellence, his reputation as a minister of the 
gospel, and the full possession of public confidence, combined with his love of 
science, fitted him in a high degree for the office he was called in providence 
to fll. His assiduity, sustained, as it was, by the co-operation of his colleagues 
in office, and the success with which a kind Providence crowned his labors, may 
be inferred from the fact, that when he was removed, 44 students had been re- 
ceived into the institution; the library contained between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred volumes, for the most part collected by private donations, and a philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus had been procured, exceeded perhaps, at that 
time, by none in New England, except that in Harvard university. In addition 
to the buildings which have been already mentioned, another of brick, designed 
fur the residence of students, 100 feet long, 40 wide, and four stories high, had 
been commenced. This building, after the erection of Maine into an indepen- 
dent State, received the name of Maine Hall. 

In consequence of the inability of the president to discharge his collegiate 
duties, the executive government was authorized in May, 1807, to procure an 
additional tutor. Their efforts to obtain one not being successful, the duties of 
the president were distributed among the three remaining officers. The exist- 
ing tutorship fortunately was filled by Mr. Nathan Parker, A. M., Harvard, 
afterwards Rev. Dr. Parker, of Portsmouth, N. H., a most efficient and able 
officer, both of instruction and government. He regularly performed the chapel 
duties of the president during the vacancy in that office. 

At the meeting of the boards in September following, after some perplexity 
in consequence of the number of candidates, Rev. Jesse Appleton, A. M., Dart- 
mouth, at that time setiled in the ministry in Hampton, N. H., was elected 
president of the college. His inauguration took place in December of the same 
year. 
President Appleton brought to the discharge of his duties a conscientiousness 
which forbade him to relax any effort, and a deep sense of responsibility doth 
for the literary reputation and the moral and religious welfare of the institution. 
He possessed also rational views of collegiate discipline, great discretion, un- 
Shrinking integrity, an uncommon spirit of command, true love of learning, 
cultivated taste, habits of close application, and a delicacy and refinement of 
character which could not be surpassed. He had gained, in a degree unnsual 
fur one of his age, the respect of the clergy both of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, as may be inferred from the fact, that in 1803 he was one of the two 
most prominent candidates for the theological chair of Harvard university. 
The selection of such an individual fur the presidency of the college, was 








*Rev. Mr. Jenks, of Bath, Maine, now Rev. Dr. Jenks, of the Green street church, Boston. He pronounced 
an eulogy at the funeral of president McKeen, which was published by direction of the boards of the college, 
10 which the writer is indebted for most of the facts above stated. 
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deemed highly auspicious. But he was called at the outset to encounter pecu- 
liar trials. Not to mention the relaxation of discipline likely to ensue on ac- 
count of the protracted illness of the former president, and the interval between 
his decease and the coming of a successor, it was a time when there was 
throughout the community a tendency to looseness of sentiment and charac- 
ter. At no period in the history of our colleges, has there been more 
recklessness on the part of youth. The habits of society, which then 
made the use of intoxicating Jiquors an essential even of common hospitality, 
exerted a most deleterious influence on all our colleges. In respect to many 
who have received the benefits of a public education, and have since fallen 
victims of the destroyer, their moral deterioration has been traced to the temp- 
tations of this period. By the unwearied assiduity, however, of president Ap- 
pleton, by a uniform system of discipline, great energy and firmness tempered 
with parental solicitude for the welfare of his pupils, and the influence of high 
moral and religious principle, which pervaded in an uncommon degree all his 
intercourse with the students, the difficulties to which we have alluded were 
gradually overcome, and under his administration the college acquired high 
repute for good morals as well as sound scholarship. 

In 1811, Mr. Bowdoin, the patron and benefactor of the college, died. In 
addition to the proofs of his lively interest in its welfare, which it had already 
received, he bequeathed by will to the institution his elegant private library of 
more than 2,000 volumes, with a large number of pamphlets, charts, maps and 
engravings; several articles of philosophical apparatus, a valuable suite of min- 
erals of nearly 5U0 specimens, arranged by Haiiy, and nearly 400 models 
in crystalography, and a valuable collection of paintings which he had collected 
in Europe. ‘This magnificent legacy, the value of which cannot be less than 
15,000 dollars, made at atime when the institution was in a depressed state, 
was received with sincere joy and gratitude. In consequence of the la- 
mented decease of this distinguished benefactor of the college, public notice 
of that event was taken by the boards. An eulogy, commemorative of his public 
services and virtues, was pronounced at the ensuing commencement, by Rev. 
Mr. Jenks, of the board of trustees, and published by vote of the boards. 

In 1812, the means of instruction and usefulness of the college were increased 
by the appointment of Rev. William Jenks, A. M., Harvard, at that time settled 
in the ministry in Bath, Me., to be professor of Oriental and the English lan- 
guages. He was inducted into office January 5, 1813. The erudition of this 
gentleman, and his classical taste, rendered his services an important acquisition. 
It should be stated that his appointment was for three years only, and his duties 
were so arranged, that he still continued his relation to his church and society 
in Bath. Efforts were made, in 1814, to retain him, as a permanent instructor, 
which however were not successful. 

Frequent applications were made by the college, before the period to which 
we have now arrived, to the legislature of Massachusetts, for pecuniary aid. 
These applications, sometitmes rejected, had never been answered favorably, 
except by grants of lands in the wilderness of Maine. Such grants had been 
made in two or three instances since the incorporation of the college. They 
were valuable only in prospect. In the case of the college, such prospects were 
never realized, the wants of the institution rendering it necessary to sell most of 
the lands before they came into demand. Its finances became extremely de- 
pressed, and it required a severe struggle to sustain the institution. In 1814, in 
answer to urgent petitions for aid, an act passed the legislature making an an- 
nual grant for ten years to the several colleges in the Stete. The portion 
assigned to this college was 3,000 dollars, one fourth of which was to be appro- 
priated to the payment of the tuition of indigent students. This timely aid 
relieved the college from immediate embarrassment, and was received with 
great joy by its friends. 

Early in 1819, president Appleton, worn down by the pressure of public duties 
and by unremitted application to study, greatly to the concern of his personal 
friends and the friends of the college, gave too plain indications of the assaults 
of disease. His symptoms soon indicated a disease of the larynx, which 
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advanced with fearful rapidity. He was unable to preside at the exhibition in 
May. It was hoped that a journey which he took in the spring-vacation would 
be beneficial, and he prolonged his visit to his friends beyond the vacation. 
The occurrence, before unknown, of his absence at the beginning of a term, 
deeply affected the students. His own feelings in view of the circumstance, 
and his affectionate solicitude for their welfare, which indeed never slumbered, 
are manifested in an affecting manner, in a letter which he wrote to the stu- 
dents from Amherst, N. H., where he was with his friends. He soon returned 
to Brunswick, his health not essentially improved. During the summer, hopes 
of his restoration were at times indulged, to be soon again blasted. In October, 
a profuse hemorrhage rendered his recovery entirely hopeless. He died No- 
vember 12, aged 47 years. 

‘The purposes of Providence are inscrutable. That an individual enjoying 
the unmingled respect of the community, occupying a sphere of public useful- 
ness which few could be found to fill, bound by the strongest ties of mutual 
confidence and affection to the institution over which he presided, and to 
society in all the great interests of which he largely participated, not to mention 
domestic endearments, which were never in the case of any one more tender 
and affecting, that such an individual should be cut down in the midst of his 
days, was a deep and unfathomable mystery. The day of his death was a day 
of clouds and darkness. The knell of the chapel bell, which broke the stillness 
of the evening, announcing his departure to the college family and the neigh- 
borhood, fell with leaden weight on many hearts. 

Like his predecessor, president Appleton took a more active part, than is 
common for the presiding officer in our highest literary institutions, in the in- 
structions ef the college ; a sacrifice of time and labor which he was induced to 
make in consequence of the low state of the college funds. His instructions 
were eminently valuable. He possessed a trait, essential to the character of 
every good officer of a seminary of education, punctuality in the discharge of 
duty. Nothing but urgent necessity prevented him from being in his place at 
the appointed time. His manner of conducting the recitations of his classes, 
was admirably calculated to insure, on the part of the pupil, a full exercise of 
his own powers. His influence, moreover, as an instructor, had, in an uncom- 
mon degree, a tendency to give his pupils habits of logical exactness in reason- 
ing, and of thorough investigation. ‘The entire absence of display in himself, 
rebuked any disposition to be superficial in them. To this circumstance, doubt- 
less, may be ascribed, in no small measure, what, if we mistake not, has ever 
been a characteristic trait of the alumni of Bowdoin college, a freedom from 
pedantry and conceit. The writer doubts indeed whether an instructor was 
ever more successful in impressing the peculiar characteristics of his own mind 
upon those of his pupils. There is little risk in affirming, that a large propor- 
tion of those who enjoyed the privilege of being trained by him, are still con- 
scious, in their mental operations, of his forming hand. 

Aside from the common routine of his college duties, as a gratuitous service, 
he composed, with great care, a course of more than fifty lectures on the most 
important subjects in theology. They were delivered once a week, in the 
chapel, to the whole college, and were always listened to with deep attention 
by the students. A part of them have been published in a volume with a few 
of his sermons, and in connection with his baccalaureate addresses, which are 
before the public in a separate volume, place him in the highest rank of the 
theological and ethical writers of our country. During his life, sermons, which 
he preached on several interesting and important occasions, were published. 
In truth, president Appleton lived not in vain. He was a most diligent student, 
and a laborious man. His varied attainments in philology and criticism, of 
which, particularly in reference to our own language, he was very fond ; in 
mental and moral philosophy, to which his habits of mind were peculiarly 
adapted, and in theology, which was his favorite study, all combined with a fine 
taste, admirably qualified him to preside over a literary institution. When we 
add to these qualifications his uncommon dignity and courtesy of demeanor, 
and those traits of character which have already been mentioned, we cannot 
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but regard him as one of the most able and most valuable among the presidents 
of our colleges. 

A special meeting of the boards was called, in December, 1819, for the 
purpose of appointing a successor of Dr. Appleton, when Rev. William Allen, 
A. M., Harv., of Hanover, N. H., who had been at the head of the institution 
known by the name of Dartmouth university, was elected with great unanimity, 
President Allen, and Samuel P. Newman, A. M., Harv., who had been chosen 
the September before to the professorship of the Latin and Greek languages, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of professor Abbot, were inaugurated in 
May, 1220. 

The separation of Maine from Massachusetts, and its erection into an inde- 
pendent State, which occurred in 1820, had an important bearing on the inter- 
ests of the college. In what is termed the “ Act of Separation,” passed by the 
legislature of Massachusetts, June, 1819, it was provided that the grants which 
had been made to the college by Massachusetts, which would not expire under 
four years, should continue in full force after the District became a separate 
State ; and, furthermore, that the rights of the college should be enjoyed, in all 
respects, not subject to change, except by judicial process according to the 
principles of law. By the constitution of the new State, the legislature are 
restrained from making any grant to any literary institution, unless the legisla- 
ture shall have a certain right of control over such institution. The boards of 
the college, therefore, deeming aid from the State essential to the prosperity 
of the institution, consented, after much anxious deliberation, to vest such a 
right in the legislature of Maine. An application was accordingly made to the 
legislature of both States, “for their assent to such modifications of the college 
charter, as would remove any impediment in the way of the college receiving 
patronage from the legislature of Maine.” The requisite enactments, as it was 
supposed, were made, and the college having thus complied with the require- 
ments of the constitution, the legislature of Maine granted a continuance of 
the sum which had been given by Massachusetts, and which had been appro- 
priated for the purpose from the tax on the banks, until the charters of the 
banks should expire in 1831. In virtue, moreover, of the right thus vested in 
them, the legislature, by an act passed March, 1821, with other changes of less 
importance, increased the number of trustees to twenty-five, and of the over- 
seers to sixty. By authority, moreover, delegated by the same act, the gov- 
ernor and council proceeded to fill, by appointment, the places which had been 
thus created. ‘Thirty-three individuals were thus introduced into the two 
boards. 

At the same time with these doings of the legislature, an act was passed 
establishing a medical school to be connected with the college, and also making 
an annual grant of one thousand dollars during the pleasure of the legislature, 
for the promotion of the objects designed by the school. Nathan Smith, M. D., 
and member of several societies both in this country and Europe, the founder 
of the medical school of New Hampshire connected with Dartmouth college, 
and eminent both as a physician and surgeon, at that time professor of the 
theory and practice of physic at New Haven, was appointed lecturer on the 
same branch in the school. Another gentleman of high reputation, who was 
appointed to lecture on anatomy and surgery, having declined the appointment, 
instruction in this branch also was assumed by Dr. Smith, a responsibility 
which, from his long experience as a practical teacher, and his distinguished 
reputation, he was well able to bear. Fortunately, he was assisted in the de- 
partment of anatomy, by Dr. John D. Wells, who had just taken his medical 
degree at Cambridge. Dr. Wells, though yet a youth, at once gave such 
proofs of dexterity and talent as a demonstrator of anatomy and a lecturer, that 
he was chosen to fill the anatomical chair at the close of the lectures, and im- 
mediately sailed for Europe, where he spent nearly two years, preparing himself 
for the discharge of the duties of his office. After a brilliant career as a lec- 
turer on anatomy and surgery at this college, at the Berkshire Medical Institu- 
tion, and at Baltimore, Dr. Wells fell, the victim of disease, induced by great 
mental labor. By his death, the medical profession lost a brilliant ornament, 
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and society, a much valued member. For three years, the professorship of 
theory and practice of medicine was filled by John Delamater, M. D., one of 
the professors in the medical college of the western district of New York. But 
ill health compelled him to resign his office, greatly to the regret of all who 
knew his eminent qualifications for the station. 

Under the auspices of these gentlemen and their successors, and of the pro- 
fessor of chemistry and materia medica, the medical school of Maine has 
enjoyed great prosperity. It has a valuable cabinet, a library of nearly 3,000 
volumes, which, in the choice and namber of standard works, and the expensive 
plates which it contains, is not surpassed by any other medical library in the 
country, all bearing honorable testimony to the liberality of the State. This 
school, during the fourteen years of its existence, has graduated 342 pupils, of 
whom 205 were from Maine. It has exerted an important influence on the 
interests of medical science and general intelligence in the State, and in this 
way, has far more than repaid the amount expended by the State in its endow- 
ment. 

Various causes now combined to increase the number of students in the col- 
lege. It is sufficient to mention in general terms, that not only in Maine, then 
just become an independent State, but in other States, new and more extended 
fields were opened for professional effort. The check also which mercantile 
enterprise had received throughout the country, or it may perhaps be said with 
more propriety, its reduction within its legitimate limits, which turned the 
attention of great numbers from commercial to professional life, and more than 
all, the general advance of education, contributed to raise the estimate which 
the community placed on the means of a liberal education. ‘These, with other 
circumstances which need not at this time be specified, increased the number 
of students, so that in 1822, it was found necessary to erect an additional 
building for their use. It is gratifying to notice the change, in one respect, 
which commenced about this time, in the condition of the students. Before this 
period, collegiate education was confined in a degree beyond what is generally 
supposed, to the sons of the wealthy. It has now become the birthright of the 
industrious and persevering poor, as well as of the rich. 

In March of this year, Maine hall took fire, and the whole interior was burnt; 
while the walls, with the exception of a. portion of the fourth story, were not 
essentially injured. The fire when discovered, which was at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, was beyond control. It is supposed to have taken in the garret, but 
no satisfactory explanation of the catastrophe can be given. This severe blow 
to the prosperity of the college was averted by the liberality of the public. 
Donations were extensively solicited from individuals; contributions were re- 
ceived in a large number of the Congregational churches in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and thus the loss was fully repaired. A list of the contributors and 
their benefactions is preserved in the library of the college. 

In 1824, the means of instruction were increased by the creation of two pro- 
fessorships, one of metaphysics and ethics, and one of rhetoric and oratory. 
Rev. Thomas C. Upham, A. M., Dartmouth, who was settled in the ministry in 
Rochester, N. H., was chosen to fill the former, and professor Samuel P. New- 
man, to fill the latter. Alpheus S. Packard, A. M., Bowdoin, a tutor in the 
college, was chosen professor of languages and classical literature. The new 
professors were inducted into office, February, 1825. The professor of rhetoric 
has, for the most part, conducted the instructions in civil polity and political 
economy. The Hebrew language has been taught by professor Upham, In 
1325, William Smyth, A. M., Bowdoin, a tutor in the college, was appointed 
associate professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. Subsequently he 
became professor of mathematics in full. ‘Thus was a feature gradually intro- 
duced into the instructions of this college, not found, it is believed, in other 
colleges; that of having the instruction all given by permanent teachers. Each 
professor is an active teacher without any assistance from tutors. So far 
as relates to the character of the instruction which is given, the advantages of 
this arrangement are obvious. In 1829, Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., Bowdoin, 
was chosen to the professorship of modern languages, towards the foundation 
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of which, one thousand dollars had been bequeathed by Mrs. Dearborn, formerly 
Mrs. Bowdoin, relict of Hon. James Bowdoin. During the present year, pro- 
fessor Longfellow having been invited to a similar professorship in Harvard 
university, has resigned his office, and the duties of the professorship are now 
discharged by a tutor. 

The fears of those who had been strongly adverse to a surrender of the 
college charter to the State, in regard to the consequences of such a measure, 
were realized by an “act respecting celleges,” passed in the legislature, March, 
In31. By this act it was provided, that no person, then holding the office of 
president in any college in the State, should hold said office beyond the day of 
the next commencement of the college, unless he should be re-elected; and 
that no person should be elected, or re-elected, to the office of president, unless 
he should receive in each Board two-thirds of ail the votes given on the 
question of his election; and that any person elected to said office should be 
liable to be removed at the pleasure of the Board or Boards which should elect 
him. It was furthermore provided, that the fees usually paid to the president 
for degrees, should be paid into the treasury, for the use of the college, and be 
no longer a perquisite of office. ‘This unprecedented act of legislation excited 
the deep concern of all who felt an interest in the permanency and stability of 
our literary institutions. ‘Though applicable alike to both colleges of the State, 
its immediate object and direct bearing no one has ever pretended to disguise. 
At their next meeting, the trustees, in concurrence with the overseers, voted to 
acquiesce in said act, and they proceeded to elect a president of the college, 
but without success. A committee of both Boards was appointed to petition the 
legislature to alter the provision of the act which requires a majority of two- 
thirds of each Board to elect a president. President Allen, however, promptly 
took measures to test the constitutionality of this act of the legislature. He 
instituted a suit in the Circuit court of the United States, in which, by agree- 
ment of the counsel for both parties, the merits of the general question were 
submitted. The cause was argued before Mr. Justice Story with great ability. 
The decision of the court, which was to pronounce upon principles, not only 
essential to the good order and prosperity of this college, but involving also the 
chartered rights of all our literary institutions, was expected with great interest 
by the community. As it settles questions of general concernment, we will 
state briefly the prominent points which are established by it. 

1. A college established for the promotion of learning and piety, is a private 
and not a public corporation. In the charter of Bowdoin college, the visitatorial 
power is intrusted to the Boards of trustees and overseers; “as soon as they 
accepted the charter, they acquired a permanent right and title in their offices, 
which could not be divested except in the manner pointed out in the charter. 
The legislature was bound by the act; they could not resume their grant; and 
they could not touch the vested rights, privileges or franchises of the college, 
except so far as the power was reserved by the 16th section of the act. The 
language of that section is certainly very broad; but it is not unlimited. It is 
there declared, that the legislature ‘may grant further powers to, or alter, limit, 
annul, or restrain any of the powers by this act vested in the said corporation, 
as shall be judged necessary to promote the best interest of the college.’ Whatever 
it may do then, must be done to promote the best interest of the college. It is 
true that it is constituted the sole judge what is the best interest of the college ; 
but still it cannot do any thing pointedly destructive of that interest. Its authority 
is confined to the enlarging, altering, annulling or restraining of the powers of 
the corporation, It cannot intermeddle with its property ; it cannot extinguish 
its Corporate existence ; it cannnot resume all its property, and annihilate all its 
powers and franchises. The legislature must leave its vitality and property, 
and enable it still to act as a college. It cannot remove the trustees or over- 
seers, though it may abridge, as well as enlarge, their powers.” 

2. Bowdoin college has never surrendered any of its rights. ‘Whatever may 
have been the intentions of those concerned, at the outset, in regard to a sur- 
render of the college to the State, there has been a miscarriage of the parties. 
It never has been de jure under the control of the legislature of Maine. 
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3. But admitting that the college, as was contemplated, did come under the 
control of the legislature of Maine, when it is stated in the act modifying the 
college charter, that the president and trustees and overseers of Bowdoin col- 
lege shall enjoy their powers and privileges subject to be altered, limited, re- 
strained, or extended by the legislature ; no authority is conferred upon the 
legislature to add new members to the Boards by its own nomination, or by that 
of the governor and council of the State. That would be an extension, not of 
the powers and privileges of the Boards, but of the legislative action over 
them. If the legislature could add one new member of its own choice or 
appointment, it could add any number whatsoever. It could annihilate the 
powers and privileges of the charter Boards under the pretence of alteration or 
extension. The legislature might authorize an enlargement of the Boards, but 
the places thus created must be filled by the Boards themselves. 

4. The act of the legislature, removing the presidents of Bowdoin and 
Waterville colleges out of office at a certain time, is a direct exercise of a 
power which was expressly and exclusively conferred on the college Boards by 
the original charter, and which has never been taken from them. 

5. President Allen was in office under a lawful contract made with the Boards, 
by which contract he was to hold that office during good behavior. The act of 
the legislature directly impairs the obligations of that contract. It takes away 
from him his tenure of office, and removes him from it. Holding his office 
during good behavior, he could not be removed from it except for gross misbe- 
havior; and then, only by the Boards in the manner pointed out in the original 
charter. 

This decision was received with great satisfaction by the friends of the col- 
lege, settling, as it does, many vexing questions which may arise in regard to 
the chartered rights of our literary institutions, and placing this college above 
the influence of those fluctuations of popular sentiment which are too often 
exhibited in popular assemblies. Immediately on the decision of the court 
being announced, president Allen resumed the discharge of the duties of his 
office. 

The religious history of the institution deserves a distinct notice. It is a 
subject of grateful acknowledgment, that in this college the great truths and 
duties of morality and religion have, from the first, been ably and faithfully in- 
culeated. At all the colleges in our country, there was a period when a deplo- 
rable want of religious principle prevailed. In a private journal of president 
A pleton, are recorded his deep solicitude and anxiety on account of the 
laxity of morals which was, at the time referred to, too plainly visible among 
the students. In 1810, an individual entered college, who to highly respectable 
scholarship added the charms of a piety, deep, fervent, yet unobtrusive. He 
was alone among his fellow-students, yet he sustained, in the midst of thought- 
lessness and open immorality, an elevated Christian character, without reproach, 
to the end of’ his college course, which to him was the end of life, as he almost 
literally descended from the commencement platform to the grave.*' The mem- 
ory of Cargill is still cherished with respect and affection by his contemporaries 
in college. He could warn and exhort without exciting hostility to the truth or 
to himself. Through his instrumentality, if we mistake not, a Saturday evening 
conference was established among the students, which, conducted most com- 
monly, in the early period of its history, by students, but recently by the college 
instructors, still continues, and has doubtless done much to sustain a healthful 
moral and religious influence in the institution. In 1812, a tutor was appointed, 
Frederic Southgate, A. B., lovely in his character as a Christian, a scholar and 
aman. His fervent piety always shone with a mild radiance. Many can re- 
call with satisfaction the affectionate counsel and earnest exhortation to a life of 
purity and devotion which fell from his lips even in the recitation room. By a 
mysterious providence he was able to discharge the duties of his office buta 
part of the year. During the year commencing September, 1813, two or three 
students of decidedly religious character were admitted into college. How 





*See president Appleton’s allusion to this afflicting event in his baccalaureate address, 1815, near the 
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much importance was attached to this event, may be inferred from the allusion 
to it in the following extract from the private journal of president Appleton.— 
“Oct. 10, 1813. As to the college, the dealings of God have been mysterious, 
A year since, Mr. Southgate was here, full of zeal and Christian excellence. 
He made great exertions for the salvation of the students. From these exer- 
tions, | had much hope. But God has been pleased, in infinite wisdom, I doubt 
not, to remove him. He fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. Cargill, a pious student, 
where is he? Sick; and, I fear, will never return. O God, thy footsteps are 
not known. Righteous art thou when I plead with thee, and when I talk of thy 
judgments. We have recently admitted one pious student, and hope for another. 
O Lord, how much does he need divine support! I pray thee, O God! to give 
him ardent, but well-regulated zeal! Give him prudence, cheerfulness, and 
resolution! Lord, send us more of this character. Excite Christians to pray 
for us, and to use their influence for us.” 

Although no immediate and marked results followed the efforts of these few 
individuals, they, doubtless, by their,example, their exhortations, and their 
prayers, contributed much—how much none can tell—to the moral and reli- 
gious improvement which soon became apparent in the institution. In 1816,a 
deep interest in religion was manifested among the students, and six or eight 
gave evidence of religious character. It was a new event in the history of the 
college, and excited the liveliest gratitude in the friends of religion. The 
emotions which it awakened in the breast of president Appleton, are recorded 
in his journal. Under date of November 28, 1316, he writes, “ as it respects 
college, in addition to common mercies which still continue in abundance, God 
has been pleased, as I hope, to visit several of the students with his saving 
health. We do hope, that at least six of the number have been transformed 
by the renewing of the mind. A few others are serious, but we fear concern- 
ing them. The seriousness has been attended with silent, but deep anxiety, 
which has gradually given way to hope—a hope, feeble and intermitting, but 
slowly acquiring strength. This is a great thing—a very great thing. It is 
what we have been long praying and Jonging for. To be sure, we did, a few 
weeks since, hope that more would be done. But blessed be God that he has 
done so much. A third of the students, or very nearly that proportion, are now 
hoped to be pious. I[t is but a little while since we had none of this description. 
When I review what I wrote October 10, 1813, and. compare the state of col- 
lege with what it is now, I am constrained to say, that the Lord hath done 
great things! Oh may those who hope that Christ is formed in them, manifest, 
by the suavity of their temper, and the purity, and prudence, and holiness of 
their lives, the power and excellence of religion ! ” 

The college has since been favored with seasons of special interest in reli- 
gion, in 1826, in 1831, and 12834. May it be the unceasing prayer of its friends 
that it may ever be thus favored of Heaven! 

At the present time, this college numbers 235 students, of whom eighty are 
connected with the medical school. The officers of instruction and govern- 
ment are a president, who instructs the senior class in the evidences of religion 
and in Butler’s Analogy, and delivers lectures on the various topics of theology 
and practical religion; a professor of chemistry, mineralogy and natural phi- 
losophy ; of anatomy and surgery ; of the theory and practice of physic; of 
obstetrics ; of rhetoric and oratory, who also instructs in political economy and 
civil polity; of languages and classical literature ; of metaphysics and ethics, 
who gives instruction also in Hebrew; of mathematics ; and of the modern lan- 
guages. The college library contains about 8,000 volumes, the medical library, 
about 3,000. There are, besides, the libraries of two literary societies among 
the students, each containing more than 3,000 volumes, and the library of the 
theological society of about 600 volumes. The chemical apparatus is complete: 
the philosophical apparatus, sufficient for a course of Jectures in that depart- 
ment. The buildings of the institution are seven in number; two of them 
dwellings of wood, occupied by the president and one of the professors ; a com- 
modious commons’ hall of brick, where a large proportion of the students have 
board under their own direction ; a chapel of wood, the second story of which 
is occupied by the college library ; two large buildings of brick, four stories 
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high, in which the students reside, and a third, of three stories, in which are the 
apparatus and lecture rooms, and the medical library and cabinet. ‘The second 
story of this building is occupied by a gallery of paintings, and a spacious 
mineralogical cabinet, comprising 6,000 specimens. It is in contemplation to 
erect, as soon as the requisite means can be obtained, an additional building for 
the use of students, and also one for a chapel, which shall contain the library 
and paintings. ‘These buildings, with the exception of the dwelling-houses and 
the commons’ hall, when the original plan is completed, will form a quadrangle, 
the side towards the public road being open. In regard to the funds, we can 
only say, that they will sustain the present establishment, but will not authorize 
further Improvements, or even procure those accommodations which the increase 
of the college and the advancement of society require. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


[Communicated by Samuel H. Walley, Jun., Esq., Boston.] 


We are disposed to forget that we are individuals, and to think only of 
our connection with society. [*rom the cradle to the grave, we are crea- 
tures of dependence and association. When we open our eyes, for the first 
time intelligibly, upon the world we inhabit, we discover many around us 
whose study seems to be to minister to our comfort and enjoyment. As 
we advance to childhood, we are still the creatures of dependence, and 
find fresh proof each day of our helplessness. As we approach to middle 
lite, we are borne along with the throng. The family at home, the play- 
mates abroad, the companions of the school, the merchaut’s shop, or the 
farm, constitute the world to our view; the opinion of others is our law ; 
their approbation we covet, their frown we shun. 

But look, for a moment, at middle life—where is the individual of our 
race? He is like some chemical substance which may be dissolved at plea- 
sure ina dozen different solvents which will unite readily and perfectly with 
each. ‘To-day is the day of holy rest, and he unites with the congregation in 
public worship—to-morrow he is one of a bar of lawyers, or of a collection of 
merchants or mechanics, whose united opinion governs his conduct. ‘The 
next day is appointed for the election of his rulers—he is with his party— 
What is he doing? asking for whom he shall vote, or perhaps he is with the 
crowd on ’change, and forgets that it is election day. Where is he next? 
Attending a public discussion. Does he mingle in the debate? No, he 
Waits to discover where the majority lies ; or if he is very firm and resolute 
in his views in opposition to the majority, he seeks to ascertain who compose 
the minority, before he joins them publicly. Again, we find him brought to 
the test on some question of moral or religious duty. Does he act in con- 
formity with the instructions he received and approved on the Sabbath ? 
Yes, if they accord with public sentiment, he does; otherwise, he does 
not. 

Next comes the man of riper years,—he has passed the prime of man- 
hood—he has learned many sad lessons by experience, and may be ex- 
pected to conform his conduct to these teachings; but is itso? Far from 
it. He is opposed to innovation—prefers old to new—dislikes this constant 
change of customs and practices—adheres to old associations and com- 
panions, and stands by their creed in politics, ethics, and religion. ‘Thus 
he glides on to old age, when his habits have become so known and fixed, 
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that he is never spoken of by himself but as a known part of a wnit; and 
if you can tell where the unit will be, you will of course know where its 
parts are. So he lives, and so old age finds him—so he dies. 

Neither is it trac of our sex alone, that the individual is lost in the circle 
of individuals. It is no less true of our female friends. How are their 
early characters moulded, and their plastic minds fashioned by the in- 
fluence of their younz associates. As a general fact, they not only do not 
act for themselves, the y ofttimes do not dare even to ‘think for themselves. 
With what superior strength does fashion hold them captives. How pas- 
sively do they obey her arbitrary laws and maxims, extending, as they do, 
from the most trifling article of apparel, to the influence which conscience 

may be permitted to exert upon the daily walk and conversation. Where 
can the female be found, who acts for herself, and according to her own 
views of right and wrong, propriety or impropriety, except so “far as those 
views are adopted as her own after comparing them with the opinions of 
the circle in which she moves. Nay, more; if we might be unobserved 
witnesses of the musings of a Jady’s mind, when seated by herself, and 
honestly, as she believes, seeking to ascertain her own views and feelings ; 
how much of independence and originality should we detect in her mental 
responses? ‘Though unseen (as she imagines) by any created eye, yet the 
expression of her thoughts would be only the echo of what she had ac- 
quired before in her intercourse with others. ‘There are exceptions, but 
this, we believe, is generally a correct description. ‘Take, for example, 
one in fashionable life ; she has casually slipped from her daily circle, and 
has encountered a different influence ; she has seen exposed many follies 
and inconsistencies in her present course, and conscience has seconded 
the appeal which is made to her to change her habits. She hears, thinks, 
and at last decides in accordance with the opinions of those with whom 
she usually associates ; and the only probable (wg had almost said possible) 
way to induce her to change her course, is to prevail on her to leave those 
who entertain one class of opinions and habits, for those who maintain the 
opposite ones. She must break caste, before she can change habit. 

But take another example. Suppose one who is of a high moral and 
religious character ; her intimates are found in-this class. She becomes 
convinced of the inconsistency of a course which she, in common with 
them, is pursuing ; but their eyes are not opened to perceive its evil effects, 
and she cannot make them regard the matter as she does. Will she, after 
re-examination of the subject, act according to her convictions, or will she 
yield her individual views to their collective sentiment? We speak now 
simply of the question of responsibility, assuming that she has taken the 
hecessary precaution to be entirely satisfied in her own mind, that she is 
right; since in dvubtful cases, she would naturally justify herself by sub- 
mitting her opinion to that of others. 

But in order to a full examination of this subject, we will point out more 
particularly what we intend by individual responsibility ; show its con- 
nection with moral courage and decision of character; explain how it 
happens that it is so rarely found; what effects it has produced when it 
_ appeared ; how it may be guarded from abuse; and how desirable it 

s, thus guarded, at all times and under all circumstances, but emphatically 
rr t the present day, in the political and moral exigencies ‘of our times, and 
to the young men of this age. 

And here let us premise, that by individual responsibility, we do not in- 
tend an eager and insatiate grasping at authority, and thirsting for power 5 
an unwarrantable assumption of dominion ; a sullen confidence and stub- 
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born pertinacity in opinions rashly formed. Such traits as these are some- 
times found ; they are generally the effect of flattery, combined with past 
success, and they make the subject of them quite reckless of the opinion 
of his fellows. When found in a warrior, they sometimes lead on to vie- 
tory, but the path is beset with dangers, and while ove reaches the goal, 
hundreds perish on the course. 

When manifested in a statesman, these traits will lead to deeds of daring 
and independence, but no less of a foolhardiness, that ofitimes makes its 
subject fall a victim to his own self-will and mad obstinacy. When pressed 
with arguments which carry conviction to the unprejudiced mind, and 
plied with motives which amount to moral demonstration, the unfortunate 
man, feeling at a loss for intellectual weapons of sufficient temper to parry 
the attack, will console himself with the hasty purpose of pressing on his 
own plans to their accomplishment at all hazards, and silences all remark 
with the simple exclamation, ‘ Z assume the responsibility !” 

With this explanation of what is not intended, we say that by individual 
responsibility, we understand @ readiness tu act and to be judged of in our 
individual capacity, rather than in our various connections with society. 
Suppose, for example, that several persons are living independently of each 
other and of the rest of mankind; they know no law but their individual 
will, and acknowledge obligation to no created being. Let these men be 
brought together, and be made to understand each other’s views and feel- 
ings; let it be proposed by one, that they should agree to be governed by 
certain rules ; that they should contribute a specified portion of the result 
of their labor to promote the good of all, &c., and let the advantages which 
would result from such a course be also stated; the security which each 
would derive from the fellowship and vigilance of all, and the other benefits 
of social life; and in determining whether it were best to merge their 
present separate state in this social form of existence, each one would 
think, and speak, and act strictly for himself, and his determination would 
be formed wholly upon his own judgment and feelings. In a word, he 
would act upon his individual responsibility. Such an one acts more 
entirely for himself than would be practicable or desirable in our circum- 
stances, because his own happiness or promotion is the only motive present 
to his mind. But taking society as it at present exists, it is practicable, 
we apprehend, that each member of it should act in view of the obligation 
which rests upon him as a distinct independent part of this society. 
Strength and influence may flow from association and combination, but 
after all, the will of individuals is necessary to form the combination, and 
the rule to be adopted is, Shall I be justified in countenancing a given 
course ? whether the course proposed be, as in the case first supposed, to 
form society ; or, after it has been formed, to act in our associated capacity. 
All reflection, investigation and inquiry, should have reference to this 
object. Feeling a constant and strong sense of accountability for our 
actions as individuals, we should think and act accordingly. And further, 
not only would we insist that all our conduct should be governed by this 
rule, but that we should be as ready to act, and as firm in our purpose, 
after having marked out our course, as if we constituted one of an asso- 
ciated number, who had come to a like result. 

The inquiry often put in secret is, ‘‘ What will he say,” or ‘* What will 
he think,” if I do thus and so. This is wrong. In considering what is 
duty, in the first instance, it becomes us to weigh well and carefully, all 
the circumstances which have a bearing upon it. And here, the question 
of expediency often presents itself with great force ; but after we have dis- 
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posed of all preliminaries, we should never allow ourselves to be swayed 
‘or an instant, by reason of our connection with society in any shape. 

Our next inquiry, regards the connection which subsists between indi- 
vidual responsibility, and moral courage and decision of character. By 
moral courage, we understand a willingness to follow the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience at all hazards; and by decision of character, that 
marked and steady course of action, which singles out an individual for 
praise or blame according as he directs it. It is that which gives separate- 
ness and unity to his conduct. He is known, as it were, rather as a firm 
oak, which resists the storms and continues to grow erect and strong, than 
as one of a forest which is celebrated for its general appearance of strength 
or beauty. ‘The existence, therefore, of these traits, directly tends to de- 
velope the character which we have described. ‘This seems too obvious 
to require explanation ; since the man who obeys his conscience, under all 
circumstances, will, of necessity, be the man who will be ready to incur 
any responsibility in the discharge of his duty. He is not the man to be 
intimidated by a fear of consequences, nor to be affected by a regard to 
the smile or the frown of others. And, as the character, like every thing 
else, gains strength by exercise, such a man will derive fresh energy from 
past success for each new effort, and by adopting a course of action well 
matured in his own mind before commencing, and steadily persevered in 
afterwards, he will always be relied on by his fellow-men, and they will 
universally accord to him his due; which cannot be more correctly ex- 
pressed than by saying that he possesses decision of character. 

It is apparent, however, that decision of character is not exclusively the 
property of the virtuous. In one sense, indeed, it always commands re- 
spect, because when it attaches to those who are counted as injurious to 
society, it is always safer than a shuffling, dubious course of conduct, 
which always keeps us fearful of results that we cannot guard against; 
and it is better to be able to depend upon what course a foe will pursue, 
than not to know an enemy from a friend ; but from the nature of the case, 
character may be uniform, firm and decided, whether it be good or bad ; 
and therefore we must look to the grounds upon which it is based, to learn 
what kind of character it is. So of individual responsibility ; a man may 
be willing and ready to act for himself and by himself, and yet act wrong. 
But we apprehend that if his conduct is the effect of moral courage, as we 
have defined it, there will be but little danger of aberrations from virtue. 
If he daily invokes wisdom and direction from the fountain of wisdom ; 
if, by communion with heaven, and a faithful scrutiny of God’s word, he 
seeks to instruct his conscience; and when any case presents itself for 
decision, puts himself in possession of all the information he can command, 
and then submits to the verdict of conscience, applying the principles in 
which she has been instructed, he need not fear to meet the scrutiny of 
man; to take upon himself the responsibility of his actions ; to submit his 
character to the ordeal of public investigation ; for he has right and truth 
on his side, and he can abide the test. 

But, we ask next, if this individuality of character, thus explained, is so 
desirable, whence does it come to pass, that it is so rarely to be met with? 
Why are we so merged and lost in the sea of association, as that it rarely 
happens that one acts—generally it is the many. 

We have, in part, anticipated the answer to this inquiry, in our intro- 
ductory remarks, in saying that it is owing, in no small degree, to early 
dependence, and the habit of association which we acquired in infancy. 
We see the proof of this remark, by comparing civilized with savage life. 
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We often find great energy of character, noble daring, and independence 
and individuality of character among savages, to which civilized life pre- 
sents no parallel. ‘They think—and quick as thought they act. Here is 
no parleying—no counting the cost of influence and standing ; what the 
savage wills, he hastens to do, be it right or wrong, his impetuous zeal 
does not allow him to consider. 

Another cause may be found in the fact that it is easy to fall in with 
the current. ‘The man who would think and act for himself, must row up 
stream; he has much to contend with. But finding ourselves furnished 
with opinions, as we are with bread in our childhood, and thrown into one 
circle after another as we grow up, it is an easy matter, to think as those 
about us think, and to act as they act; and to take a different course 
would require us to strain up the nerves, and brace the mind to such a de- 
gree at the first trial, that we fear to make the attempt. Associations are 
like circles ona lake; when once you disturb its tranquil surface with a 
stone, you make a small circle,—this spreads into a larger—then a larger 
still suceceeds—and oft your influence thus extended will not cease, till the 
outer circle hems the lake. So there is a great tendency in small associa- 
tions to run into larger ones —and finding that we can avoid responsibility 
by sheltering ourselves beneath the many, upon one question, we gladly 
embrace the opportunity to do so on the next question which arises; and 
thus every subject of the slightest difficulty or interest, supplies an excuse 
for a new society, to embody the half formed opinions of its members and 
to give them shape and utterance. 

Thus there seems to be a fitness and a disposition in associations, not 
only to keep themselves alive, but also to produce their like. And while 
we admit that associations are valuable for many purposes, that they give 
tone and energy and perspicuity to public sentiment, that they develope 
talent which might else lie dormant, that they elicit truth by debate, and 
add to the store-house of literary and scientific knowledge by popular lec- 
tures; we believe that they are also productive of some evils, which we 
are learning by experience, but which we have not as yet been wise enough 
to guard against; and the rapid increase of their number, at this day, 
contributes doubtless in no small degree, to the superficial habits of thought 
and conduct which have of late become so prevalent. The present age 
has probably made no advance upon those which have preceded it, in origi- 
nal thinking and acting. ‘There are very few who think and speak for 
themselves. The mass of the people think on religion and politics, as they 
have been educated, or as those inform them under whose influence they 
have been thrown by chance. And among the better informed, there is 
very little research of thought, scarcely any thing that can be called taxing 
the intellectual powers to the ne plus of endurance. This is evident from 
the publications of the day; a great part of which are of a very superficial 
character, and adapted to impart very limited and imperfect views of the 
subjects which they discuss; and hence it is obvious that if there is not a 
less amount of original thinking than heretofore, there is a vast accession 
to the ranks of superficial thinkers. We have yet to learn what effect will be 
produced by this increase. In our opinion, though many individuals may 
thus obtain a smattering of subjects of which they would else have been 
ignorant, it may be a question, whether individuality of character and 
thought is not diminished in proportion to the increase of this superficial 
knowledge. 

The same remarks apply to the mode of lecturing, which is now so 
popular. Notwithstanding the advantages which it affords, (and they are 
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many and great,) there are two evils connected with it. The first,—To 
the lecturers themselves; in accommodating their subjects and mode of 
handling them to this false standard ; they are thus led to treat of subjects 
upon which it would be difficult to say much that 1s novel, and to discuss 
even these in a very superficial and imperfect manner. ‘The second,—To 
the community—who, to a great extent, rely for their information upon 
subjects, with which they ought to be familiar, to these lectures. How 
can we expect individual thought and action, where all the knowledge ob- 
tained or desired is merely from the surface? Who would dare to think, 
much less act, independently, while this mode of associated, general, vague 
instruction is pot only tolerated, but highly popular? ‘The same holds true 
in reference to our government. It is by no means strange that the serfs 
of the autocrat of Russia should excuse themselves from the charge of 
being individually responsible for the manner in which the emperor admin- 
isters his government; and those who live under the best forms of monar- 
chy must necessarily fecl but little responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
by their rulers: but is it so with us? Can one of our citizens exonerate 
himself from responsibility in this matter? And yet what apathy exists ; 
how many who lightly esteem this invaluable birthright, au iadependent 
voice inthe election of rulers. Whence does this arise?) We answer, from 
the fact that dadividual sentiment is lost sight of in the arrangements of 
party; and if aman becomes dissatisfied with the conduct of his party in 
any particular, he will withhold his vote on this account; if a man is dis- 
pleased with those in office, instead of saying that he is, and giving his 
reasons, and opposing their re-election, he quietly contents himself with the 
consolation that they shall not have his vote ;—though he does not approve 
the principles upon which other parties are based, and therefore he gives 
no vote. And it doubtless not unfrequently happens, that in closely con- 
tested elections, there are enough of these neutrals to turn the election. 

As our government is arranged, there must of necessity be an organiza- 
tion of political parties; but this fact, so far from diminishing individual 
responsibility, in truth increases it, by making every voter, not only use his 
elective franchise, but his influence, be it more or less, for sound principles 
in politics, and honest men to fill offices. 

The same remarks applied to morals, will show why it happens that so- 
ciety imkes such tardy progress in reform. ‘The soul and conscience of 
the individual, is forgotten in the society to which he belongs, and which 
often, like corporations, acts as if it possessed no soul. ‘The practical 
sentiment Is, man is accountable, but men are not accountable ; therefore, 
I will not act asa man. Fear undoubtedly prevents numbers from thinking 
and acting independently ; they are perhaps constitutionally timid, and 
though conscious of their rectitude of heart and purpose, they dare not 
avow their sentiments, through fear of the withering influence of public 
sentiment. Speaking of such persons, a writer has well said, ‘it need 
give no disturbance to an honest man to find himself alone in his opinions.” 
It would present strong reasons for a calm and anxious review of them ; 
but he must abide by his own judgment fairly made up, taking care always 
to hold his mind open to conviction, and eager to receive any new light, 
which may approach it. The tyranny of opinion in our community Is 
justly alarming. I recollect well the shrewd remark of Franklin, that the 
man, who goes against public opinion, is like the man, who spits against 
the wind ; he spits in his own face. We call this a free country; and yet 
there are few countries, and there have been few times, when disstnt, 
real or suspected, from the received doctrines, has been visited with a se- 
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verer retribution. I venerate the press as the bulwark of the safety of the 
republic 3 but its licentiousness indicates a most diseased “ condition of 
the public taste ; and a most afflictive condition of the public morals,.”’ 

But we are happy to know that so desirable a trait of character as the 
one of which we speak, is not like the philosopher’s stone, merely a creature 
of the imagination, an airy phantom. There have been men in our world, 
who have not lost sight of their individuality, but have immortalized their 
names by the full developement of this single trait. Men, who by their 
untiring energy and self-devotedness to the promotion of the public weal, 
have moved the community, and changed public sentiment, instead of 
having been moulded and swayed by the community. Of the number who 
thus stand up for the encouragement of individual enterprise and action in 
the breasts of the young, are the heroes of our revolution ;—and of all this 


glorious host, not Washington himself possessed more fully, or manifested 
more unequivocally, that he was moved and fired by the consciousness of 
individual power and responsibility, than did the lamented Lafayette. 
The story of what sufferings he endured—what self-denial he practised— 
what sacrifices he actually made—and what perils of liberty and life he 
encountered for our country in her darkest hour, has been so often told and 
so eloquently described, that we will content ourselves with referring to it, 
as a most satisfactory and interesting exhibition of conduct resulting from 
a due sense of individual responsibility. 

Indeed this was the predominant trait, and it gave force and beauty and 
harmony to all the rest. A French writer says of him: ‘* His mind exer- 
cised absolute control over his body. His courage was of that kind, so 
difficult to be acquired and preserved, which augments with the peril, 
and gives to its possessor imperturbable coolness in the midst of danger. 
Whenever an occasion was afforded of doing good, or of rendering service, 
Lafayette listened but to the inspirations of his heart and the dictates of 
his conscience ; or if he observed any thing just or useful to perform, to 
undertake it was for him a duty to which he became a slave. He never 
receded, nor was disheartened ; and his perseverance, aided by his gentle- 
ness and his persuasive eloquence, seldom failed to conduct him to the end 
which he had proposed to attain. He took no repose until his inward man 
was satisfied; and he seemed to have adopted as the rule of his conduct, do 
what thou shouldst do, happen what will!” 

But we need not go abroad for illustrations of our subject, even in the 
persons of our country’s adopted children. ‘The life of Washington is a 
consistent commentary on the truth of our position, that this trait of char- 
acter has been exemplified. We can mention at this time but one or two 
instances. In an engagement at Princeton, the movement of the Aimer- 
ican army having been observed by the British, the militia in front gave 
way, and a valuable officer was killed. Washington, feeling assured 
that a defeat then would be ruinous to the interests of his country, rode 
forward with speed, placed himself between the enemy and his own troops, 
and by his commands and example restored them to order. He was be- 
tween the fires of the two armies, but was preserved from the weapons of 
destruction ; he entered Princeton, took possession of it, and secured 300 
prisoners. 

When the surrender of Burgoyne was known in Pennsylvania, some of 
the officers of the army were so elated by it that they were anxious imme- 
diately to make an attack upon the enemy in Philadelphia, and the people 
generally were in favor of the rash plan. But Washington knew well the 
condition of both armies. His steady mind was not to be dazzled by the 
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idea of the praise he shou!d gain by success, and he persevered in resisting 
public clamor, when he knew, that by yielding to it, he should endanger the 
interests of his country ; and his firmness saved his army for more impor- 
tant services. Ile had the wisdom to prepare to receive an attack, but 
was resolved not to commence one. 

When Washington was a colonel under Braddock, he endeavored to 
dissuade the latter from a proposed attack upon the Indians, till time should 
be afforded to ascertain the condition of their enemy. Braddock was dis- 
pleased and persevered in his own course. Washington, as in daty bound, 
followed his commander; but even here, the same trait, which gave origi- 
nality and independence to his future character as commander, induced 
him to brave many dangers in the path of duty. Braddock was killed, his 
army defeated and scattered, and Washington was the only aid that was 
left to assist and encourage the troops. For three hours he was exposed to 
the aim of the most perfect marksmen ; two horses fell under him; a third 
was wounded ; four balls pierced his coat, and several grazed his sword ; 
every other officer was either killed or wounded, and he alone remained 
unhurt. The Indians directed the flight of their arrows at his breast, and 
the French made him a mark for their rifles, but ail were harmless; 
suffice it to say he was spared by a kind Providence, to prove still further 
the wisdom and foresight of his counsels, and the cheerfulness with which 
he assumed responsibility in the discharge of duty. 

The declaration of independence mary be styled the individual act of 
every signer as well as of the projectors. ‘They counted the cost of liberty, 
and they staked their lives and fortunes to secure it for themselves and 
their posterity. ‘The resolution was offered by Richard Henry Lee, and 
seconded by John Adams, in these words,—‘ Resolved, That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; and 
that all political connection between them and the state of Great Britain 
ought to be totally dissolved.” 

This reads well, we say; but little do we think of the meaning of these 
words in the circumstances which then existed. History scarcely furnishes 
a parallel to the moral courage and intrepidity of these pioneers in the path 
to freedom. Every signature was strengthening the cause of liberty, and 
laying a foundation-stone for the political institutions which have arisen: 
but by a reverse, then not improbable, they might have proved their death- 
warrants as traitors to their king. 

The history of the revolution bears testimony also to the fact that females 
have thought and acted independently under trying circumstances. ‘The 
British had a garrison in the house of Mrs. Motte, in South Carolina, and 
she was informed by two of our generals, that they could not succeed in 
driving the garrison from this fortress, without entirely destroying her house. 
She replied, “the sacrifice of my property is nothing, and I shall view its 
destruction with delight, if it shall in any degree contribute to the good of 
my country.” ‘ When Cornwallis gained a partial victory, he ordered an 
illumination to be made. A Mrs. Heyward (whose husband had been 
removed from Charleston by the British, as a rebel) closed her windows 
and would not illuminate. An English officer expostulated with her, but 
to no purpose. Nota single light, said she, shall be placed with my consent 
in any window of my house. Then, replied the officer, I will return with a 
party, and before midnight level it with the ground. You have the power, 
said she, and seem disposed to use it, but you cannot control my determi- 
nation, and [ will not illuminate. The officer left her, and did not return 
to execute his threat.” 
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We are familiar with the story of Columbus, and of his struggles to ob- 
tain the necessary outfit for his proposed voyage—we have heard of the joy 
he experienced, when the queen, becoming interested with the eloquent 
account of the views of Columbus, said, “ L undertake the enterprise, and 
pledge my jewels to raise the necessary funds.’ But his character and 
firmness of purpose was most fully tried and most signally manifested, after 
he commenced the voyage; the sailors had often been disappointed in 
finding that what they took for land, proved to be only clouds in the ho- 
rizon; they became desponding, and angrily reproached Columbus. 
His efforts to pacity them failed, and their wish to abandon the voyage was 
increasing, When he told them resolutely, “* happen what will, Lam deter- 
mined to persevere, until, by the blessing of God, I shall accomplish the 
enterprise.” While the sailors were concerting how they might force him 
to comply with their wishes, his hopes were realized in the certain indica- 
tions of land. 

The well known character and daring of Luther, is also an apt illustra- 
tion of our subject. Indeed, without this willingness to meet respons#bility 
and to act according to the dictates of an enlightened conscience, no great 
changes have ever been wrought in the mora/, any more than in the politi- 
cal, condition of our race. ‘The answer of Luther, though trite, is never- 
theless apposite. When counselled not to attend the diet of Worms, he 
replied, ‘‘I would go, though there were as many devils in the path as 
there are tiles on the roofs.” 

If we turn over the pages of Holy Writ, we meet with many ex- 
amples of noble daring in the cause of virtue. The whole life of Daniel 
(for example) is but a continuous history of instances of moral courage 
and pious resolution. Hear him refuse the idolatrous meat from the king's 
table. Hearken to his plain reproof of the wickedness of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar. See him, when he knew that the writing was signed by 
the king, which was intended to debar him from offering the petitions of 
his heart to his God, in behalf of his suffering captive nation. Does he 
cease to pray? Does he close his windows? No! he prays as aforetime. 
For him, the artifice and wrath of man, the king’s decree, and the lion’s 
den, have no terrors. He fears God, and him alone; and, single-handed 
though he is, he goes forth to the discharge of duty, though its highway 
leads him to the lion’s mouth. So it was also with Paul. He never shrunk 
from duty or responsibility because he was alone, or because he feared the 
consequences. Hear his language,—‘‘ What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.””’ We have seen, however, 
that this trait of character which we call individual responsibility, may be 
abused ; and that, instead of contributing to the usefulness of its possessor, 
and the happiness of the community, it may be made to degrade the 
former, and jeopard the dearest interests of the latter. It ts of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that this danger should be observed, and carefully 
guarded against, by such as would model a perfect character for themselves. 
It is doubtless practicable and easy to do so. 

The abuse results, in part, from a vain confidence in the correctness of 
opinions, hastily formed, pertinaciously retained, and zealously promulged ; 
and in part from a false pride of committal, which renders the subject of 
it unwilling to be convinced, or, if convinced, to shape his conduct in ac- 
cordance with his impressions of truth. Hence, it follows, that what such 
an one would call decision of character and firmness, we should denomi- 
nate eccentricity and obstinacy. 
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The means of preventing this abuse, are, therefore, 1. To preserve a 
candid mind, at all times accessible to truth, and susceptible of impression 
from sound argument. 2. To avoid forming hasty opinions upon any 
subject. 3. ‘To take all practicable measures to become correctly informed 
upon questions which arise, 4d. ‘To be slow tn disseminating views which 
we have recently embraced. 5. Never to allow our consciences or our 
judgments to be biassed in their decisions, by the fact that we have enter- 
tained and expressed sentiments, at variance with their present dictates, 
[t may be difficult always to observe these rules strictly, because we are 
liable to deceive ourselves, or to be misled in their application to particular 
cases ; but the more nearly we adhere to their true intent, the less danger 
will there be that we shall act amiss when we act for ourselves. 

We pass now to consider the practical importance of the subject which 
we have discussed, at all times and to all persons, but especially at the 
present day, and to young men. We are not of the number who condemn 
associations. We have stated that many advantages do result from them ; 
but they cannot supersede individual action, or diminish, in the least, indi- 
vidual accountability. And if they are used as a cover from observation 
and responsibility, they will be worse than useless. Man was formed 
by his Creator to think and act for himself, accountable to no one but 
his Creator, and by the union which he has formed with his fellow-men, 
as a member of socicty, he has not divested himself of a particle of this 
responsibility. In the same proportion as the individuals which compose a 
body of men, can be made to feel and act independently of the opinions of 
each other, is our guaranty that their united action will be safe; and hence 
there can have been no time, and no people, and no circumstances, from 
the creation to the present moment, When man could claim exemption from 
this individual responsibility, or when associations were of any use, except 
as affording collective strength to sound individual sentiments. The 
moment that the individual has been forgotten, the same moment has the 
association been like a ship tossing on the shoreless sea, without a helm to 
direct its course. She may reach her port, but who would dare predict 
that she will ? 

All persons would be essentially benefited in their characters and 
amount of influence, by having this sense of obligation continually 
pressed upon them. ‘They would be led to scrutinize the conduct of 
others, before they imitated it; they would be stimulated to exertion in 
their own behalf, and disposed to make efforts which they would else have 
shrunk from. Thus talents may be elicited and developed. Mental, 
physical, and moral powers, may be brought into efficient action ; and when 
you looked into an association, you would not cast your eye around to 
select some master spirit in its ranks, who will govern all the rest, and 
make them the machines for working out his plans; but you would feel 
confident that their united action will be the result of independent thoughts 
and individual convictions, compared, discussed, and moulded into a homo- 
geneous expression. it becomes the friends of associations at this day, to 
provide against a reaction of public sentiment. The current has for a 
long time been favorable to them; opposition has been small and feeble, 
and they have received such countenance and sanction, that we seem 
almost to have forgotten, that they may do injury; that they may be ex- 
tended too widely ; that they may deprive mankind of the benefits which 
would result from the free exercise of the wisdom and talents of very many, 
owing to the management, cunning, and intrigue of a few; and if such 
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suspicions and jealousies should be excited against them, all the good of 
which they are capable, would be lost to the community in the complete 
overthrow which their sepposed or real evil tendeucies would induce. 

We repeat the assertion, that there is some reason to apprehend that an 
extensive prejudice may be excited against the present popular plan of 
association, unless it is carefully guarded by its friends from the abuses of 
which it is capable, and which in some instances it certainly has produced. 
There is special need of moral courage and firmness of conduct at the 
present day. ‘The world is in commotion. The sea of religion, of morals, 
of politics, is each in agitation. “Phroughout Christendom, men cannot be 
neutral upon either of these questions; they are continually acting ; but 
the danger is, that they may act in many cases without reflection, or with- 
out independence. ‘They act as those about them act, because they have 
not courage to act as they think; or, they think as those about them think, 
because they dare not think for themselves. ‘This is not only criminal, but 
highly dangerous to the interests at stake. Every thing sacred is now 
rudely assailed and inveighed against. Every thing that ennobles man and 
raises him above the brute at death is cut off. Every thing that gives 
stability, comfort and harmony to human society, is attacked and placed in 
jeopardy. Ay, even civil liberty is endangered on the only spot, where 
she has ever found a quiet resting place on earth. A disorganizing restless 
spirit is abroad, at one time manifesting itself in outbreakings against reli- 
gion; at another, against good morals; at another, against the established 
principles upon which our government was placed by its founders; at 
another, against all government and all law: hence have sprung the riots 
which have stamped indelible disgrace on our once peaceable communities, 
have desolated property, invaded private rights and the sanctuary of home ; 
and have even shed human blood. Such being the state of our times, are 
we not called upon to think, to judge, and to act, with promptness and de- 
cision. 

But we speak to YouNG MEN, and to them our subject addresses itself in 
thrilling accents. ‘To them we say, we do not sufficiently appreciate the 
value of our birthright; or our danger of losing the blessings which that 
has brought to us. Perhaps, (considering the exigencies of our times,) it 
is not too much to say, that our greatest danger lies in too close an imi- 
tation of the example of our fathers. It should be remembered, that the 
circumstances in which our fathers found themselves placed when they came 
upon the stage of action, were peculiar. Their fathers had struggled, and 
toiled, and made every sacrifice of property, ease, and life itself, to secure 
the liberty and happiness of their descendants. They possessed nothing 
which they had obtained at a small expense; they (ft nothing which they 
had spared any effort to obtain. 

But what was the consequence? Our fathers were like a family of chil- 
dren who have inherited ample fortunes, and all the sagacity required of 
them, is to devise ways and means of disposing of their patrimony in such a 
manner as to contribute to their happiness and luxury, and their descend- 
ants will be fortunate, if they obtain a portion of this inheritance. That 
which comes easily, generally goes easily; and our fathers, having been 
educated in ease, and provided to their hands with a wise constitution, 
sound laws, and valuable institutions, were in danger of receiving and 
using them, as if they could not be destroyed or even hazarded. ; 

They found their country a fair fabric, built and finished, and they did 
hot care to examine the foundation walls, and learn how every stone was 
placed, nor on what main pillars the edifice rested in security. They 
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were educated in the parlor, and were taught to feel perfect security as to 
the strength of the cellar walls; and if a stone is loosened, if a joint is 
started, if a timber is jarred, if even materials of combustion are found in 
the cellar, they are unmoved, they feel safe—the parlor stands, (say they,) 
and we can think and write and talk as usual, and where lies our danger? 
Ay, in your false security! If your fathers, we might say to them, had 
felt thus at ease, would they not have preferred to have regaled themselves 
on the delicious beverage of the East, rather than to have almost said in 
the language of Daniel of old, when tempted to eat idolatrous meat, “ we 
will not detile ourselves with the king’s food,” and then dashed the ac- 
cursed thing into the ocean. 

In every event which transpired, they noticed what principles were in- 
volved, and they preferred to check false principles in the bud, rather than 
to wait for their full developement in action. ‘They preferred to anticipate 
the movements of evil, and prevent its approach, rather than to hold conflict 
with its effects. As one has said, ‘* they snuffed the tainted breeze afar.” 
So must the young men of this age. But let us not be misunderstood. 
We do not arrogate all wisdom, talent and foresight for the young men; 
we are not disposed to crowd our seniors from the field of action. If our 
country, our institutions, and our liberties are in danger ; and we see it, 
and feel it, we ought to have independence to say so, and firmness to act 
accordingly. We should search out the causes of danger and expose them. 
We should feel that we and our posterity have more at stake in the perpe- 
tuity of our country and constitution than our ancestors; and we are bound 
to act accordingly. ‘This is not rashness, but prudence. It is the effect 
of being taught by the example of Washington, Lafayette and other rev- 
olutionary worthies. Would our revolution have been achieved if it had 
depeuded upon the seniors of that day ? Who led the army ? A young man. 
Who led in the councils?) Young men. Who constituted the officers of the 
army? Young men. Who signed the declaration of independence? Mostly 
young men. If Otis and Quincy had waited until they had reached mid- 
dle lite before they acted for their country, they would have waited in vain, 
for they died young men; and yet they lived,long enough to acquire an 
earthly immortality. No, it is undoubtedly true, that if the young men of 
the last century had been content to follow in the steps of their fathers, 
the present century would not have found republican government estab- 
lished on these shores, but we should still have been the oppressed subjects 
of English legislation. 

We say then distinctly, that the younG MEN of the present day, are 
placed under a solemn responsibility to think and to act for themselves; not 
because their seniors ae wanting in wisdom and prudence, but because 
their circumstances differ from those of their seniors. Their risk is less; 
their lease of life is shorter; and all things, as far as their comfort and 
convenience are concerned, may continue during their lives, as they found 
them. But with young men the case is not so. 

If they discover the approach of danger, they ought to sound the alarm. 
If they see that the liberty of conscience, and the protection of law, and 
the enjoyment of equal rights, to procure all of which their grandsires 
spent their substance and spilled their blood, are in danger of being taken 
from them; will they not be faithless to the memory of their ancestors, 
the cause of liberty, and to the welfare of their posterity, if they do not 
come forward and throw themselves prudently, but fearlessly and firmly, in 
the breach? We say that they will. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that in contending for our favorite trait, 
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we are advocating se/fishness. We extol that love of self which prompts 
jts possessor to promote his own happiness fn Ways that may increase, but 
cannot diminish the happiness of others. And we apprehend that our 
subject, if correctly viewed, will commend itself to such persons, as af- 
fording one essential element in the formation of a character based upon 
this lawful self-love. But in no way can this principle of individual feeling 
and action be said to engender selfishness. We are called upon to think 
and to act for ourselves, and sometimes by ourselves; not to secure our 
individual interests at the sacrifice of the public weal; but to promote the 
cause of truth, and the cause of virtue, according to our sense of truth and 
virtue, Whatever may oppose. 

Acting thus alone, if acting right, we give an impulse to the cause we 
espouse, which reaches those around us, and which perhaps moves the 
community ; and thus in blessing mankind, we may be blessed ourselves. 
Such is the only selfishness to which our subject tends. 
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WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION 
OF THAT INSTITUTION. 





By John Farmer, 
Cor, Sec'ry. New Hampshire Historical Society. 


Nore. The year they were graduated is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the severe! 
memoirs. 





BENJAMIN WOODBRIDGE, D. D. 


1642. Bensamin WoopsripGE, was son of Rev. John Woodbridge, minister of the 
parish of Stanton, in Wiltshire, and was born in the year 1622. His paternal ancestors for 
several generations were clergymen. His mother was daughter of Rev. Robert Parker, 
a learned puritan divine, and author of De Signo Crucis, De Descensu Christi ad In- 
Jeros, and De Politeia Ecclesiastica, works much esteemed by the dissenting clergymen 
of his time. His brother, Rev. John Woodbridge, was partly educated at Oxford, and 
came to this country in 1634, with his uncle, Rev. Thomas Parker, and afterwards be- 
came the first minister of Andover, Mass. Benjamin Woodbridge had been a member 
of Magdalen college, in Oxford, but did not complete his education there, although he 
was admitted to the degree of Master of Arts at that University, November 16, 1648. 
On account of the civil wars, which commenced soon after he entered the University, he 
left his native country and joined his friends in New England. Here, his brother had 
married into one of the first families, that of Gov. Dudley ; here, was his uncle Parker, 
one of the first scholars of the time, and Rev. James Noyes, who had married his moth- 
er’s sister, and several other friends, by whom he was cordially received. The college 
at Cambridge had commenced anew under the auspices of President Dunster ; new stu- 
dents had entered, a milder government was instituted, and all its concerns assumed a 
more favorable aspect than they had done under his predecessor. Mr. Woodbridge 
became a member of this seminary soon after his arrival, and when he was graduated, 
Was placed at the head of the class ; a rank to which he seems to have been entitled on 
account of his family connections and his literary acquisitions, which were probably sur- 
passed by none of his colleagues. dias 

He returned to England soon after completing his studies, and within a few years, 
was known as a popular and highly accomplished preacher. He is first represented as 
being “an eminent herald of heaven” at Salisbury, situated in a broad pleasant vale, on 
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the river Avon, in his own native county. He had remained here but a few years, 
when he visited Newbury, in Berkshire, where his eloquence and talents attracted the 
attention of several distinguished persons, and he was invited to succeed Rev. William 
Twiss, D. D., who was long the minister of that place, and whose name was familiar to 
the clergy of New England, by his being the president of the Westminster assembly of 
divines, and by his works on theology, some ot which are read at the present day by 
American students. In this station, Mr. Woodbridge shone as a scholar, a preacher, a 
casuist and a Christian. His intluence is said to have been so great, that he brought the 
whole town, which had been much divided into religious parties, to a state of harmony 
in opinion and unity of worship, which produced a great and highly favorable change in 
the general aspect of society. This he effected by great labor, and unceasing devotion 
to his parochial and ministerial duties, It was his custom lor several years to preach 
three times a week, and to give an exposition of some portion of scripture an hour every 
morning. His success was so remarkable, that before he left Newbury, there was 
scarcely a family in town, * where there was not repeating, praying, reading, and singing 
of psalins in it.’ This is stated on the authority of Dr. Calamy. ee 

After the restoration of king Charles UL., be was one of his chaplains in ordinary ; and 
on one occasion while in that capacity, preached before his majesty. He was one of the 
commissioners of the conference at the Savoy in London, and was desirous of an accom- 
modation, and regretted the failure of the efforts made to effect it. His chance for pre- 
ferment in the church, was perhaps superior to that of any of the early sons of Harvard 
who returned to England; but his conscientious scruples were an insuperable bar to his 
advancement in ecclesiastical dignity. The canonry of Windscr was offered to him, but 
his determination not to conform to the ceremonies of the church, led him to decline its 
acceptance. In 1662, he was silenced by the act of uniformity, which went into opera- 
tion in August of that year, and which deprived more than two thousand ministers, lec- 
turers, masters, and fellows of colleges, and schoolmasters, of their livings. As he could 
not after this preach publicly, he maintained a private meeting at Newbury, whither he 
had returned after an absence of a year or two. In 1671, upon some relaxation of the 
rigorous measures against the non-conformists, he resumed his public labors, and con- 
tinued them until about the time of his death, which occurred at Inglefield, in Berkshire, 
November 1, 1684, in the sixty-third year of his age. He had been the minister of 
Newbury, in publie and private, nearly forty years. Though he suffered less perhaps 
than most of his dissenting brethren, yet he did not purchase any mitigation of ecclesi- 
astical severity, by bending his principles to suit the times in which he lived. He lived 
and died a non-conformist. Tle generally received, notwithstanding his non-conformity, 
the respect of good judges of true and real worth, however much his religious sentiments 
differed from theirs. Dr. Calamy says of him, that he was a universally accomplished 
person ; one of a clear and strong reason, and of an exact and profound judgment. His 
learning was very considerable, and be was a charming: preacher, having a most com- 
manding voice and air. His temper was staid and cheerful; and his behavior very 
genteel and obliging. He was a man of great generosity, and of an exemplary moder- 
ation; one addicted to no faction, but of a catholie spirit. In short, so eminent was his 
usefulness, as to cast no small reflection on those who had a hand in silencing and con- 
fining him.” Anthony Wood acknowledges that * he was accounted among his brethren, 
a learned and a mighty man.” 

His publications were, 1. A sermon on justification by faith, 1653; 2. The method of 
grace in the justification of sinners, being a defence of the preceding, against Mr. Eyre, 
4to. 1656. Of this work, Calamy says, it “deserves the perusal of all such as would see 
the point of justification nervously and exactly handled.” 3. Church members set in 
joint, 4to. 1656. He also published in 1661, a work written by his uncle-in-law, Rev. 
James Noyes, entitled Moses and Aaron; or, the rights of the church and state, con- 
taining two disputations. His name is subseribed to the lines “ upon the tomb of the 
most Reverend Mr. John Cotton, late teacher of the church of Boston in New England,” 
published in the Magnalia, vol. i. 258, 259.—* Calamy, Account of Ejected Ministers, 
i. 94,95. Non-confermists’ Memorial, iii. 290. Winthrop, Hist. NV. E., ii. 161. 1 
Coll, Mass. Hist. Soc. x. 32. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 414, 415. Allen, Biog. 
ong Art. WoopsRipGe. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 20. Wood, Athene Oxon, ii. T774— 
776. 


JOHN BULKLEY. 


1642. Joun BuiKuey, son of Rev. Peter Bulkley, by his first wife, was born in 
England in 1619. His father came to this country in 1635, and was one of the first set- 
ters of Concord, Mass., and was esteemed as one of the ablest writers and divines of 
New England ; he died March 9, 1659, aged 76, leaving three sons who were educated 
for the ministry. Another son, not thus educated, was graduated at Harvard in 1660, 
and was distinguished in civil life. John was probably prepared for college by his 
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father, who was regarded as an excellent classical scholar. At the age of twenty-three, 
he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The next year after he was graduated, he 
joined the expedition which was sent out by the government of Massachusetts, to arrest 
‘Samuel Gorton, a fanatic, who gave much disturbance to the rigid puritans of New 
England. After receiving his second degree in 1645, and prior to 1051, he embarked 
for England, where he had relations of wealth and distinction. Betore he left New 
England, he, in conjunction with Matthew Day, steward of the college, as a memento of 
his affection to his Alma Mater, gave a garden, containing an acre and a rod of land, near 
the college, since called Fellows or Tutors’? Oichard. 

He was settled in the ministry in the town of Fordham, in the county of Essex, and 
continued * to exercise his clerical functions with good acceptance and success.” He 
might have remained here during life, but for the act of unitormity, which silenced his 
friend and classmate Woodbridge. He refused to conform to the ceremonies, and thereby 
lost his living, and was prevented from exercising his ministry in any part of England. 
He now turned his attention to medicine, and was soon qualified to practise as a physi- 
cian, Which he did with good success; and, as Dr. Calamy observes, administered 
* natural and spiritual physic together.” He is said to have had a high reputation for 
his learning, among those capable of estimating his talents. He was distinguished for 
his piety, and it is remarked that “his whole life was a continual sermon.’ After he 
became a physician, his residence was at Wapping, in the suburbs of London, and he 
continued there, or in the vicinity, until his death. He occasionally appeared in the 
pulpit, after the severity against the non-conformists had, in some degree, abated. But 
yet, says Dr. Calamy, “he might truly be said to preach every day in the week ; and 
seldom did he visit his patients, without reading a lecture of divinity to them, and pray- 
ing with them.” He died at St. Katharine’s, near the tower of London, in 1689, in the 
seventicth year of his age. His brother Peter, died at Concord, Mass., the preceding 
year, in his forty-fifth year.—Calamy, Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 311, 312. 
Ibid. Continuation, i. 487. 


WILLIAM HUBBARD. 


1642. Wii1L1am Hussarp, was son of William Hubbard, who came to New Eng- 
land as early as 1630, and after a few years, established himself at Ipswich, Mass., 
which town he represented in the general court six years, between 1638 and 1646. He 
removed to Boston, and died about 1670, leaving three sons, William, Richard, and Na- 
thaniel. William, the eldest, was born in England, in 1621, and received his Bachelor’s 
degree at the age of twenty-one. It does not appear in what manner he was engaged 
from the time of his leaving college until he had passed the age of thirty-five ; but it is 
evident that he had studied theology, and assisted Rev. Thomas Cobbet in the ministry 
at Ipswich. About the year 1657, he was ordained as the colleague of Mr. Cobbet, 
who, though in the prime of his usefulness, required an assistant, on account of the 
extent and arduousness of his ministerial labors. Ipswich, at that period, was a desirable 
situation for a young clergyman. There was hardly any place in New England, at the 
time of Mr. Hubbard’s settlement, which had so large a proportion among its population 
of gifted intelligent minds. It had been settled “by men of good rank and quality, 
many of them having the yearly revenue of large lands in England, before they came 
to this wilderness.” As Mr. Cobbet continued active in his ministerial duties until old 
age, Mr. Hubbard must have enjoyed considerable leisure, which appears to have been 
employed in historical investigations. But his success was not equal to the wishes of 
the present generation, although his labors procured for him much favor and respect 
from his contemporaries. His tirst historical work was “A Narrative of the Troubles 
with the Indians, in 1676 and 1677; with a Supplement, concerning the War with the 
Pequods in 1637.”’ 4to. pp. 132. To which is annexed a Table and Postscript in 12 
pages. Also, “A Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in New England, from 
Pascataqua to Pemmaquid.” 4to. pp. 88. The whole was published at Boston in 1677. 
The same work was printed in London in 1677, under the title of the Present State of 
New England. He was in England in 1678, and might have gone thither for the pur- 
pose of having the work published there. : sa 

His “History of New England” was completed in 1680, to which period the narrative of 
events is continued. In that year, it was submitted to the examination of the general 
court of Massachusetts, who appointed a committee, consisting of William Stoughton, 
Capt. Daniel Fisher, Lieut. William Johnson, and Capt. William Johnson, “ to peruse 
it and give their opinion.” The chirography of Mr. Hubbard was not easy to read, and 
this, probably, was one reason why the committee did not complete the service assigned 
them for nearly two years afterwards. On the eleventh of October, 1682, the general 
court granted fifty pounds to the author, ‘‘a3 a manifestation of thankfulness,’ for this 
history, “he transcribing it fairly, that it may be more easily perused. It appears 
that he procured some person to copy his work, as the manuscript which now exists in 
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the archives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and fairly written in upwards of 
three hundred pages, is not in his hand-writing, but has his emendations., It was pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical Society, encouraged by a very liberal subscrip- 
tion of the Jegistature to it, for the use of the commonwealth; and it makes the V. and 
VI. volumes of the second series of the Socicty’s Collections. It was thought at the 
time of its publication, that it would bring a considerable accession of facts to New 
England history; but its value was much lessened by the publication of Gov. Vv. inthrop’s 
manuseript, by Mr. Savage, in 1825 and 1826. From this work, Mr. Hubbard derived 
most of his facts, and sometimes the very language, down to 1649. 

In 1685, he lost his venerable senior, Mr. Cobbet, who died on the fifth of Novem- 
ber, aged 77. For two years afterwards he was alone in the ministry ; bat in 1687, he 
received as his colleasue, Rev. John Denison, grandson of his early friend and parish- 
ioner, major-general Daniel Denison. The connection was short, as Mr. Denison died 
in September, 1689. Three years afterwards, Rev. John Rogers, som of President 
Rogers, was ordained as colleague to Mr. Hubbard, whom he survived many years, 
The connection was probably the more agreeable to him, as Mr. Rogers was nephew of 
the first wile of Mr. Hubbard. 

In 1688, Mr. Hubbard was invited to officiate at the commencement that year, and 
received from Sir Edmund Andros the following notice of his appointment. 


“ Sir Edmund Andros, Knight, §c. 
“The Rev. WiLL1AM Huseparp, Greeting. 
* Whereas the Presidency or Rectorship of Harvard college, in 
Cambridge, within this his Majesty’s territory and dominion of New England, is now 
vacant, I do therefore, with the advice of Council, by these Presents, constitute, author- 
ize and appoint you, the said William Hubbard, to exereise and officiate as President of 
the said College, at the next Commencement to be had for the same, in as full and 
ample a manner as any former President or Rector hath or ought to have enjoyed. 
* Given under my hand and seal, at Boston, the 2d day of June, in the fourth year of 
his Majesty’s reign, Annoque Domini, 1638,” 


if Mr. Hubbard officiated at the ensuing commencement, when it appears no degrees 
were conferred, We can readily account for the reason that Increase Mather was not 
invited, (see Dr. Eliot's Biog. Diet. Art. HuBearn,) as he was at that time in England, 
as agent of the colony. If he officiated in L684, the year president Rogers died, as 
seems to be intimated by Dr. Eliot, there was a propriety in his being selected, although 
«© Increase Mather was in the neighborhood,” as Mr. Hubbard was the oldest clergyman 
then living in New England, of the alumni of the college, and his character and talents 
entitled him to the distinction. Dr. Eliot, whose characters have been considered as 
drawn with considerable discrimination, bestows a full share of praise on Mr. Hubbard, 
saying, ‘he was certainly, for many years, the most eminent minister in the county of 
Essex ; equal to any in the province for learning and candor, and superior to all his con- 
temporaries as a writer.” Governor Hutchinson gives him the character of “a man of 
learning, and of a candid, benevolent mind, accompanied with a good degree of catholi- 
cism,” which he thinks, ** was not accounted the most valuable part of his character in 
the age in which he lived.” Mr. Hubbard died September 14, 1704, at the age of eighty- 
three years. ‘The publications issued by him, besides those already named, were, the 
election serinon, 1676, entitled The happiness of a people in the wisdom of their rulers 
directing, and in obedience of their brethren attending, unto what Israel ought to do. 
dto. pp. 63, 1676; A’ Fast sermon, 1652; A Funeral discourse on Major-General 
Daniel Denison, 1684; and A Testimony to the order of the gospel in the churches of 
New England, in connection with Rev. John Higginson of Salem. 

Mr. Hubbard married Margaret Rogers, daughter of his predeeessor, Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers. A second wife, whom he married in his seventy-third year, was Mary, widow 
of Samuel Pearce. This marriage, according to Rev. Mr. Frisbie, excited the displeas- 
ure of his parish, * for though she was a serious worthy woman, she was rather in the 
lower scenes of life, and not sufficiently fitted, as they thought, for the station.”? Mr. 
Hubbard had as many as three children, born before the death of their grandfather 
Rogers, in 1655. Their names were John, Nathaniel, and Margaret. John and his 
wife Ann were living in Boston in 1680. John Hubbard, who was graduated in 1695, 
is supposed to have been a son of John or Nathaniel; as was Nathaniel Hubbard, who 
was graduated in 1698. Margaret married John Pynchon, Esq. of Springfield, where 
she died November 11, 1716. Her children were John, born at Ipswich, who had a 
large family, and died July 12, 1742; Margaret, who married Capt. Nathaniel Downing, 
and William, born at Ipswich, 1689, married Catharine, daughter of Rev. Daniel Brewer, 
and died January 1, 1741, leaving a number of children, of whom William was gradu- 
ated in 1743.—Allen, Biog. Dict. Art. HusBarp. Eliot do. Holmes, Annals of 
America, i. 490. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. ii. 147. 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. vii. 253, 
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x. 32—35. Ibid. 2d Series, ti.5. Editor's Preface to his Hist. N. E. Rev. Joseph 
B. Felt, MS. Letter and Hist. of Ipswich. 


JOHN WILSON. 


1642. Joun Witsox, was son of Rev. John Wilson, the first minister of the First 
Church in Boston, and grandson of Rev. William Wilson, D. D., prebendary of St. 
Paul’s in London, whose wife was niece of Edmund Grindal, archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was born in London, in September, 1621, and came with his father to New England, 
on his second voyage hither, Dr. Cotton Mather gives the following account of an 
accident Which happened to him in his early years. ** When a child, he fell upon his 
head, from a loft, four stories high, into the street, from whence he was taken up for 
dead, and so battered, and bruised, and bloody, with his fall, that it struck horror into 
the beholders: but Mr. Wilson [the father] had a wonderful return of his prayers in the 
recovery of the child, both unto life and unto sense ; insomuch that he continued unto 
old age, a faithful, paintul, useful minister of the gospel.” After preaching several 
years, he was invited to assist Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, Mass., and was 
ordained as his ** coadjutor,” in 1649. Johnson calls him pastor to the church at Dor- 
chester. He continued at this place two years after his settlement, and then removed 
to the neighboring town of Medticld, where he was minister forty years. He died 
August 23, 1691, at the age of seventy. He preached the Artillery Election sermon in 
1668 ; but it was not printed, and it does not appear that he ever published any thing. 

Mr. Wilson married Sarah Hooker, daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. His son John was baptized in his grandfather Wilson’s church, at Boston, 
July 8, 1649. His children, born in Medfield, were Thomas, 1652; Elizabeth, in 1653 ; 
Elizabeth 2d, in 1656, who married Rev. Thomas Weld, of Dunstable; Increase ; Jobn 
2d, in 1660, who resided in Braintree, and was probably the same who was one of her 
majesty’s justices there in 1705; and Thomas 2d in 1662. Another daughter is said to 
have been Susan, the wife of Rev. Grindal Rawson, who was graduated in 1678. Sev- 
eral of the descendants of Mr. Wilson, have been educated at Harvard.—Mather, Mag- 
nalia, i. 288. Harris, Memorials of the First Church in) Dorchester, 16. Records of 
the First Church in Boston. Medfield Toren Records. Whitman, Hist. Artill. Co. 
142. Savage, Notes in Winthrop, i. 222, 310, 311. Johnson, Hist. N. E. 165.) F. 
Jackson, MS. Extracts from Records. 


NATHANIEL BREWSTER, B. D. 


1642. NATHANIEL Brewster, supposed to have been grandson of elder William 
Brewster, one of the pilgrims at Plymouth, and one who received his education at the 
University of Cambridge, in England, was, if born at Plymouth, the first native in all 
North America who received a collegiate degree in this country. After leaving college, 
he followed the example of several of his classmates, and sought in England that sphere 
of usefulness, and that vreferment, which could not be enjoyed here. Gov. Hutchinson 
says, he settled in the ministry in the county of Norfolk. From his having received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from the University of Dublin, it may be inferred, that 
he was sometime in that city, and possibly, associated with Rev. Samuel Mather, or if 
not, that he obtained his degree through the influence of this early friend afd companion. 
He might have continued in England during his lile, had not the general ejectment of 
ministers under Charles II. taken place. When that event happened, he left the country 
and returned to America. He arrived at Boston in 1662, with several others who had 
been, or were afterwards, in the ministry. After preaching at different places, and 
probably having visited his friends at Plymouth, and at Norwich in Connecticut, he went 
to Long Island, and was settled over the church in Brookhaven in 1665, and there con- 
tinued until his death in 1690. He must have been nearly seventy years of age. It is 
a tradition in the family, that he married Sarah, daughter of Roger Ludlow, deputy gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. He left three sons, John, Timothy, and Daniel, whose descend- 
ants continue, and are respectable on the Island. His son Danie! was a magistrate in 
srookhaven many years. Some of his descendants have received the honors of Yale 
college.— Wood, Hist. of Towns on Long Island, 42. Hutchinson, Hist, Wass. i, 107. 
Roxbury Church Records. 


JOHN JONES. 


1643. Joun Jones, son of Rev. John Jones, the first pastor of the church in Concord, 
Mass., came to New England with his father, who arrived at Boston, October 3, 1635. 
He was graduated in 1643, and in May 1645, was admitted freeman of the Massachusetts 
colony. As early as 1651, he was living in the Bermudas or Somers Islands, as appears 
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from Johnson, who, in speaking of several of the early graduates of Harvard college, 
says, ** Mr. Jones, another of the tirst fi uits of this college, Is employed in these western 
parts of Mevis, one of the Summers Islands.’ In speaking ol the tather in some compli- 
mentary verses, lie again alludes to the son as follows: 
* Leading thy son to land, yet more remote, 
‘To teed his flock upon this western waste : 
Exhort him then Christ’s kingdom to promote ; 


That he with thee of lusti ig joys may tuste.” 


What became of Mr. Jones after his employment in the Bermudas, I know not. He was 
numbered with the dead in 1693.—Shepard, MS. Journal. Johnson, Hist. NM. E. 82, 
165. Winthrop, Hist. V. E. i. 109, 159. ii, S74. Mather, Magnatia, ii. 23. 


SAMUEL MATHER. 


1643. Samuent Marner, son of Rev. Richard Mather, was born at Magna- Wotton 
in Lancashire, England, May 13, 1626. His father, the great ancestor of the Mather 
family in this country, and one of the most eminent divines among the fathers of New 
England, arrived in Boston harbor, August 17, 1635, and was constituted the teacher of 
the church in Dorchester in Massachusetts, where he died April 22, 1669, aged 73. His 
wife and four sons accompanied him to this country. Two sons were born after he 
arrived here. Four of the sons were educated at Harvard, of whom Samuel was the 
eldest. He was graduated in the ISth year of his age, and before he was twenty-five, 
he was made fellow of the college. He was held in such estimation by the students, 
that when he left them they put on badges of mourning. When he began to preach, , 
he spent some time in Rowley, as an assistant to Rev. Ezekiel Rogers. When the second 
or North church was gathered in Boston, he was invited to take charge of it, and 
officiated as preacher one winter, but declined becoming its minister. Several circum- 
stances induced him to go to England in 1650. On his voyage, he escaped a most violent 
storm; and the ship in which he embarked was singularly preserved from being burnt. 
He spent some time at Oxford, and was made chaplain at Magdalen college in that 
university. He was admitted to the degree of Master of Arts, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He frequently preached at St. Mary’s. He accompanied the English com- 
missioners to Scotland, and continued preaching the gospel there publicly at Leith, two 
years. In 1651, he returned to England, but soon after, went to Ireland with lord Henry 
Cromwell, who was accompanied by Dr. Harrison, Dr. Winter, and Mr. Charnock. He 
was here made a senior fellow ot ‘Trinity college in Dublin, where he again took his 
degrees. He was connected as colleague with Dr. Winter in his public ministry, 
preaching every Sabbath morning at the church of St. Nicholas in Dublin, besides 
officiating once in six weeks before the lord deputy and council. His preaching was 
much esteemed and very successful. He was publicly ordained by Dr. Winter, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Jenner, December 5, 1656. His liberality, although a decided non-con- 
formist, is confessed by Anthony Wood, who admits, that * though he was a Congrega- 
tional man, and in his principles a high non-conformist, yet he was observed by some, to 
be civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion, when it was in his power to do them a 
displeasure. And when the lord deputy gave a commission to him and others, in order 
to the displacing of Episcopal ministers in the province of Munster, he declined it: as 
he did afterwards do the like matter in Dublin; alleging that he was called into that 
country to preach the gospel, and not to hinder others from doing it.’ Notwithstanding 
this tolerant and Christian spirit, he was, soon after the restoration of Charles II., sus- 
pended from the ministry, on account of two sermons he preached at Dublin, against the 
revival of the ceremonies of the English church, from 2 Kings xviii. 4. Dr. Caiamy 
says, “he was represented as seditious, and guilty of treason; though he had not a dis- 
respectful word of the king or government, but only set himself to prove that the eccle- 
siastical ceremonies then about to be restored, had no warrant from the word of God.” 
Dr. Ware says, in his history of the Old North church, that he met with these sermons 
at the Boston Athenaum—that they are full of power and spirit, and that he “ found in 
them passages in the finest style of that peculiar puritan eloquence, which is so happily 
imitated in Walter Scott’s Roinances.” 

Being prevented from any further service in Ireland, Mr. Mather returned to England, 
and was the minister of Burton-Wood, until the Bartholomew act took place in 1662. 
He then went to Dublin, where he gathered a church at his own house.~ He continued 
to preach here without molestation, until September 18, 1664, when he was arrested by 
an officer and carried to the main guard. “ There,” says Dr. Calamy, “ he reasoned 
with the officers and soldiers about their disturbing a meeting of Protestants, when yet 
they gave no disturbance to the Papists, who said mass without any interruption, They 
told him that such men as he were more dangerous than the Papists, &c. The mayor 
having consulted the lord deputy, told Mr. Mather that he might go to his lodgings, but 
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that he must appear the next day before his lordship, for which he and some others gave 
their word. Being the next day betore the mayor, he told him, that the lord deputy was 
much incensed against him for his conventicle, being informed that there were many old 
discontented otlicers there. Mr. Mather denied that he saw any of those there whom 
the mayor named, and gave him an account of his sermon, which was on John ii. 15—17, 
and could not give any reasonable offence. However, that evening he was seized by a 
pursuivant from the lord deputy, and the next day imprisoned; but soon released.” 
When Dr. Stubbs, by some printed letters brought into notice Valentine Greatarick, who 
pretended to some extraordinary powers in curing diseases, and was much resorted to by 
the people of Dublin, Mr. Mather wrote a discourse against his pretensions, which was 
much commended, but not allowed to be printed, on account of the author’s character. 
A certain lady having sent him a discourse, written by several Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, entitled * The One only, and singular only one Catholic and Roman faith,” he 
drew up an answer to it, which was published, and was well received. He continued to 
do good in all ways within his power till his death, and supported the character of a good 
scholar and a man of general benevolence. As a preacher, he held the first rank, and 
his name was known throughout the kingdom. He died October 29, 1671, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, and was buried in Dublin. He was succeeded in his congregation 
by his younger brother, Nathaniel Mather. His publications were, A wholesome Caveat 
for atime of liberty, 1652; two sermons against the revival of the ceremonies of the 
English cherch, preached in 1660; A Treatise against stinted liturgies: An Ilrenicum, in 
order to an agreement between Presbyterians, Independents, and Anabaptists; A Defence 
of the Protestant Religion against Popery, 1671; A Course of Sermons upon the Old 
Testament types, with soine discourses against modern superstitions, which were pub- 
lished by his brother after his decease ; and Observations on the Holy Scriptures, useful 
to be considered in the daily reading the lively oracles, 1707, 18mo. pp. 164. 

Mr. Mather married in 1656, the si-ter of Sir John Stevens, by whom he had several 
children, all of whom, excepting one, a daughter, died young. His wife died in 1668,.— 
Mather, Magnalia, iti 33—4s. Ibid. Remarkables of Dr. Increase Mather, 15, 16. 
Calamy, Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 415—A17. Neal, Hist. of N. E. i. 385. 
Hutchinson, Hist. Mass.i. 108. Magna Pritannia, iii. 1204. Wood, Athene Oxoni- 
ensis, ii, 489, 490. 1 Coll. Vass. Hist. Soc. iv. 178, 179. 


SAMUEL DANFORTH. 


1643. Samuer Danrorrn, son of Nicholas Danforth, was born at Framlingham, in 
the county of Suffolk, England, in September, 1626. His father came to this country in 
1634, and settled at Cambridge, and was elected the representative of that town in 1636 
and 1637. Dr. C. Mather says, “ he was a gentleman of such estate and repute in the 
world, that it cost him a considerable sum to escape the knighthood which king Charles 
imposed upon all, of so much per annum; and of such figure and esteem in the church, 
that he procured that famous lecture at Framlingham in Suffolk, where he had a fine 
manor.” Samuel was not quite eleven years old when his father died. On this event, 
he was committed to the paternal care of Rev. Thomas Shepard, to whose church Mr. 
Danforth belonged, and who proved a kind patron to his son. After being graduated, he 
was appointed tutor, and was made the second fellow of the college, whose name appears 
on the catalogue of graduates. After the return of Rev. Thomas Weld to England, he 
was invited by the church in Roxbury, Mass., to become a colleague to Rev. John Eliot, 
whose labors among the Indians, and in translating the Bible into the Indian language, 
required much of his time. He accepted the invitation, and was ordained September 24, 
1650. He proved a judicious, faithful and affectionate preacher of the gospel. His 
sensibilities were so acute, that it is said he rarely, if ever, ended a sermon without 
Weeping. It was his practice to write his sermons twice over, “and in a fair long hand.” 
His utterance was free and clear; his memory very tenacious, and never known to fail 
him. He was particularly watchful over the members of his church; very attentive, 
and full of consolation to the sick ; and careful to prevent and check any disorders or 
irregularities among the people of his charge. He used his influence to have such per- 
sons allowed to keep places of public entertainment, as would maintain good regulations 
and correct manners in their houses. And when he saw from his study window, “ any 
town-dwellers tippling at the tavern, he would go over and chide them away.” While 
young, and afterwards, he devoted some portion of his time to astronomical pursuits, and 
published almanacks for $everal years. Those from 1646 to 1649, inclusive, I have seen, 
and some of them are valuable for the chronological tables at the end. These tables 
Were consulted and cited by Mr. Prince, in his New England Chronology. Mr. Dan- 
forth published an account of the comet which appeared in 1664, with a brief theological 
application. He contends that a comet is a heavenly body, moving according to defined 
laws, and that its appearance is portentous. His other publications are, the election 
sermon in 1670, entitled, A Recognition of New England’s errand into the wilderness, from 
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Matthew xi. 7—9, 4to, pp. 24; and the Cry of Sodom inquired into, upon occasion of 
the arraignment and condemnation of Benjamin Goad, for his prodigious villainy. 4to, 
pp. 30, 1674. Several spectinens ot his puetry are found in his alimanacks, They appear 
to be more tunetul than the verse of some of his contemporaries. One of his sons wrote 
poetry, and several in the collateral branches of the family appear to have been similarly 
gifted. 


The following, presumed to be a specimen of Rev. Samuel Danforth’s poetry, is copied 
from his Alinanack for 1643. 


rom Awake yee westerne Nymphs, arise and sing: 
And with fresh tunes salute your weleome spring. 
Behold a choyee, a rare and pleasant plant, 
Wiieh nothing but its parallell doth want. 
T’was but a tender slip a while agoe, 


‘ About twice ten years or a little moe, 
But now ’tis grower unto such comely state, 
, That one would think “tan Olive tree or Date. 


A skiltull Husbandman he was who brought 
This matchless plant from far, and here hath sought 
A place to set it in: and for it’s sake, 
The wilderness a pleasant land doth make. 
And with a tender care it setts and dresses, 
Digs round about it, waters, dungs and blesses. 
Aud, that it may fruit forth in season bring, 
, Doth lop and cut, and prune it every spring. 
Bright Phabus casts his silver sparkling ray, 
Upon this thriving plant both night and day. 
And with a pleasant aspect smiles upon 
The tender buds and blooms that bangs thereon. 
The lofiy skyes the ir christall drops bestow ; 
Which cause the plant to flourish and to grow. 
‘The radient Star isin its Horoscope, 
And there twill caigaue and rule for age, we hope, 
At this tree’s roots Astriea sits and sings, 
And waters it, wheace upright JUSTICE springs, 
Which yearly shoots forth Lawes and Libertyes, 
Tiiat no mans Wilbor Wit may tyrannize. 
Those birds of prey, who sometimes have opprest 
And stain’d the country with their filthy nest, 
Justice abhors; and one day hopes to finde 
A way to make all promise-breakers ¢rinde. 
On this tree’s top hangs pleasant LIBERTY, 
Not seen in Austria, France, Spain. Italy. 
Some fling their swords at it, their caps some cast 
In Britain ‘twill not downe, it hanjrs so fast. 
A loosnes (true) it breeds (Galen nc’er saw) 
Alas! the reason is, men eat it raw, 
True Liberty's there ripe, where all confes 
They may do what they will but wickednes. 
PEACE is another fruit; which this tree bears, 
The cheifest garland that this Country wears. 
Which over all house- tops, townes, fields doth spread, 
And stuffs the pillow for each weary head. 
It bloom'’d in Europe ence, but now ‘tis gon: 
And’s glad to tind a desart-mansion. 
Thousands to buye it with their blood have fought 
But cannot finde it; we ha’t it here for nought. 
In times of yore, (some say, it ts no ly) 
There was a tree that brought forth UNITY. 
ft grew a little while, a vear or twain, 
But since ‘twas nipt, t hath searce been seen again, 
Till some here sought it, and they finde it now 
With trembling for to hang on every bough. 
At this fire fruit, no wonder, if they shall 
Be cudgells flung sometimes, but ‘twill not fall. 
Forsaken TRUTH, Time's daughter, groweth here, 
(More pretious fruit, what tree did ever beare ?) 
Whose pleasant sight aloft hath many fed, 
And what falls down knocks Error on the head. 
Blinde Novie sayes, that nothing here is true, 
Because (thinks he) no old thing can be new. 
Alas poor smoaky Times, that can't yet see, 
Where Truth doth grow, on this or on that Tree, 
Few think, who only hear, but doe not see, 
That PLENTY groweth much upon this tree. 
That since the mighty COW her crown hath lost, 
In every place shee’s made to rule the rost: 
That heaps of Wheat, Pork, Bisket, Beef and Beer, 
Masts, Pipe-staves, Fish should store both faurre and nee: 
. Which fetch in Wines, Cloth, Sweets and good Tobac— 
O be contented then, ve cannot lack. 
Of late from this tree’s root within the ground 
Rich MINES branch out, Iron and Lead are found, 
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Better than Peru's gold or Mexico's 
Which cannot weapon us against our foes, 

Nor make us howes, nor siths, nor plough-shares mend ; 
Without which tools mens honest ~ would end. 
Some silver mine, if any here doe wish, 

They it may finde i’ th’ bellyes of our fish. 

But lest this Olive plant in time should wither, 

And so its fruit and glory end togither, 

The prudent Husband-men are pleas’d to spare 

No work or paines, no labour, cost or care, 

A NURSERY to plant, with tender sprigs, 

Young shoots and sprouts, small branches, slips and twigs: 
W hence timely may arise a good supply 

In room of sage and aged ones that dye. 

The wildest SURUBS, that forrest ever bare, 

Of late into this Olive grafted are. 

Welcome poor natives trom your salvage fold, 

Your hopes we prize above all Western gold. 

Your pray’rs, tears, knowledge, labours promise much, 
Wo, if you be not, as you promise, such. 

Sprout forth, poor sprigs, that all the world may ring 
How Heathen shrubs kisse Jesus for their King. 


Mr. Danforth died of a fever of six days’ continuance, on the nineteenth of November, 
1674, aged forty-eight years. Such was his peace in his departure, that Mr. Eliot, his 
colleague, used to say, ‘my brother Danforth made the most glorious end I ever saw.” 
Dr. C. Mather gives him the following epitaph : 


“ Non dubium est, quin e6 iverit, quo stelle eunt, 
DaNFORTHUS, qui stellis semper se associavit.” 


Mr. Danforth married in 1651, a daughter of Rev. John Wilson of Boston. After his 
death, she married Mr. Ruck of Boston, where she died September 13, 1713, in her 81st 
year. By her, Mr. D. had twelve children, of whom Samuel, the first born, died in 
1653, and the next three died in 1659. John, the fifth child, born November 8, 1660, 
graduated at Harvard in 1677; was the minister ef Dorchester. Samuel, the 2d of the 
name, born December 18, 1666, graduated at Harvard 1683; was the minister of Taun- 
ton. His daughter Mary became the 2d wile of Hon. Edward Bromfield, June 4, 1683, 
and they lived together fifty-one years. Edward Bromfield, their son, born November 
1695, was an eminent merchant in Boston, and father of Edward Bromfield, who was 
graduated at Harvard in 1742. Another daughter of Mr. D. died October 26, 1672, Mr. 
D. had two, brothers, Thomas and Jonathan, the first of whom was deputy governor, and 
judge of the superior court of Massachusetts.—Mather, Magnalia, i. 286, ii. 20, 23, 48 
—54. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. 323. Eliot, N. E. Biog. Dict. Sullivan, Hist. 
Maine, 385. Hist. Memoir Billerica, 14. Pemberton, MS. Chronology. 


JOHN ALLIN. 


1643. Joun ALLIN, was probably among those “ sent hither from England” to obtain 
an education. He may have been son of Rev. John Allin of Surslingham, in the county 
of Norfolk, who made a donation of £25 to the treasury of the. Massachusetts colony in 
1635. Soon after taking his Bachelor’s degree, he went to England, became a minister, 
and was settled at Great-Yarmouth, in Norfolk, where, according to W. Winthrop, Esq., 
he died of the plague in 1665. Gov. Hutchinson informs us that he had friends in Suf- 
folk.—Johnson, Hist. VW. E. 165. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 107. Addenda in 
Winthrop, ii. 342. 


JOHN OLIVER. 


1645. Joun Oxtver, son of elder Thomas Oliver, was a native of England, and 
born about the year 1616. His father came to New England in 1631, with six sons, and 
settled in Boston, where he was an elder of the First Church, and died in 1657. John 
was one of the eldest sons, and was admitted freeman of the Massachusetts colony, May 
13, 1640. He was about twenty-nine years of age when he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. While a member of college, he had probably given considerable 
attention to the study of divinity; and had he lived, would have chosen this as his profes- 
sion, and been settled as a pastor over some of the New England churches. But he was 
destined to a short career, being seized with a malignant fever the next spring after he 
received his degree, which caused his death on the twelfth of April, 1646, in the thirtieth 
year of his age. Gov. Winthrop calls him, “a gracious young man, an expert soldier, 
an excellent surveyor of land, and one, who, for the sweetness of his disposition, and use- 
fulness through a public spirit, was generally beloved and greatly lamented. For some 
years he had given up himself to the ministry of the gospel, and was become very 
hopeful that way, being a good scholar, and of able gifts, and had exercised publicly for 
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two years.” From a note by Mr. Savage, in Winthrop, it seems that Mr. Oliver was se- 
lected in 1640 by some of the proprietors of Rumney-Marsh, now Chelsea, Mass., to 
instruct the people there, as it was difficult for them to attend public worship either at 
Lynn or at Boston. The church in Boston was in favor of his being employed in this 
service, and expressed their general consent at a meeting on the twenty-third of March, 
when Mr. Oliver closed thus, “ I desire to speak a word or two to the business of Rum- 
ney-Marsh. Iam apt to be discouraged in any good work, and am glad, that there is a 
universal consent in the hearts of the church; for if there should have been variety 
in their thoughts, or compulsion of their minds, it would have been a great discourage- 
ment. But, seeing a call of God, 1 hope I shall employ my weak talent to God’s ser- 
vice ; and, considering my own youth and feebleness to so great a work, I shall desire 
my loving brethren to look at me as their brother, to send me out with their constant 
prayers.” ” : 

Mr. Oliver presents the uncommon instance of a person being married before he en- 
tered college; and on this account, doubts were entertained whether the graduate and 
the son of elder Thomas Oliver were one and the same; but regarding the high authority 
of Mr. Savage as conclusive, T felt more contidence in dismissing them. His wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Newgate, a respectable inhabitant of Boston. His children 
were, 1. John, born November 21, 1638, died 1639; 2. Elizabeth, born February 28, 
1640, married Enoch Wiswall of Dorchester, 1657; 3. Hannah, born 1642, died 1653; 
1. John 2d, born April 15, 1644, married and settled in Boston, was member of the 
second church ; admitted freeman 1681, and is said to have died 1683, having had a son 
Sweet, by Susanna, his wife, born August 27, 1668; 5. Thomas, born February 10, 
16146, settled in Newton; married first, Grace Prentiss, November 27, 1667; second, 
Mary Wilson, April 19, 1682, and had five sons and four daughters. He was a deacon of 
the church, a representative of the general court and member of the council ; died No- 
vember 2, 1675, in his seventieth year. The widow of Mr. John Oliver married for her 
second husband, Mr. Edward Jackson, of Newton, a worthy inhabitant and a benefactor 
of the college, by whom she had three sons and five daughters, whose descendants are 
numerous. She survived her first husband 63 years, and her last, 28 years, and died in 
1709, aged 92.—Wiinthrop, Hist. N. E. i. 96,328; ii. 257. Savage, Note in do. i. 
96, 328. Interleaved Almanack, for 1646. Boston Town Records. Records of 


Second Church in Boston. MS. Letter of Francis Juckson, Esq., of Boston. Homer, 
Hist. of Newton, in 1. Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 


JEREMIAH HOLLAND. 


1645. JeremiAn Hot.Lanp. Of him little is known. There were two persons of 
the name of Holland, John and Angell, who were admitted freemen of the Massachusetts 
colony in 1636. John settled in Dorchester, and Angell in Boston. The graduate might 
have been son of one of these. Like several of his and the preceding class, he left the 
country alter having completed his education. He went to England, and was settled in 
the ministry in the county of Northampton, where he had a living of between £200 
and £300 per annum. He died before the year 1698.—Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 107. 


Mather, Magnalia, ii. 23. Genealogical Register, 348. 


WILLIAM AMEs. 


1645.  Witttam Ames, was son of Rev. William Ames, D. D., a celebrated theolo- 
gian, who was born in the county of Norfolk in England, and was educated at Christ’s 
college in Cambridge ; went to Holland, and was professor of the University of Franeker, 
where he enjoyed fame and independence. But the air proving unfavorable to his 
health, he removed to Rotterdam with the intention of emigrating to New England, but 
he died at that place in November, 1633, aged 57. His widow, in pursuance of her 
husband’s intentions, came with her children to this country, within a few years after 
his death. In 1637 she was an inhabitant of Salem, Mass., and her family at that time 
consisted of six persons. Probably on account of the advantages at Cambridge for edu- 
eating her children, and particularly her son William, Mrs. Ames removed to that place, 
where she died in December, 1644, and was buried there. Her daughter Ruth married 
Edmund Angier, and was mother of Rev. Samuel Angier, Harvard college, 1673, who 
was the minister, first of Rehoboth, and afterwards of Watertown. 

William, the graduate, was born in Holland, about the year 1623, and was in his elev- 
enth year when his father died. The next year after completing his education, he went 
to England, and in 1643 was settled at Wrentham in Suffolk, as co-pastor with his uncle 
Phillips. He preached likewise one part of the Lord’s day at Frostendon for many years. 
There he remained until he was ejected for his non-conformity in 1662. Dr. Calamy 
says, “ he was a very holy man, of the Congregational persuasion, and in all respects an 
excellent person.” He died in 1689, aged sixty-six. He is omitted by Dr. Cotton Ma- 




















ther among his list of authors of “ larger,” or “ lesser composers,” although he is said to 
have published a tract entitled “ The Saint’s Security against Seducing Spirits, or, the 
Anointing from the Holy One the best Teaching.”—Lempriere, Univ. Biog. (Lord’s 
Edit.) i. 80. Calamy, account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 648. Ibid, continuation, ii. 
797. Johnson, Hist. .V. £.165. Felt, Innals of Salem, 553, and MS. List of in- 
habitants in Salem. 

JOHN RUSSELL. 


1645. Jonn Russexx, son of John Russell, probably the same who was at Cam- 
bridge in 1635, and afterwards an early inhabitant in Connecticut, was a native of Eng- 
land. Having completed his course of college studies, he prepared for the ministry, 
and was invited to settle at Wethersfield, Conn. There he was ordained, and soon obtained 
a considerable standing among the clergy of that colony. In 1657, he was appointed by 
the general court, with Rev. Samuel Stone and several other ministers, to meet such 
elders as might be delegated from the other colonies, to form a general ecclesiastical 
council, at Boston, in June of that year ; and to assist in debating such questions as might 
be proposed by the general court of Connecticut, or of any other Colony, and to make 
report of their doings to the authority by whom they were appointed. Mr. Russell was 
so unhappy as to becoyne embroiled in the Hartford church controversy, from which Dr. 
C. Mather says, * issued thunderings, and lightnings, and earthquakes, through the col- 
ony.” The church of Wethersfield, in consequence of this ecclesiastical dispute, and 
the part which Mr. Russell took in it, became divided and contentious. Some of the mem- 
bers of it exhibited to the general court a complaint against their pastor, for concurring in 
the excommunication of one of the brethren, without giving him, as it was alleged, a copy 
of the complaint made against him, or acquainting him with the nature of his crime. The 
general court ordered that Mr. Russell should be reproved for acting contrary to the 
usage of the churches. The members were also divided in their opinions as to their 
actual existence as achurch. Some insisted that they were no church, because they had 
never been organized in a formal manner according to gospel order ; or if they ever had 
been constituted a church, the members of it had moved away in such a manner as to 
have destroyed its existence. While some were ardently attached to Mr. Russell, others 
as strenuously opposed him. In this state of affairs, the general court appointed a council 
to hear the difficulties which had arisen in the church and town. But the animosities 
had become so general and so deep-seated, that no reconciliation could take place. Mr. 
Russell, therefore, in 1659, removed to Hadley, Mass., where he, and a number of his 
warm friends from Eartford and Wethersfield, planted a new town and church. Before 
he left his former charge, he and his people signed an instrument, and his name at the 
head of it, is followed by about thirty of his congregation. He was settled the first 
minister of Hadley, and continued there until his death, November 10, 1692. He was 
probably 67 years of age or upwards. 

While in Hadley, he became acquainted with Edward Whalley and William Goffe, 
two of Cromwell’s generals, but better known as being among the judges who consti- 
tuted ** England’s Black Tribunal,’ which sentenced to death, Charles Stuart, king of 
England. These men, after residing some time in concealment at New Haven, went to 
Hadley, in October, 1664, and took up their residence with Mr. Russell, by whom they 
were concealed and protected during the rest of their lives. It was while they resided 
with him, and while his people were observing a fast, on occasion of Philip’s war, Sep- 
tember 1, 1675, that a party of Indians collected, and were about to attack the inhabi- 
tants, while assembled in the mecting-house. Some accounts represent the scene to 
have occurred on the Sabbath, but all agree that it happened during a time of public 
worship, and while almost the entire population were collected. The party approached 
the town from the north, with the manifest design to surprise the people at meeting, 
before they could be prepared to make any effectual resistance. General Goffe, and 
Gen. Whalley, the latter of whom had become superannuated, were the only persons 
remaining at home, at Mr. Russell’s. Goffe saw from his chamber window the enemy 
collecting and approaching towards the meeting-house, and knowing the peril of the 
congregation, felt himself constrained to give them notice, although it might lead to the 
discovery of his character, and his place of concealment. He went in haste to the house 
of God, apprised the assembly that the enemy was near, and preparation must be imme- 

diately made for defence. All was alarm and trepidation. * What shall we do, who will 
lead us ?”? was the ery from every quarter. In the midst of the confusion, the stranger 
said, “I will lead, follow me.” “Immediately all obeyed their unknown general, and 
prepared to march against the enemy. Though some of them were armed, yet their 
principal weapon of defence was an old iron cannon, sent there some time before by the 
government, but no one of the inhabitants was sufficiently skilled in military tactics to man- 
age ittomuch purpose. The marvellous stranger knew, and having it loaded, proceeded 
to the attack. Beholding this formidable array, the Indians retreated a short distance, 
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and took refuge in a deserted house on Connecticut river. The cannon was so directed, 
that when discharged, the contents threw down the top of the stone chimney, about the 
heads of the Indians, who took frigit and fled with great terror and-dismay. The com- 
mander ordered his company to pursue, take and destroy as many of the enemy as they 
could, and while they were in the pursuit of the Indians, he retreated unobserved, and 
soon rejoined his companion Whalley in their private ch umber. When the pursuers re- 
turned, their leader was gone, and nothing was heard of him for years afterwards, The 
good people supposed their deliverer was an angel, who having completed his business, 
had returned to celestial quarters. And when we consider his venerable appearance— 
his silvery locks, and his pale visage—together with the disposition of the pious at that 
period, to see a special providence in events which they coutd not comprehend, and 
the sudden manner of his disappearance ; it is not surprising, they supposed their deliv- 
erer came from another world. It was for the safety of Mr. Russell, who saw that no 
evil could arise from their credutity, to favor the fancy of his people. In after time, it 
was known that the supposed angel was Cen. Goffe, one of the protector’s prominent 
generals, who succeeded in eluding the pursuit of his enemies in his native country, and 
in finding a peaceful grave ia the soil of New Mngiend. 

The preceding account, furnished me by Rev. Phineas Cooke, a native of Hadley, 
differs in some respects from the printed accounts of the transaction, but it is believed to 
agree better with tradition, and it seems to be more consistent with probability, than pre- 
ceding statements. 

It has been the tradition that the judges died at Hadley, and were buried in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s cellar. They had resided with him fifteen or sixteen years. As they received 
more or less remittances every year from their wives in England, and frequent presents 
from their friends in New England, Mr. Russell was no sullerer by his boarders. By 
these and other supplies, he was enab!ed to give a public education to two of his sons. 
Jonathan, the eldest, was graduated at Harvard in 1675, was the minister of Barnstable, 
and died February 21, 1711, aged fifty-six. Samuel was graduated at Harvard in 1681 ; 
settled at Branford, Connecticut, and died June 25, 1731, aged seventy-one. Several of 
Mr. R.’s descendants have been educated at Harvard and Yale colleges.—Trumbull, 
Hist. Conn. i. 294, 390, 208, 492. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 200. Holmes, Annals 
of America, i. 316. Barber, ilist. and Aniiq. of New Haven, 54. Amer. Quar. Reg. 
iv. 309, 310. In the last cited work, p. 309, and in Trumbull, i. 294, and 492, the Chris- 
tian name and dates are erroncous. 


SAMUEL STOW. 


1645. Samve. Stow, son of Thomas Stow, one of the early settlers of Concord, Mass., 
was a native of England. His father may have been the same who was of Braintree, and 
who was admitted a member of the Artillery Company in 1638. The son appears to have 
taken the freeman’s oath the same year he received his Bachelor’s degree. In 1650, he 
went to Connecticut, accompanied by two of his brothers, and settled in Middletown, where 
Dr. Trumbull considers him as the first minister. He is not italicized in the catalogue, 
but this is no evidence that he was not settled in the ministry, for ministers were not 
designated in the catalogue in this way, until after the year 1776. In the Triennial for 
1782, there are eight graduates in several of the early classes who were ministers, and 
who are not in italics. Mr. Stow remained in the ministerial office in Middletown, 
about ten years. He then relinquished the profession, and lived a retired and highly 
respectable citizen, unti! his death in 1764. He survived all those who preceded him at 
college, excepting Rev. William Hubbard. Judge Sewall, in a letter to Nathaniel 
Higginson, of London, dated November 16, 1705, says, “ The Rev. Mr. Samuel Stow, 
of Middletown, went from thence to heaven, on the Sth of May, 1704, being eighty-two 
years of age. I have received a very good character of him from Mr. Noadiah Russell, 
minister of that place. His manuscript of the Jews is in your hand, to do with it as you 
see cause, being assured you will do nothing amiss.” The manuscript referred to, was, 
‘* Ten Essays for Conversion of the Jews,” sent by Judge Sewall to Mr. Higginson the 
preceding year. Mr. Stow gave a lot of land to the town of Middletown, for the benefit 
of education, which still bears his name.—Field, Stat. ect. of Middx. Co. Conn. 43. 
Mather, Magnalia, ii. 23. Trumbuli, Hist. Conn. i. 310. MS. copy of Letter of 
Judge Sewall to N. Higginson. L. Shattuck, MS. Letter. 


JOHN BROCK. 


1646. Joun Brock, son, it is believed, of William Brock, was born at Stradbrook, in 
the county of Suffolk in England, 1620, and came with his parents to this country, at 
the age of seventeen years. He entered college in 1643, and proceeded Bachelor of 
Arts at the age of twenty-six. After residing at college two years longer, he engaged 
in preaching the gospel, first at Rowley in Mass., and then at the Isles of Shoals in New 
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Hampshire. He continued at the last place some years, ani afterwards removed to 
Reading, Mass., where he was ordained the successor of Rev. Samuel Hough, on the 
thirteenth of November, 1668. Here he remained respected and beloved, until the 
time of his death, June 18, 1688, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Jonathan Pierpont. Mr. Brock was an eminent Christian, and a laborious, 
faithful minister, preaching not only on the Sabbath, but frequently on other days. He 
established lectures for young persons, and for the members of the church. He often 
made pastoral visits, and they were rendered very useful by his happy talents in conver- 
sation. He was so remarkable for holiness and devotion, that it was said of him by the 
celebrated Mitchel, “he dwells as near heaven, as any man upon earth.” He was 
remarkable for his faith, and the fervent spirit of his devotional services. Several stories 
are related of the efficacy of his prayers, in which he had a particular faith, or an as- 
surance of being heard. When he lived at the Isles of Shoals, he persuaded the people 
to enter into an agreement to spend one day in every month, besides the Sabbaths, in 
religious worship. On one of these days, the fishermen, who composed his society, de- 
sired him to put off the meeting, as the roughness of the weather had for a number of 
days prevented them from attending to their usual employment. He endeavored in vain 
to convince them of the impropriety of their recuest. As most of them were determined 
to seize the opportunity for making up for their lost time, and were more interested in 
worldly than spiritual concerns, he addressed them thus; * if you are resolved to neglect 
your duty to God, and will go away, ! say unto you, catch fish if you can; but as for 
you, who will tarry and worship the Lord Jesus Christ, I will pray unto him for you, 
that you may catch fish until you are weary.” Of thirty-five men, only five remained 
with the minister. The thirty who went from the meeting, with all their skill, caught 
through the whole day but four fishes; while the five who attended divine service, 
afterward went out and caught five hundred. From this time, the fishermen attended 
all the meetings which Mr. Brock appointed. A poor man who had been very useful 
with his boat in carrying persons who attended public worship, over a river, lost his boat 
in a storm, and lamented his loss to his minister. Mr. Brock said to him, * go home, 
honest man, I will mention the matter to the Lord; you will have your boat again to- 
morrow.” The next day, in answer to earnest prayer, the poor man recovered his boat, 
which was brought up from the bottom by the anchor of a vessel, cast upon it without 
design. A number of such remarkable correspondences between the events of provi- 
dence and the prayers of Mr. Brock, caused Rev. John Allin of Dedham, to say of him, 
“J scarce ever knew any man so familiar with the great God, as his dear servant Brock.” 

However distinguished Mr. Brock might have been for his faith and piety, he appears 
not to have preached on either of the great anniversaries, which called forth the most 
distinguished clergymen to exhibit their talents. His name appears among the seventeen 
ministers, who bore public testimony against the proceedings of the elders of the first 
church in Boston, in relation to the settlement of Rev. John Davenport. Mr. Brock 
married the widow of Rev. Samuel Hough, his predecessor, who cied at Boston, Mareh 
30, 1662, having been the second minister of Reading.—.Vather, Magnatlia, ii. 30—32. 
1. Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. vii. 254. Allen, Amer. Bing. Dict. Hutch. Hist. Mass. i. 
248. 


NATHANIEL WHITE. 


1646. NATHANIEL WuIrTeE, seems to be regarded by Mr. Winthrop, in his MS. 
Catalogue, as one of the founders, and the minister of the church of Bermuda. As the 
church was founded before Mr. White was graduated, it seems improbable that he 
assisted in its organization. The names of Nathanicl White, Patrick Copeland, and 
William Golding, occur in the marginal note in Johnson, who gives the following account 
of the gathering of the church in Bermuda: * About this time, [before 1646,] the Lord 
was pleased to gather a people together in the Isle of Bermudas, whose hearts being 
guided by the rule of the word, they gathered a church of Christ according to the rules 
of the gospel, being provided with able persons, endued from the Lord, to administer unto 
them the holy things of God.” Mr. Golding was the minister of this church, which 
was afterwards, and before 1651, banished to one of the Southern Islands, (Mr. Winthrop 
says, Nevis,) where Mr. White, the graduate, is said to have been minister of the same 
church. He took his second degree in 1649, when he was probably here. There was 
a Nathaniel White admitted freeman in 1672, but of a name so common as that of White, 
it would not be safe to consider him the graduate. One of the same haine is mentioned 
by Dr. Calamy, as minister of Lavington, in Wiltshire, about 1662. The graduate is 
starred in the Magnalia, in 1698.—Johnson, in 2 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. viii. 31. Ma- 
ther, Magnalia, ii. 23. Calamy, Account, &c. ii. 761. 
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JONATHAN MITCHEL. 


16417. JonATHAN Mitrenen, son of Jonathan Mitchel, was born in Halifax in 
Yorkshire, England, in 1624. [lis parents were exemplary Christians, who, by the im- 
positions and persecutions of the English hierarchy, were constrained to seek an asylum 
in New England. They arrived here in the same ship with Rev. Richard Mather, 
August 17, 1055. Their first settlement was at Concord, Mass., whence, a year after, 
they removed to Saybiook, Conn. ; and not long afterwards, to W ethersfield. Their 
next remove was to Stamford, where Mr. Mitchel! died in 1645, aged filty-four, leaving 
two sons, Jonathan and David. 

The classical studies of Jonathan, were suspended for several years, after his arrival 
in America; but, ‘on the earnest advice of some that had observed his great capacity,” 
they were at length resumed, in 1642. The next year, at the age of nineteen, he en- 
tered Harvard college. flere, he became religiously impressed under Rev. Thomas 
Shepard’s ministry, which he so highly estimated, as afterwards to observe, “ unless it 
had been four years living in heaven, | know not how I could have more cause to bless 
God with wonder, than for those four years,” spent at the University. He was an inde- 
fatigable student, and made great acquirements in knowledge and virtue. His extraor- 
dinary learning, wisdom, gravity, and piety, occasioned an early application of several of 
the most considerable churches, for his services in the ministry. The church at Hart- 
ford, in particular, sent for him with the intention of his becoming successor to the 
famous Mr Hooker. He preached his first sermon at Hartford, June 24, 1649; and on 
the day following, was invited to a settlement in the ministry, in that respectable town. 
Having, however, been previously importuned by Mr. Shepard and the principal mem- 
bers of his society, to return to Cambridge, free ftom any engagement, with a view to 
a settlement there, he declined an acceptance of the invitation at Hartford, and returned 
to Cambridge, where he preached tor the first time, August 12, 1649. Here a providen- 
tial opening was made for his induction into the ministry. Mr. Shepard died on the 
25th of the same month; and by the unanimous desire of the people of Cambridge, Mr. 
Mitchel was now invited to become his successor. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained August 21, 1650. 

Soon after his settlement, he was called to a peculiar trial. President Dunster, who 
had formerly been his tutor, about this time, imbibed the principles of anti-pedobaptism, 
and preached some sermons against the administration of baptism to any infant whatever. 
Mr. Mitchel, young as he was, felt it incumbent on him openly to combat this principle ; 
and conducted in this delicate and difficult case with such moderation and judgment, and 
meekness of wisdom, as would have well become the experience and improvement of 
advanced age. Although this controversy occasioned the president’s removal from Cam- 
bridge, yet Mr. Mitchel! continued to esteem him, and after his decease, paid a respectful 
tribute to his memory, in an elegy, replete with expressions of that noble and catholic 
spirit, which characterized its author. 

Such were his literary acquirements, and so respectable his character, that so early as 
1650, he was chosen a tutor and fellow of the college. The office of fellow he sus- 
tained during the remainder of his lite. He was a very influential member of the synod, 
which met at Boston in 1662, to discuss and settle an interesting question concerning 
church membership and church discipline, and chiefly composed the result of that 
synod. ‘ The determination of the question at last,” says Dr. C. Mather, ‘ was more 
owing to him than to any other man in the world.”?. The divine Head of the church, 
made this great man, even while he was yet a young man, one of the greatest instru- 
ments we ever had, of explaining and maintaining the truths relating to the church state 
of the posterity of our churches, and of the church care which our churches owe to their 
posterity.” He was a man of singular acuteness, prudence, and moderation ; and was 
therefore eminently qualified to discern the truth in difficult and perplexing cases, and 
to adjust the difficulties of disputants. Hlence in ecclesiastical councils, to which he 
was frequently invited, and in weighty cases, where the general court frequently con- 
sulted the ministers, * the sense’and hand of no man was relied on more than his, for the 
exact result of all.” The great president Chauncy, though much older than he, and 
though openly opposed to him at the synod, said, at the very height of the controversy, 
*¢ | know no man in this world, that | would envy so much as worthy Mr. Mitchel, for 
the great hcliness, learning, wisdom, and meekness, and other qualities, of an excellent 
spirit, with which the Lord Jesus Christ hath adorned him.” 

Morton, the author of the Memorial, who was contemporary with Mr. Mitchel, says, 
‘“* He was a person that held very near communion with God; eminent in wisdom, piety, 
humility, love, self-denial, and of a compassionate tender heart ; supposing a public 
spiritedness ; a mighty man in prayer, and eminent at standing in the gap; he was 
zealous for order, and faithful in asserting the truth, against all oppugners of it.” 

Hubbard, in his History of New England, says, “It was looked upon as no small 
favor of God, not only to that church [the church of Cambridge] to have their breach 
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so fully made up by one of the same spirits and principles with their former pastor, but 
also to the country, in supplying that place with a person so well qualified with the gifts 
of learning, piety, zeal, and prudence, for the better seasoning those, who in their 
younger years are dedicated to the service of the ministry, with the like spirit of gravity, 
zeal, and holiness, wherein his example and doctrine were eminently blessed, to the 
great advantage of sundry worthy preachers of the gospel.’ ’ 

~ Dr. Increase Mather, who was personally and intimately acquainted with him, says, 
«“ He was blessed with admirable natural as well as acquired parts. His judgment was 
solid, deep and penetrating ; his memory was strong and vastly capacious. He wrote his 
sermons very largely ; and then used with enlargements, to commit all to his memory, 
without once looking into his Bible after he had named his text; and yet his sermons 
were scriptural.” 

\s a preacher, he was distinguished for an ** extraordinary invention, curious disposi- 
tion, and copious application.” His voice was melodious, and his delivery is said to have 
been * inimitable.” He spoke with “a transcendent majesty and liveliness,” and towards 
the close of his discourses, his fervency rose to a ** marveMous measure of energy.” 

He was pastor of the church of Cambridge about eighteen years, and “was most 
intense and faithful in the work.” “ He went through a great part of the body of di- 
vinity ; made an excellent disposition of the book of Genesis, and part of Exodus, and 
delivered many fruitful and profitable sermons on the first four chapters of John.” He 
held also a monthly lecture, which was “ abundantly frequented ”’ by people of the 
neighboring towns, as well as by his own society. Hubbard observes that he was “ each 
an helus librorum, that he could spare no time for recreation, but only for necessary 
repast, by which it was thought he much prejudiced his health, by the putrefaction of 
the humors of a plethoric body, which brought upon him a putrid fever, that debilitated 
his vital spirits in a little time, and brought him to the very gates of death before standers- 
by were apprehensive of any danger in his disease, or whither it was tending.” He 
died July 19, 1668, at the age of 43. Dr. I. Mather says, he “ never knew any death 
that caused so great a mourning and lamentation generally. He was greatly loved and 
honored throughout all the churches, as well as in Cambridge, and admired by the most 
competent judges of real worth.” 

His publications were, A Letter of counsel to his brother, written while he was re- 
siding at college; an election sermon, from Nehemiah ii. 10, entitled Nehemiah on the 
Wall, preached May 15, 1667; a Letter concerning the subject of Baptism, 1675; a 
Discourse of the Glory to which God hath called Believers by Jesus Christ, printed at 
Londen 1677, 18mo. pp. 284, and reprinted at Boston, with the letter to his brother 
affixed, in 1721, small 12mo. He left a valuable record of the members of his church, 
in a folio MS., which was found in 1815, by Rev. Dr. Holmes, in Mr. Prince’s collection, 
deposited in the Old South church in Boston. A small volume of his manuscript sermons 
preached in 1650, in the hand-writing of Capt. Jonathan Danforth, was presented by the 
writer of these memoirs to the Massachusetts Historical Society in IS13. 

Mr. Mitchel married Margaret Shepard, daughter of his predecessor, by his first wife 
Margaret Touteville, and had four sons and several daughters. The sons were Nathaniel, 
born March 1, 1659, died at an early age ; Samuel, born October 14, 1660, was graduated 
at Harvard in 1681, who died young; John, who died in infancy ; Jonathan, was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1687, and died in 1695. The sons left no posterity. His daughter 
Margaret married June 12, 1682, Major Samuel Sewall of Salem, and had a numer- 
ous offspring. In this line, descendants from Mr. Mitchel still remain. Two of her sons 
Stephen and Mitchel, were graduated at Harvard in 1718, and 1721. The late Jonathan 
Mitchel Sewall, of Portsmouth, N. H., was son of Mitchel Sewall.—Holmes, Hist. Cam- 
bridge. Holmes Annals of America, i. 350, 425.  .Vather, Magnalia, ii. 54—94. 
I. Mather, Preface to Mr. Mitchel’s Discourse of the Glory, &c. V.—VII1. Hutchin- 
son, Hist. of Mass. i. 260. Morton, .V. E. Memorial, 335—341. Hubbard, Hist. 
. E. 605, 606. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. Art. MircueE.. Eliot, NV. E. Biog. Dict. 


MS. Record of Mr. Mitchel’s Chh. 
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NOTES—PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 


Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


Tre County of Plymouth was incorporated 1685, and contains twenty-one towns, and 
forty Congregational societies, and 175 ministers. 


ABINGTON was incorporated June 10, 1712, and soon after had a church organized. In 
1714, Mr. Brown was inducted into the pastoral office, which be held nearly thirty-five 
years, and then resigned, after which he lived but about one month.—In seven months 
Mr. Dodge was introduced as his successor, and sustained the office twenty years.— 
Mr. Niles, who succeeded, was son of the Hon. Samuel Niles of Braintree, and brother 
to the late Judge Niles of Fairlee, Vt. Possessed of a vigorous intellect, a heart im- 
bued with the true spirit of the gospel, he was an able and faithful minister; and though 
fond of metaphysical investigations, he did not neglect the oracles of God; but made 
them the standard of his faith and the rule of his life. He was an able counsellor and 
peacemaker; wisdom and prudence were characteristic of him. About two years 
previous to his death, he was seized with a pzralysis, which was the source of much 
suffering, till his death, in the beginning of 1814. He published remarks on a sermon 
of Dr. Reed’s about 1813.—Mr. Weeks, who had been previously settled in the ministry 
at Waterbury, Conn., in 1799, took charge of the destitute flock about eighteen months 
after Mr. Niles’s decease ; and all things appeared propitious, but his mind was captivated 
with the writings of Emmanuel Swedenborg, and after retaining the pastoral office 
about five years, he was dismissed, and he became a warm advocate and preacher of the 
Swedenborgian sentiments, in Philadelphia and that vicinity, where it is said he still re- 
sides.—Mr. Spring, son of Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, succeeded, and continued about 
as long as his predecessor, and resigned, and was installed at Hartford, in 1827,.— 
Mr. Shedd retained the pastoral office about eleven months, when he found himself en- 
feebled by a pulmonary complaint, resigned, after which he lived about five months. 
He was aman of great promise ; at the age of thirty-three he fell a victim to death.— 
Mr. Wheeler had been ordained, and spent some time in the western States; was in- 
stalled, and continued less than two years, resigned, and is now the minister of the 
church and society in Conway.—Mr. Ward, the present minister, was ordained the last 
of May, 1834. There were three ordinations and two installations in the first society in 
Abington, in nineteen years, though harmony and good feelings have generally char- 
acterized that society. 

Second Church was organized August 19,1807. The local situation of the inhabitants, 
in the south and east part of the town, with the increased population, led to the estab- 
lishment of the second church and society.—Mr. Thomas is the first minister. He has 
retained the relation of pastor to that church twenty-eight years, and still labors. 

Third Church. Previous to the decease of Mr. Niles, a part of the town formed 
another religious society, and in the autumn of 1813, Mr. Colburn was installed their 
first pastor. He continued their faithful watchman little more than sixteen years.— 
Mr. Alden, the present pastor, succeeded to the pastoral charge near the close of the 
year 1832. He had been ordained and employed as a missionary in the western States 
several years. 


BRIDGEWATER was incorporated as early as June 3, 1656. It then included the ter- 
ritory which now embraces the four Bridgewaters ; three of which are distinguished as 
East, West, and North, Bridgewater.—Mr. Allen, the first minister, was a native of 
Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard. He retained the sacred office ten years, and was then 
dismissed, and moved to cape Elizabeth, and lived twenty-six years, and died at the age 
of sixty-five.—Mr. Shaw, his successor, continued in the ministry nearly sixty years; 
was useful and respectable, and died at the age of eighty-two. A little more than two 
years before his death, Dr. Sanger was installed his colleague, and lived nearly thirty-two 
years after his installation; but in the latter part of bis life, the failure of his mental 
powers incapacitated him to discharge his duties. He had been the minister of 
Duxbury ten years; being afflicted with weak eyes and feeble health, he resigned the 
responsible office. He had contributed to advance the cause of literature in the neigh- 
boring region, by instructing many youth in their preparatory studies for a classical 
education ; and some, who were sent from college seen some months under his care 
and supervision.—Mr. Hodges succeeded him in the ministry, and continued about 
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eleven years and a half, resigned and took up his residence at Cambridge, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Doggett, who still remains the minister. 

Second Church, during Mr. Hodges’s ininistry, was embodied ; a meeting-house erected 
about two miles from the other, and in the month of January, 1823, Mr. Gay was in- 
stalled pastor, where he still remains. He had previously been settled at Stoughton, 
where he was the pastor of the church more than four years ; and on his dismission trom 
Stoughton, he immediately commenced his labors with the Trinitarian society at 
Bridgewater. 


West BripGEwATER was incorporated in 1622. This was the earliest settlement in 
the four towns, and had a settled minister half a century before either of the other 
Bridgewaters.—As early as Feb. 1664, Mr. Keith was ordained the first pastor. He was 
a native of Scotland, and educated at Aberdeen. He sustained the ministry nearly fifty- 
six years, and died at the age of seventy-six. He is represented by Mather, as possessed 
of an amiable disposition, obliging and affectionate ; distinguished for his fidelity and 
exemplary piety. His mind was well furnished from the rich treasures of the gospel ; 
and in his preaching, he was instructive and pungent, but had not recourse to notes, 
He had six sons and two daughters; and twenty-tive years ago, his descendants, in 
what are now the four Bridgewaters, were estimated at 200, and many in the neighboring 
towns were not included in this estimate. He published a Case of prayer on the estab- 
lis:ment of a new society.—Mr. Perkins, the successor of Mr. Keith, was a useful and 
respectable man; continued in the ministry about sixty-one years, and died in a good 
old age, eighty-six.—Dr. Reed was ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Perkins, litte 
more than two years before his death, and he was in the ministry nearly fifty-one vears, 
He possessed “a sound mind in a sound body.” He was several years a member of 
congress. The three above named clergymen’s lives, united, make two hundred and 
forty-two years, and the period of their ministry, one hundred and sixty-five years, 
Thus, for one hundred and sixty-seven years, that ancient church was not without a 
pastor for three years. Dr. Reed’s eyes failed him in the latter part of his life, conse- 
quently his usefulness and activity were greatly diminished. He has left several pub- 
lications, a volume, entitled An Apology for the Right of Infant Baptism, 1806, and 
several sermons.—Mr. Stone is the present minister, Who was inducted into the sacred 
office, August, 1534. 


NortH BrRIDGEWATER was incorporated 1821.—Mr. Porter was the first minister; a 
man of respectable talents, distinguished for his prudence, fidelity, exemplary life, and 
holy conversation. The great doctrines of the gospel were prominent in all his preach- 
ing ; and acrucified Redeemer was a theme on which he delighted to dwell with peculiar 
interest and satisfaction. His faithful labors among his people were blessed to the salva- 
tion of many souls, and he long lived to serve his Master and see the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper in his hand. He was the father of the late Dr. Porter, of Roxbury, and 
Rev. Huntington Porter of Rye, N. H. He had three sons graduates of Harvard col- 
lege, in the same class, 1777. He published a sermon at Mr. Brett’s ordination at Free- 
town. Reply to Mr. Briant’s remarks on that sermon. The day that completed forty 
years of his ministry, Mr. Meach was installed colleague pastor with the venerable 
Porter, and continued eleven years pastor was dismissed and returned to Connecticut 
his native State—Mr. Huntington was son of Gen. Huntington, of New London, Conn. 
He succeeded Mr. Meach, and continued the beloved pastor of the flock more than 
twenty years, at which period, his health being feeble, he was led to resign the pastoral 
office ; and retired to New London, his native place, and soon entered on the employ- 
ment of instructing youth.—Mr. Thompson was invested with the pastoral office in 
September, 1833, and continued about a year, and resigned to accept a professorship in 
East Windsor Theological Institute. 


East BrRIDGEWATER was incorporated 1823.—Mr. Angier was ordained in 1725, and 
retained the office sixty-two years. When he had labored in the vineyard forty-two 
years alone, his son tvok part of the ministry with him, and the father and the son con- 
tinued twenty years together, when the venerable old man entered upon his final rest. 
The son survived the father nearly eighteen years.—Dr. Flint, who studied with 
Dr. Bates, was successor to the Angiers; continued in the ministry little more than 
fourteen years, left in 1821 ; installed in the East church, Salem, successor to Dr. Bentley. 
—Mr. Fessenden continued four years, resigned and entered into mercantile business.— 
Mr. Williams remained in the ministry little short of two years.—Mr. Crafts is the present 
minister. 


CARVER was incorporated June 9, 1790.—Mr. Campbell was the first minister, ordained 
in 1733, continued thirteen years ; and eight days after his dismission, Mr. Howland was 
ordained, who continued in the ministry fifty-eight years; succeeded by Mr. Shaw, who 
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continued eight years, and was afterwards installed over the church in the Second society, 
Middleborough, but resigned the office, April, 1834.—Mr. Chase continued in the min- 
istry little short of seven years, but has recently resigned. The town has been so 
situated that the minister has preached in two meeting-houses, at considerable distance 
from each other. 


DuxBuRyY was incorporated June 7, 1537, the fourth town in the county.—Elder 
Brewster was the first minister. He was born in England in 1560, and was educated at 
Cambridge, in England. He followed the little band of brothers, who removed to 
Leyden, and there he was made a ruling elder in the church before they embarked for 
America. He accompanied the members of it when they came to New England in 1620; 
and when the church at Plymouth were destitute of a preacher, he officiated. He 
shared with them in all their labors and trials. Probably he preached in Duxbury before 
and about the time the town was incorporated. One of his daughters had become an 
inhabitant of that place. The town and church records, which recorded the civil and 
religious transactions, for many years, were burnt, and our information, respecting sev- 
eral of the first ministers, are drawn from Mather, Cotton, and incidental remarks made 
in the writings of others.—Mr. Patridge, born in England, shared the fate of the men of 
that day. Says Cotton Mather, * he was hunted like a Partridge upon the mountains, till 
at last he resolved to get out of their reach, by taking his flight into New England.” 
He arrived at Boston in the autumn of 1636, and was settled at Duxbury, in 1638. He 
was aman of deep piety, and of no inconsiderable abilities. He was selected to join 
with Mr. Mather and Cotton, to prepare a system of church government to lay betore 
the synod who were to meet at Catnbridge 164%. He continued with bis people in all 
their hardships incident to those times, when many of the ministers in Plymouth colony 
lett their places in consequence of the deficiency of maintenance. He died in 1658, 
having been a preacher in England and America nearly half a century.—Very little is 
known of Mr. Holmes, who succeeded Mr. Patridge.—We have good authority to say, 
that Mr. Wiswall was sent to England as agent with Increase Mather,—returned and 
died in Duxbury.— Mr. Robinson was dismissed in 1737.—Mr. Veazie continued twenty- 
one years, and was dismissed.—Mr. Turner continued twenty years ; dismissed in 1775; 
preached the election sermon in 1773.—Dr. Sanger ten years. (See notes on Bridgewater.) 
—Dr. Allyn sustained the pastoral office forty-tive years, preached the election sermon 
in 1805, wrote the first number of the Christian Monitor.—Mr. Moore, the present 
nmiunister, installed IS54. 


HALIFAX, incorporated July 4, 1734, was taken from Middleborongh, and a number of 
the church members went from the First society to form the church in Halfax.— 
Mr. Cotton, the first minister, was son of Josiah Cotton, of Plymouth, who was judge, 
and preacher to the Indians. He was ordained the year after the town was incorporated, 
and continued in the ministry twenty years; and in consequence of a failure of his 
voice, he was induced to resign his pastoral charge in 1756. He removed to Plymouth, 
where he was county treasurer, and register of deeds, and rendered himself useful to 
society, and rose high in their estimation. He died in 1789, aged 77. He published 
two sermons, occasioned by severe drought, and existing war; history of Plymouth; 
the practice of the churches respecting baptism.—He was succeeded by Mr. Patten, 
who continued between eight and nine years, and resigned in consequence of feeble 
health. He was afterwards installed colleague pastor with Mr. Whitman in the South 
church in Hartford, Conn, where he continued about seven years; but dechning health 
led him to relinquish his charge, and he sought a calm retreat tn his father’s house, in 
Roxbury, where he languished and died, Jan. 1775, aged 36. He was the father of 
Dr. W. Patten, of Newport, R. I. His wife was the daughter of the first president 
Wheelock of Dartmouth college. She survived her husband fifty-seven years, and died 
IS31, at the advanced age of ninety-one, eminent for her piety.—Mr. Briggs, a useful 
and respectable man, suecessor to Mr. Patten, remained in the ministry little more than 
thirty-two years. He had six sons, five of them were graduates at Harvard and Brown 
universities, and were all settled in the ministry; four of them are still living. The 
other one is a respectable physician. The aged mother is still living with her danghter 
in Halitax.—Mr. Richmond sustained the ministry neatly thirty-two years ; was dismissed 
in 1832, and still resides in the place, and preaches at times to some who occasionally 
have preaching in the town.—Mr. Howe is the present minister, He had been employed 
several years in the western States, as a missionary. 


HANoveR was incorporated 1727.—Mr. Bass was the first minister, ordained in 1728 ; 
was in the ministry nearly twenty-eight years,—and Mr. Baldwin soon succeeded him in 
the ministry, and continued little more than twenty-three years, and was dismissed in 
1780.—Mr. Mellen was installed about four years after Mr. Baldwin’s dismission, and 
continued twenty-one years minister of Hanover. He was settled in Sterling, Worces- 
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ter county, in 1744, where he continued in the ministry thirty-four years. From his 
first settlement in Sterling, to his resignation at Hanover. was more than sixty years, 
Laboring under infirmities incident to advanced life, he removed to Reading to spend the 
residue of his days, with his daughter, the relict of Rev. Caleb Prentiss. There, he 
survived little more than two years, and closed a useful life at the advanced period of 
eighty-five years. His life bad been filled up with duty and usefulness. Respectable in 
his profession ; many still living retain an affectionate remembrance of his fidelity as a 
minister of Jesus Christ. He had three sons; John, minister of Barnstable, who died 
at Cambridge, 1823; Henry, a lawyer and poet, who died at Dover, N. H, 1209; Pren- 
tiss, chief justice in Maine. He published nine occasional sermons, and a volume of ser- 
inons on doctrinal subjects with improvement.—Mr. Chaddock was his successor, who 
continued just twelve years. He had been previously settled in the North society in Roch- 
ester. He died in Virginia.—Mr. Chapin continued the pastor of the church in Hanover 
just tive years—had been ordained in Hillsborough, N. H.— installed in Connecticut. 
Now in Granville, Mass.—Mr. Smith was the pastor nearly five years. He had been 
settled in Vermont, then Hopkinton, N. H. After he left Hanover he was employed 
several years a domestic missionary in the city of Boston. Now at Manlius, N. Y.— 
Mr. Dunean, the present pastor, educated at Bangor institution—settled at Jacksonville 
and Brooks, Maine, 1829; at Hanover, Aug. 1833. 


Hanson, formerly a part of Pembroke, was incorporated 1820.—Dr. Hitchcock was 
the first minister. He was ordained 1748, and held the office filty-five years, and lived 
to the advanced age of eighty-three. He was sociable, friendly, and hospitable ; esteemed 
as aman of talents and “many in his old age profited by his instructions.” He pub- 
lished a sermon preached to a military company in 1757; at the ordination of E. Hitch- 
cock at Beverly, 1771; at the election, 1774: anniversary at Plymouth, 1774; Dudleyan 
lecture, 1779.—Mr. Barstow was successor and colleague, who continued the pastoral 
relation eighteen years, and died, 1821, aged fifty-one years.—Mr. Howland, the present 
pastor, has sustained the ministry nearly nine years. 


HinGHAM was incorporated 1635, the second town in the county of Plymouth. The 
First Church embodied in September, 1635, the twelfth in Massachusetts.—Mr. Hobart, 
the first minister, was born at Hingham, in Norfolk, in England, in 1604. He preached 
in various places in England, about nine years, until 1635, when he embarked for New 
Eneland, and arrived in Charlestown, June 8, 1655, and commenced a new settlement on 
the 18th of September, 1635, with a number of his friends at Hingham, where he con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of his office till he died, Jan. 20, 1679, seventy-five 
years of age. He was esteemed for his piety, talents. independence, and persevering 
spirit, which no ordinary difficulties would overcome. He had four sons, who graduated 
at Harvard college ; two in 1660, two, 1667 ; all were respectable ministers.—Mr. Norton 
was ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Hobart, a few months before his decease. He 
labored in his Master’s vineyard nearly thirty-eight years. He was nephew of the 
Rev. Mr. Norton, of Boston. Ele was mild, amiable in his disposition, conciliating in 
his deportment, well calculated to preserve harmony among his people.—Dr. Gay, in less 
than two years after Mr. Norton’s decease, was ordained his successor, and continued in 
the ministry nearly sixty-nine years, and died at the advanced age of nearly ninety-one. 
On the day which completed the eighty-fifth year of his age, he preached a sermon, 
called the Old Man’s Calendar, from Joshua xiv. 10, which was reprinted in England, 
translated into the Dutch language, and published in Holland, and several editions of it 
have been published in this country. Eight of his sermons at different ordinations were 
published ; on artillery election; on the transcendent glory of the gospel, 1728 ; on the 
death of John Hancock, 1744; election sermon, 1745; convention, 1746; Dudleyan 
lecture, 1759; two on the death of Dr. Mayhew, 1766; thanksgiving sermon, 1771. 
Dr. Gay was learned, eminent, and much esteemed ; and retained his mental powers in 
an uncommon degree till his death.—Dr. Ware, his successor, was ordained about 
seven months after the decease of the venerable Gay, and continued nearly eighteen 
years; resigned to accept the Hollis professorship of divinity in Harvard university, 
where he still continues.—Mr. Richardson was invested with the pastoral office, in 
about fourteen months after the resignation of Dr. Ware, and still continues in the 
ministry in that place. The first society in Hingham continue to worship in the oldest 
house in New England, probably in the United States. Erected by their remote ances- 
tors in 1681. It has stood one hundred and fifty-four years. Venerable and respectable 
in its appearance ; its spire rises from the centre of the roof, a specimen of architecture 
‘* of gone-by times.” 

Second Church in Hingham, embodied 1745.—Dr. Shute was the first minister, 
ordained Dec. 10, 1746. He continued to be the pastor more than fifty-five years. His 
sight failed him, in consequence of which he ceased from his public labors in March, 
1799, but survived till Aug. 30, 1802. Serene and patient under his infirmities, he waited 
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until his change came. He was honored with a seat in the convention which formed the 
constitution of the United States. He publixhed an artillery election sermon, 1767: elec- 
tion sermon, 1768; on the death of Dr. Gay, 1787.—Mr. Whitney succeeded to the 
pastoral office, Jan. 1, 1800, and continued till April, 1833.—Mr. Burton is the stated 
preacher in the society. 

Third Church, embodied June 16, 1807.—Mr. Colman was the first minister, ordained 
the next day after the church was embodied, and remained the pastor till March, 1820. 
He removed to Boston, opened an academy in Brookline, where he continued several 
years. After the Independent church was organized in Salem, he was invited to take 
the charge of it, and was installed Feb. 1825, and there remained till Dec. 1831. He 
now resides in Deerfield, on a farm which he has purchased and cultivates—Mr. Brooks 
succeeded Mr. Colman in less than a year, and is the present minister. 


Hux was incorporated 1644. It was once a place of some note ; and it is believed 
had several Congregational ministers ; but for a long course of years, that place has not 
greatly flourished. 


[In examining Savage’s Winthrop, we have found some account of Hull. We have inserted 
the facts, respecting Messrs. Whitman and Veazie, in the tables. Mr. Savage doubts whether 
Hull ever had more than one clergyman to reside in it during life. The church was (the 21st 
formed in Massachusetts) established July, 1644. Rev. Marmaduke Matthews spent some time 
in Hull, about the year 1650, whence, though as Johnson says, he “lost the approbation of some 
able, understanding men, both among magistrates and ministers, by weak and unsafe expressions 
in teaching,” he was nevertheless called to the church in Malden. A very humble confession of 
Matthews may be found in 3 Hist. Coll. 1. 29—31. See Wonder Working Providence, IIL. c. 7. 
Probably the Christian erdinances have never been regularly adininistered for a continuous period 
since 1767. Hull is the least populous town in Massachusetts, and, except Newburyport, the 
smallest in territory. From twelve to eighteen votes are usually given at the elections. In the 
records of the general court, May 26, 1647, it is mentioned, “ There being now divers fishermen, 
and men of good ability, in Hull, who may comfortably carry on the affairs of a town, they are 
enabled by the authority of this court,” &¢c.—Editor.] 


KinGsTon was incorporated 1726, formerly the north part of Plymouth.—Mr. Stacy 
was the first minister, and lived to sustain the ministry twenty-one years; and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Macarty, who resigned the pastoral charge in 1745. He was afterwards 
installed at Worcester, where he died in the ministry, at an advanced age.—Mr. Rand, 
the third pastor, was installed 1746—continued nearly thirty-three years, and died at the 
age of seventy-nine. He had previously been settled at Sunderland, on Connecticut 
river, and had been minister there about twenty years.— Mr. Willis retained the pastoral 
office nearly forty-eight years, and still resides in the place.—Mr. Cole was ordained 
Jan. 1829, and still remains in the ministry. [The writer understands that Mr. Wight, 
late of E. Sudbury, now Wayland, is preaching there, probably Mr. Cole has left.] 

The Trinitarian Church had been organized just before Mr. Salter was ordained, but 
he retained the pastoral office about eighteen months, and Mr. Powers, his successor, was 
invested with the office June 5, 1831, and retained it till] March 1834. He had previously 
been settled in the ministry —Mr. Jackson, who had been settled in Maine, was installed 
last November and is the present minister. 


MarsHFIELpD was incorporated March 2, 1640, the fourth in the county of Plymouth. 
—Mr. Bulkley was the first minister, ordained about the time the town was incorporated. 
He was the son of the Rev. Peter Bulkley, the first minister at Concord; born in Eng- 
land, came to New England 1635. He spent several years in Marshfield, and in the ad- 
vanced life of his father, he was installed colleague pastor with him. Dr. Cotton Mather, 
in speaking of Mr. Bulkley the senior, says, * leaving his well fed flock in the wilder- 
ness, under the pastoral care of his worthy son, Mr. Edward Bulkley,” he lived to be 
old, a number of years longer than he was able to sustain the ministry. He died at 
Concord 1696.—Mr. Arnold sacceeded Mr. Bulkley, and continued in the ministry 
thirty-five years—Mr. Thompson, next in succession, was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Braintree, survived but about seven years and a half; and was succeeded 
by Mr. Gardner, who was born in Scotland, and sustained the ministry thirty-one and a 
half years.—Messrs. Hill, Green, and Brown, were all settled and dismissed in the 
period of twenty-three years.—Dr. Shaw was the eighth minister and sustained the 
pastoral office more than half a century.—Mr. Parris, the present minister, was a 
number of years an instructor of youth, before he settled in the ministry, which was at 
the age of fifty. 
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Second Church.—Mr. Wales, a native of Braintree, was the first minister, and re- 
tained the pastoral office fifty-six years, and lived to the advanced age of ninety-two.— 
Mr. Leonard was installed nearly six years before the death of his venerable colleague, 
and was in the ministry forty-live years. 


MIppLEBOROUGH was incorporated in 1660, but the church was not organized until 
Dee. 26, 1694, thirty-four years alter, when Mr. Fuller, a deacon of the church at 
Plymouth, was ordained at the same time ; but died in about eight months, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. He was considered a godly man, a useful preacher, and before 
his ordination, had occasionally preached to that people above sixteen years.—Mr. Palmer 
succeeded Mr. Fuller in 1696; but after he had continued about twelve years, he was, 
by an ecclesiastical council of twelve churches, deposed froim the ministry. Ile had 
been previously dismissed by a vote of the church and society, but he continued to 
preach in a private house to his adherents.—Mr. Peter Thacher, son of the Rev. Peter 
Thacher, of Milton, succeeded. He was distinguished for piety and fidelity. His 
labors were much blessed. In one time, of less than three years, nearly two hundred 
were added to the church. In the year 1742, one hundred and forty-four were received 
into the church at Middleborough. During Mr. Thacher’s ministry, Luke Short, supposed 
to be one hundred years old, was admitted into the church. Mr. Thacher was in the 
ministry thirty-five years; died April 1744, aged fifty-five years. He published an 
history of the revival in Middleborough in the Christian History, where is a particular 
account of this excellent man, by Mr. Prince. While Mr. Thacher was in the ministry, 
in March, 1718, the two deacons, Bennett and Tinkham, and both their wives, cied in 
the same week—and husband and wife interred at the same time, in the same grave with 
their respective husbands. After Mr. Thacher’s decease, unhappy difficulties rent the 
church. A large majority of the church, and a minority of the society, chose and 
ordained Mr. Conant in March, 1745. In the following October, the minority of the 
church and majority of the society setded Mr. Weld, who continued but a few years. 
His society gradually left him, and returned to the other society, ull at length he was 
dismissed, and the two societies became again happily united.—Mr. Conant continued in 
the ministry more than thirty-(wo years, and was cut off in the midst of his usefulness 
at the age of fifty-eight years.—Mr. Barker was successor to Mr. Conant, continued in 
the ministry thirty-four years and a half. Took a lively interest in the political move- 
ments of the day; and was for one term, or more, by the suffrages of the district in 
which he lived, elected a member of congress. In the course of his ministry, in Nov. 
1788, Hannah Tinkham, being ninety-four years old, delivered to the church, in the 
presence of others, a rational and affecting account, verbally, of what God had done for 
her soul, received the ordinance of baptism, and was admitted into the church; after 
which, she lived nearly four years.—Mr. Paine succeeded. At the close of a period of 
six years and a half, he resigned, and was soon installed at Litthe Compton, R. I. succes- 
sor of the Rev. Mase Shepard. He has recently been dismissed.—Mr. Eaton, who had 
been ordained at Fitchburg, where he was several years in the ministry, was installed sue- 
cessor to Mr. Paine, and continued ten years, resigned April 10, 1834, and the next Sabbath 
commenced preaching at Charlotte, Vt., on Lake Champlain, and in the autumn installed 
there. The church and society, have, since his dismission, been divided into two religious 
societies. 

Second Church in Middleborough was formed in a considerable degree, by members 
originally belonging to the first society. The local situation led to the measure.— 
Mr. Ruggles was ordained there, the time when seems to be unknown, no records 
could be found; but we have good authority to state he was minister there several years, 
and it is ascertained that he was installed pastor of the church in New Braintree, April 18, 
17545; so it must have been a number of years preceding that. He graduated at Yale, 
1721.—Mr. Turner, his successor, was ordained in 1761. He continued to hold the 
pastoral otlice forty-two years, and died at the age of seventy-one.—Mr. Crafts was 
installed colleague pastor with Mr. Turner, about two years before Mr. Turner’s death. 
Mr. Crafts had been ordained over the church aud society in Princeton, in 1786; but 
in about three years he became unable to preach by ill health, and remaining about two 
years in that State, resigned in March 1791. Having recovered his health ina good 
measure, and ten years after his dismission, he was invested with the sacred charge.— 
Mr. Shaw was his successor in the ministry. He had been settled eight years at Carver, 
and nearly tifteen in Middleborough. . 

Third Church. This society is composed in part from Bridgewater, and their first 
minister was Mr. Reed, who was ordained 1750; continued thirty-five ; succeeded by 
Mr. Gurney, who lived in the ministry twenty-seven years.—Mr. Colby, the present 
minister, seventeen years. 


PEMBROKE was incorporated in 1711, and the year following, Mr. Lewis was ordained 
the first minister, and retained the pasteral office about thirty-nine years; died in 1753, 
at the age of sixty-eight. He sustained a respectable rank in society, was called to 
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preach the election sermon 1748.—Mr. Smith succeeded him in the ministry at the close 
of 1754, and continued in the ministry thirty-four years. He was forty-nine when he 
was ordained in that place, and died in 1788, aged eighty-three —Mr. Whitman was in 
the ministry about nine years, and then disinissed. He soon entered on the study of 
law ; opened an office in the legal profession, commenced the practice ; still resides in 
the place.—Mr. Hawley was son of the Rev. Gideon Hawley, who was missionary 
among the Marshpee Indians about fifty years, and died 1807, at the age of eighty. He 
continued in the ministry at Pembroke little more than sixteen months, when he died. 
He was a respectable scholar, modest in his deportinent, and amiable in his disposition. 
—In 1801, Mr. Allen was ordained pastor of that church, and still retains the relation. 


PiyMmoutTH takes the date of its incorporation from 1620, the commencement of its 
settlement; and is the most ancient of the New England establishments. —The first 
minister was Ralph Smith, who was born and educated in England. In the beginning of 
the year 1629, Mr. Smith was elected their pastor. Circumstances strongly imply 
that his consecration to the sacred office, must have been by lay-ordination. He re- 
tained the pastoral office about six years; and then Mr. Reyner, who came from Eng- 
land, was ordained in 1636; and continued in the ministry eighteen years, was dismissed, 
and afterwards was installed at Dover, N. H., 1657; and died in that place April 3, 
1669.—Mr. Brewster was chosen and ordained a ruling elder over the church, while in 
exile in Leyden, in Holland. He was a man of deep piety, of an exemplary life, and 
much devoted to the cause of the Redeemer. He had long witnessed the corruption of 
the established church of England, and thought it was his duty to withdraw from it. 
He and a number of others formed a new society, and as they had no convenient place 
to meet for worship, he opened the doors of his own house for their reception, then under 
the pastoral care of the venerable Clifton and Robinson. ‘They met on the Lord’s day 
at Mr. Brewster’s house, where they were cordially received, and hospitably entertained, 
at his expense, as long as they could assemble without interruption. The resentment of 
the hierarchy rose so high, that they were obliged to seek refuge in some other jurisdic- 
tion, In 1607, when the new formed church were about to embark for Holland 5 
Mr. Brewster and Mr. Bradford were apprehended and imprisoned at Boston, in England ; 
and with much expense and difficulty, Mr. Brewster obtained his liberty. He maniested 
his benevolence in defraying the expenses of the poor of the society, to be transported 
to Huiland, before he embarked for that country. His property, which had been consid- 
erable, had now becbme nearly exhausted, at a time, when he had a large family to 
support, and in a situation which would incur no inconsiderable expense. In this ex- 
tremity, be availed himself of his literary resources. Being well acquainted with the 
learned languages, he opened a school in Leyden for the instruction of the youth of the 
city and university in the English language. To facilitate their progress, he formed a 
grammar, by which they could easily obtain a knowledge of it. By his integrity and 
spirit of enterprise, he gained the confidence of all with whom he had dealings, and 
secured their triendship, and in this way raised up friends, who aided him in establishing 
a printing-press, from which he issued books; which the prelatic power of England 
would have suppressed, at once, in their dominion. He consecrated his talents and 
literary acquisitions to disseminate divine truth, and check the progress of error. 
When he arrived with the infant church in the American wilderness, he was ever ready 
to officiate as a minister of the gospel, when circumstances called for his assistance. 
Having been ordained a ruling elder, he was considered the minister of the Plymouth 
church, and afterwards at Duxbury. He died in 1644, aged eighty-four years.— 
Mr. Cotton, the fourth minister of Plymouth, was son of Rev. Jobn Cotton, of Boston. 
Atter he had accomplished his collegiate education, he commenced preaching at Martha’s 
Vineyard, where he continued three years. Finding himself in the vicinity of several 
tribes of Indians, he acquired a knowledge of their language, and preached to them the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, as well as to his own people. In this way he afforded 
inuch assistance to the venerable Mavhew, the first minister of Martha’s Vineyard, who 
was then laboring among the Indians. While there, in 1667, he was invited to Plymouth, 
but was not ordained until June, 1669. He there remained thirty years, exeiting a 
happy influence, not only on his own society, but the neighboring region. Imitating his 
Lord and Master, he went about doing good. In 1681, in order to accommodate one of 
the brethren, who could not read, he introduced the practice of reading the psalin when 
sing line by line, and this seems to have been the origin of that mode of singing, which 
was so long continued in the New England churches. Near the close of thirty years 
during which he had been in the place, there arose some difference in opinion, between 
him and bis chureh, respecting the settlement of a minister In the neighborhood, in which 
complete reconciliation seeming impracticable, he was led to resign the pastoral office in 
the autumn of 1697. Having had an invitation to go to Charleston, South Carolina, he 
embarked in a few weeks, and there he soon orgenized a church, and continued to 
labor with fidelity and good success, till his death, Sept. 1s, 1699. Ilis Christian 
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friends there, erected a monument over his dust, which bespeaks his worth. He had 
three sons settled in the ministry ; John, at Yarmouth; Roland, at Sandwich ; and The- 
ophilus, at Hampton Falls.—Two years elapsed after ir, Cotton's resignation at 
Plymouth, before Mr. Litthe was ordained the pastor of the church. He coutinved 
twenty-four years in the ministry, and died at the age ol forty-four.—He was succeeded 
by Mr. Leonard, who sustained the pastoral office nearly thirty-six years. —Dr. Robbins 
was the seventh ordained minister in this ancient church. He was a man whose inental 
powers were of an high order, well cultivated and disciplined, enriched with science 
and divine knowledge ; and his heart deeply imbued with the spirit of the gospel. He 
discharged the duties of the ministry with a zeal and fidelity which every ambassador of 
the Prince of peace, ought to admire and imitate. To the law and the testimony, he 
had recourse to learn the will of God, his duty to his heavenly Father, and mankind, 
The result of his investigations, was a firm belief of the doctrines, which were preached 
to the first cultivators of that soil, by the puritanic fathers, who-e bodies have long since 
mouldered back to dust. His life was a transcript of the Christian virtues, and his 
preaching was calculated to awe the presumptuous, restrain the rash, to convince sinners 
of their guilt, and danger, and lead them for salvation to Christ. His publications were 
an index of his mind, luminous and instructive. A funeral sermon, on the death of 
E. Watson, 1767 ; reply to J. Cotton; some brief remarks on a piece by J. Cotton, in 
answer to the preceding, 17743; election sermon, in 1791; at the convention; on the 
landing of our forefathers, 1794; before the Humane Society, 1796. He died June 30, 
1799, aged sixty.—Dr. Kendall, his successor, was ordained Jaa. 1, 1800, and still retains 
the pastoral charge. 

Second Church. This society was formed near a century ago, and as early as 1737.— 
Mr. Ellis was ordained the first minister. He continued about twelve years, was dis- 
missed, and installed at Rehoboth.—Mr. Packard was his successor, who continued 
about four years and was dismissed.—Mr. Hovey, the third minister, was installed in 
April, 1770, and continued in the ministry there, thirty-three years, and died at the age 
of ninety. He had, previously, been ordained at Rochester, where he was pastor of the 
church at Matteposset twenty-five years. While in that place, he devoted considerable 
time to the study of the medical profession, and became a respectable and useful 
physician, and administered for the maladies ef the body as well as the soul. His 
lite was not only filled up with duty and usefulness, but it was a display of meekness, 
humility, charity and Christian piety. For his own satisfaction and improvement, in the 
divine life, he kept a journal through the sixty-five years which he preached, which he 
left at his decease, spread over seven thousand pages in short hand. He published his 
valedictory sermon at Matteposset, and one on the subject of mortality.—Mr. Stetson, 
and Mr. Bushnell were both dismissed in succession, after having remained in the ministry 
afew years.—Mr. Partridge died, in a few months after he was settled, at the age of 
thirty-six. He had been employed several years as a missionary.—Mr. Barrett remained 
about seven and a halt years. He now resides in Westford —Mr. Conant was installed 
April, 1834. He had been the minister of Paxton from Feb. 1803 to Sept. 1832, when 
his pastoral relation was dissolved. 

Third Church. The third society was formed after the death of Dr. Robbins.— 
Mr. Judson was installed the first pastor in May, 1802. He was father of Dr. Judson, 
missionary in Birmah, who was one of the first missionaries sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, but soon embraced the Baptist sentiments, and was taken 
under the patronage of the American Baptist Board. After which, the father at Ply- 
mouth, avowed similar sentiments, which led toa dissolution of the pastoral connection, in 
August, 1817. Mr. Judson removed to Scituate, where he died in 1826.—Mr. Torrey 
was installed Jan. 1, IS18, and continued little more than five years, and was dismissed — 
Mr. Freeman, who had spent considerable time at the south in the ministry, was in- 
stalled in 1824, and continued eight and a half years, since settled in the ministry. — 
Mr. Beutelle, who studied divinity at Andover, was ordained in May, 1834. 

Fourth Church. This society is formed in a part of Plymouth called Eell River, and 
Mr. Whitman was ordained the first minister in 1819. This society, in 1834, was 
strengthened and blessed with a happy revival. 

Fifth Church, denominated the Robbins Society, has not yet had a settled pastor. 
They have preaching ; Rev. L. W. Clarke has been for some time their stated preacher. 


PLYMPTON was originally a part of Plymouth, formed into a society, 1695, incorpo- 
rated by the name of Plympton, in 1707,—Mr. Cushman was ordained the first minister, 
Oct. 27, 1698, and continued thirty-four years in the minis:ry. He had been a deacon 
several years in the church et Plymouth, before he commenced preaching. He died at 
the age of nearly eighty-four.—Mr. Parker was settled colleague pastor with the ven- 
erable Custiman, who survived about eleven months. Mr. Parker centinued in the 
ministry nearly forty-five years, and died at the age of seventy-one. Both of the pre- 
ceding ministers were men of deep piety, devoted to the cause of their Master, and 
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were useful in the vineyard of their Lord.—Mr. Sampson was settled colleague with 
Mr. Parker in 1775, and enjoyed the affection of the people of his charge, in a consid- 
erable degree, but changing his views on scripture doctrines, and consequently his 
former mode of preaching, he lost the confidence and affection of the people of his 
charge in some measure ; he resigned the pastoral office in 1796. He died in the 
city of New York, Dec. 13, 1823, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He seldom 
preached after his dismission. For a while he sustained the office of a judge of the 
lower court; wrote in the public newspapers; became the author of several books. A 
man of good literary talents — Mr. Withington, the fourth minister, retained the pastoral 
office little more than three years. Being dangerously sick, and not expecting again to 
resume his labors, resigned ; but eventually so tar recovered, as to engage in the employ- 
ment of instructing youth, and kept a shop in Boston, where he died, April, IS31, at the 
age of sixty-two.—Mr. Briggs was installed at Plympton, in the close of the year 1801; 
continued six years and a half. He had previously been settled in the ministry, at Tiv- 
erton, R. I. He removed to New Hampshire and died Sept. 18, IS11—Mr. Dexter 
became the pastor of that church Jan. 1809, and continues his useful labors with much 
harmony and success. 


RocHESTER was incorporated in 1686, and Mr. Arnold installed 1703. No records 
kept by him, or any other person, have been transmitted down, to ascertain the place of 
his nativity, his continuance in the ministry, the time and place of his death.—Mr. Rug- 
gles was invested with the pastoral office in 1710, and continued fifty-eight years, and 
died at the advanced age of eighty-four.—The month preceding his death, Mr. Moore 
was installed colleague pastor, and held the office nearly twenty-four years; dismissed 
in 1792; died in Rochester, 1814, aged seventy-five. —Dr. Cobb was installed, 1799, pas- 
tor of the first church, which then worshipped in two distinct parishes, to which he 
preached alternately, until 1827; when the church was divided by mutual agreement, 
according to the bounds of the respective parishes, and took the names which they 
retain, Centre and South. Since this division, Dr. Cobb is pastor of the South church, 
and Mr. Bigelow, who had been previously ordained at Lubec, Maine, was installed 
May, 1527, on this new arrangement, pastor of the Centre church. 

Second Church. This society is situated at Matteposset, on the margin of Buzzard’s 
Lay.—Mr. Hovey was the first minister, ordained 1740. [See an account of Mr. Hovey 
in the second church in Plymouth.]—Mr. Le Barron was his successor; and has retained 
the pastoral office more than sixty-three years, and continues to enjoy the affection and 
respect of the people of his charge; now in the eighty-ninth year of his age; yet re- 
taining his mental powers in an uncommon degree.—In the autumn of 1832, Mr. Robbins 
was installed colleague pastor. The venerable Le Barron retired from his public labors, 
but could not cease to be useful to the people so long endeared to him. Having ceased 
to impart public instruction to the sheep of the flock ; he now devotes himself to impart 
divine knowledge to the lambs. He is superintendent of the Sabbath school; and takes 
a lively interest in promoting its spiritual improvement. His head bleached with the 
storins of life, his heavenly mien, his soft and mild voice, and his impressive manner, all 
conspire to bespeak his worth, and give weight and effect to the solemn instruction 
which fall from the lips of the patriarch. Never had the writer of this such a lively 
view of patriarchal times, as when ona visit to this venerable and godly man. After 
several hours’ interview, the parting hands, at the threshold of the door, lingered till 
the mutual tears copiously flowed, and the voices of the two strangers, who never 
before met together, were suffocated till they could hardly give utterance to their 
thoughts and feelings. Mr. Robbins had previously been pastor at East Windsor from 
1809 to 1827, and one year at Stratford, Connecticut. 

Third Church.—Mr. Thomas West was installed the first pastor about 1758. Mr. West 
had been ordained colleague pastor with Rev. Experience Mayhew, at Martha’s Vineyard, 
where he was devoted to promote the spiritual interest of the Indians. Mr. West con- 
tinued there several years, before he was installed at Rochester, where he spent the 
remainder of his life, which was protracted many years. He died 1790. He sustained 
the character of a useful man, respectable in his profession. He was the father of 
Dr. Samuel West, who was first settled in Needham, afterwards installed pastor of Hollis 
Street church, Boston. No records are transmitted relating to Mr. West’s ministry, at 
Rochester.—Mr. Chaddock succeeded, and was ordained 1793, and dismissed about 1805 ; 
the records do not specify the precise time. He was afterwards settled at Hanover ; 
dismissed after remaining twelve years, went to Virginia where he died.—Mr. Plaisted 
of Gardiner, Maine, had the misfortune, in a severe fever to lose his sight. Deprived of 
beholding the beauties of the natural world, he was led to reflect, and realize bis moral 
Situation, until by divine grace, he submissively bowed to the Sovereign Disposer 01 
events, and light, from the Sun of righteousness, dawned upon his soul, and with the 
mental eye he beheld the beauty and glory of the Saviour. He felt it his duty and privilege 
to become an ambassador of the Prince of peace. He spent some time at Andover, 
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where he found friends, who took a lively interest in his situation, read to him, and con- 
versed with him from time to time. He there enjoyed the privilege of attending the 
recitations and lectures of the professors; and, at length, commenced preaching the 
gospel, and took the charge of the flock in the third parish in Rochester, June 6, 1827, 
and continued in the ministry tll April 2, IS31, when he found himeell seriously affected 
with a pulmonary complaint; be journeyed, with his companion, to his friends in Maine, 
where he closed his life, in ten days after his arrival, [le was aman of ardent piety, 
respectable in his profession, and much beloved by the people of his charge, and esteemed 
by all who knew his worth.—Mr. Utley was soon introduced to the people left destitute 
of a pastor by Mr. Plaisted’s sickness and death. After preaching to them six months, 
he was ordained as an evangelist, and has statedly preached to them ever since, excepting 


one interval of six months. 


ScITUATE is among the earliest establishments in the commonwealth. Its incorporation 
bears date Oct. 5, 1636.—Mr. Lathrop was the first minister of that ancient church, 
He was born in England, and educated at Oxford, and was first an Episcopal minister in 
Kent. He renounced, about 1624, all connection with that chureh; and became a min- 
ister of a society of Puritans, who met together for worship in private houses. In April, 
1632, the hishop seized forty-two of the suciety, while eighteen escaped without being 
apprehended. Mr. Lathrop was tiprisoned two years, but at lengths obtained liberty to 
“depart out of the kingdom,” and with thaty adherents came to New England, in 1634. 
The next year he became the minister of the new establishment at Scituate ; where he 
continued until Oct. 11, 1639. He then removed to Barnstable, where he remained 
until his death, Nov. 8, 1653. He was a learned and devoted man, not ashamed to 
espouse his Master’s cause.—Mr. Charles Chauncy succeeded. He was born in Hert- 
fordshire, England, in 1589. He came into this country May, 1638; arrived at Plymouth, 
where he continued to help Mr. Reyner about three years, and then accepted an invita- 
tion to take the charge of the church at Scituate, where he again received ordination, 
and continued about twelve years; at which time he had received an invitation to 
return to England, and resume his labors at Ware, among his former people, who were 
endeared to him, under circumstances that would render his large family comfortable. 
He went to Boston to embark for England, at a time the presidency of Harvard college 
became vacant by the resignation of president Dunster. A man of Mr. Chauncy’s 
abilities and influence would be a great toss to New England, at that time. Mr. Chauncy 
was invited to accept the presidency of Harvard college, an infant but rising institution, 
in whose prosperity the best interest of this country was identified. He aecepted 
the appointment, and was inducted into the office Nov. 27, 1654, and continued in that 
responsible station till his death, Feb. 19, 1672, aged eighty-one. He presided over 
that institution more thin seventeen years, with dignity, respectability and extensive 
usefulness to the community. There he had an opportunity to bring into requisition, to 
good advantage, his rich treasures of knowledge and experience. He left six sons, all 
of whom graduated at Cambridge.—Henry Dunster resigned the presidency of Harvard 
college, and was succeeded by Mr. Chauncy. Mr. Dunster retired to Scituate, and was 
there invested with the pastoral office, which had been made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Chauncy ; all which was done in 1654. He continued the discharge of the 
pastoral office about five years; died Feb. 27, 1659. He was much respected for his 
abilities and literary acquisitions; correct, humble, and modest deportment: charitable 
and benevolent feelings; which endeared him to his friends and the pubhie.—Mr. Baker 
was born in England, sueceeded him in the ministry, at Seituate, and continued about 
eighteen years, and died in L678, at the age of sixty-eight.—Mr. Cushing was minister 
from 1691, to 1705. He was the fifth minister, and the first that was born in this country. 
—Mr. Picker continued in the ministry sixteen years, and was succeeded by Mr. Bourne, 
who continued thirty-five years in the ministry, died at the age of sixty-eight— 
Mr. Grosvener was seventeen years in the ministry, dismissed and survived eight 
years: died at the age of forty-nine.—Mr. Dawes continued less than four years.— 
Mr. Thomas sustained the ministry nearly thirty-nine years, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Sewall, Dec. 31, IS31. 

Second Church —Mr. Witherell was born in England, in 1600; was inducted into the 
office in 1645, continued nearly thirty-nine years, and died at the age of eighty -four.— 
Mr. Mighill in about six mouths succeeded him, and continued nearly five vears and died 
1689, aged filty. The two preceding, entered on the ministry at Scituate, at the same 
age, forty-five. —Mr. Lawson was born in England, and there educated; ordained 1694, 
continued a few years, was dismissed, removed to Boston, and there spent the remainder 
of his life. —Mr. Eells was in the ministry forty-six years. Preached the election sermon 
in 1743, and published several other sermons. Sustained a respectable rank in society.— 
Mr. Derby was his successor; lived about two years anda half, and died at the age of 
twenty-eight.—He was succeeded by Dr. Barnet, who was in the ministry nearly fifty- 
seven years, and died at the age of eighty. Dr. Barnet was a man of respectable 
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abilities; distinguished for his meekness. He was the father of David L. Barnet, who 
was a lawyer, established in Providence; and, in S801, was appointed district judge; 
died in 1812.) This was his only son. A posthumous volume of Dr. Barnet’s sermons 
have been published, accompanied with a biographical sketch of the author. He pub- 
lis-hed an ordination sermon, 1755; on the love of lite and fear of death, 1795: on the 
death of general Washington, 1500; on the death of Rev. James Hawley, ISO0L; ordina- 
tion sermon, 18023; Discourse on Edueation, 1803. His mind had lost its native vigor in 
no inconsiderable degree, before he died —Mr. Deane was ordained his colleague in 
Feb. IS10, about fifteen months before his decease. He continued in the ministry 
twenty-four years, and died at the age of fifty. He published a history of Scituate, and 
jssned from the press several other publications. 

Third Church organized about ten years since, erected a meeting-house, and 
Mr. Jewett took the pastoral charge of it Nov. 1826. He retained the office between 
seven and eight years. He had previously been settled at Fairhaven, and subsequently 
at Falmouth; lately supplied Mr. Storrs’s society in Braintree. —Mr. Spofford, who had 
been settled in New Hampshire, was installed in May, 1835. 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 


WAREHAM was incorporated 1739.—Mr. Roland Thacher was the first minister. He 
continued forty-five years a useful and faithful watchman to that people.—Mr. Cotton 
was his successor in 1775, but he continued only a few years.—Mr. Everett sustained 
the ministry thirty-seven years, and died, IS19, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
considered a pious and devoted man; a faithful and affectionate pastor; a useful minister, 
and a goed citizen.—Mr. Hemenway was successor to Mr. Everett, continued in the 
ministry between six and seven years, resigned, and is now settled in Connecticut.— 
Mr. Nott, the present pastor, installed Aug. 4, 1829, was one of the four missionaries, 
patronized by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the first 
they sent to Bombay, in Asia. He was ordained at Salem, with Judson, Newell, and 
Rice, Feb. 6, 1812, and sailed on the 19th for Calcutta. He continued several years at 
Bombay, but was at length compelled to return to this country on aecount of ill health. 





BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 


1. University or Oxrorp. 





Duke of Wellington, Chancellor. 
Earl of Eldon, High Steward. 
G. Rowley, D. D., V. Chancellor. 


Professors. 
Rev. E. Bouverie, Regius Heb. 
Rev. W. Buckland, D. D., Min. and Geol. 
Rev. E. Burton, D. D., Reg. Div. 
Rev. E. Cardwell, D. D., Camden Hist. 
Rev. G. L. Cooke, Nat. Phil. 
W. Croteh, Musie. 
C.G. B. Daubeny, M. D., Botany. 
G. Fausset, D. D., Margaret Div. 
Rev. T. Gaisford, D. D., Reg. Greek. 


2. UNIVERSITY 


Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor. 
Earl of Hardwick, High Steward. 
William French, D. D., V. Chancellor. 


Professors. 
R. N. Adams, D. D., Lady Margaret’s 
: Preacher. 
Gs, B. Airy, Plumian Astronomy. 
Chas. Babbage, Lucasian Math. 





| Rev. R. D. Hampden, D. D., Mor. Phil. 
Rev. J. Keble, Poetry. 

J. Kidd, M. D., Aldrich’s Anatomy & Med. 
W. Knatchbuall, D. D., Laud’s Arabic. 
Rev. W. F. Lloyd, Pol. Economy. 

J. D. Maebride, Lord Almoner’s Arab. 
Edward Nares, D. D., Regius Mod. Hist. 
J. A. Ogle, M. D., Aldrich’s Med. 

J. Phillimere, Reg. Civil Law. 

Rev. B. Powell, Savilian Geom, 

S. P. Rigaud, Experiment. Phil. 

R. M. White, Anglo Saxon. 

i P. Williams, Viner’s Common Law. 

| H. H. Wilson, Esq., Boden of Sanscrit. 





or CAMBRIDGE. 


F. Barnes, D. D., Casuistry. 

W. Clark, M. D., Anatomy. 

J. Cumming, Chemistry. 

Rev. W. Farish, Jacksonian Prof. 
J. W. Geldart, Regius Civil Law. 

J. Haviland, M. D., Regius Physic 
J. S. Henslow, Botany. 
C. Hewett, M. D., Medicine. 

J. B. Hollingsworth, Norrisian Prof. 
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Rev. Thomas Jarrett, Arabic. 

W. Lax, Lowndes’s Astronomy. 
S. Lee, D. D., Regius Hebrew. 
W.H. Miller, Mineralogy. 

T. Musgrave, Ld. Alin. Arabic. 
Peterborough Bishop, Marg. Div. 
G. Pryme, Esq. Pol. Econ. 





| Rev. J. Scholefield, Regius Greek. 
Rev. A. Sedgwick, Woodwardian Geol. 
W. Smyth, Modern History. 

T. Starkie, Common Law. 

Thomas Turton, D. D., Regius Div. 

J. C. Whitfield, Music. 





3. University or EpinsurGu, 1582. 


G. H. Baird, D. D., Principal. 
Professors. 

W. P. Alison, M. D., Physic. 

Sir G. Ballingall, M. D., Military Surg. 

George J. Bell, Scotch Law. 

Alex. Brunton, D. D., Hebrew. 

Themas Chalmers, D. D., Divinity. 

Donglas Cheape, Civil Law. 

Robert Christison, M. D., Materia Med. 

George Dunbar, Greek. 

James D. Forbes, Nat. Phil. 

Robert Graham, Botany. 

James Hamilton, M. D., Midwifery. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Univ. Hist. 

James Home, M. D., Practice Phys. 


Thomas C. Hope, M. D., Chem. 
Robert Jameson, Nat. Hist. 

David Low, Agriculture. 

Alex. Monro, M. D., Anatomy. 
Macvey Napier, Esq. Conveyancing. 
James Pillans, Latin. 

, Rhetoric. 

David Ritchie, D. D., Logie. 
James Syme, Clinical Surgery. 
John Thompson, M. D., Pathology. 
J. S. Traill, M. D., Med. Juris. 
John W. Turner, Surgery. 

W. Wallace, Mathematics. 

David Wesh, D. D., Ch. Hist. 
John Wilson, Moral Philos. 








4. UNIVERSITY oF GLAsGow, 1454. 


Duke of Montrose, Chancellor, 
Henry Cockburn, Esq. Rector. 
A. Campbell, Esq. Dean of Faculty. 
Duncan M’Farlane, D. D., Principal. 


Professors. 
C. Badham, M. D., Prac. of Phys. 
Rev. R. Buchanan, Logic. 
John Burns, M. D., Surgery. 
James Couper, D. D., Astronomy. 
John Couper, M. D., Mat. Med. 
Wiiliata Couper, M. D., Nat. Hist. 
W. Cummin, M. D., Midwifery. 


Rob. Davidson, LL. D., Civil Law. 
Wim. Fleming, D. D., Orient. Lang. 
R. J. Hooker, LL. D., Botany. 
James Jeffrey, M. D., Anatomy. 
Stevenson M’Gill, D. D., Divinity. 
William M’Turk, D. D., Church Hist. 
W. Meiklehamn, LL. D., Nat. Phil. 
Rev. James Mylne, Moral Phil. 
William Ramsay, Latin. 

Sir D. K. Sandford, Greek. 

James Thompson, LL. D., Math. 
Thomas Thomson, M. D., Chemistry. 





5. University or Str. ANpReEws, 1412. 


Viscount Melville, Chancellor. 
Francis Nicoll, D. D., Rector. 


Thomas Gillespie, LL. D., Latin. 
| John Hunter, LL. D., Latin. 


F. Nicoll, D. D., Principal of United’ James Hunter, LL. D., Logic. 


Colleges. 


Professors. 
A. Alexander, Greek. 
Robert Briggs, M. D., Medicine. 
George Cook, D. D., Moral Phil. 
Thomas Duncan, Math. 
William Ferrie, D. D., Civil Hist. 


| Thomas Jackson, LL. D., Nat. Phil. 
| John M’Vicar, Nat. Hist. 


New College. 
Robert Haldane, D. D., Principal. 
Archibald Baird, Hebrew. 
George Buist, D. D., Ch. Hist. 
John Mitchell, D. D., Divinity. 


6. UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


King’s College, 1494. 


Earl of Aberdeen, Chancellor. 
Vis. Arbuthnot, Rector. 
William Jack, D. D., Principal. 


Professors. 


James Bannerman, M. D., Med. 
James Bentley, Orient. Lang. 
Pat. Davidson, Esq. Civil Law. 





Pat. Forbes, D. D., Latin. 
Duncan Mearns, D. D., Divinity. 
H. M’Pherson, M. D., Greek. 
William Paul, Nat. Phil. 

John Tulloch, Math. 

» Mor. Phil. 


Marischal College, 1593. 








| 
| Duke of Gordon, Chancellor. 
| Earl of Errol, Rector. 
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D. Davidson, Esq. Dean. | John Cruikshank, Math. 
Daniel Dewar, D. D., Principal. | James Davidson, M. D., Nat. Hist. 
|G. Glennie, D. D., Moral Phil. and Logie. 
Professors. | James Kidd, D. D., Orient. I ang. . 
Alex. Black, D. D., Divinity. Win. Knight, LL. D., Nat. Phil. 
R. J. Brown, Greek. Charles Skene, M. D., Medicine. 
Thomas Clark, M. D., Chem. 


7. DuspiiIn UNIversity, on Trinity CoLturce, 1591. 


Duke of Cumberland, Chancellor. | M. Longfield, LL. D., Reg. Feudal and 
The Primate, V. Chancellor. Eng. Law & Whately Prof. of Pol. Econ. 
Bartholomew Lloyd, D. D., Provost. Humphrey Lloyd, Smith's Nat. Phil. 
F. Hodgkinson, V. Provost. James Macartney, M. D., Anatomy. 


R. M’Donnel!l, D. D., Smith's Oratory. 


Professors. | J. T. O’Brien, D. D., Archbishop King’s 





Divin. 
William Allman, M. D., Botany. Thomas Prior, D. D., Regius Greek. 
F. Barker, M. D., Chem. E. Radice, Reg. Ital. and Span. 
C. L. Elrington, D. D., Reg. Div. F. Sadeir, D. D., Smith's Math. 
W. Hamilton, Andrews’s Astron. | W. Stokes, M. D., Reg. Phys. & Nat. Hist. 
F. Hodgkinson, LL. D., Reg. Civil Law) C. W. Wall, D. D., Smith's Orient. Lang. 
and Smith’s Hist. | C. Willomier, Reg. French and German. 


8. Royvau Co_.eGe or Str. Patrick, Maynoorn, 1795. 


Rev. Bart. Crotty, D. D., Pres. Rev. Jeremiah Donovan, Rhet. and Belles 
Rev. Mich. Montague, V. Pres. Lettres. 

Rev. Philip Dowley, Dean. Rev. Thomas Furlong, Greek and Latin. 
Rev. Joseph Dixon, Sub Dean. Rev. John Hanlon, Theology. 

Rev. John Cummins, Bursar. Rev. W. Kelley, Eng. Rhet. 


Peatbmers Rev. F. Magennis, Theology. 
GOI Se tev. L. Reneban, Sacred Scripture, 
Rev. F. Anglade, D. D., Emeritus Theol. Rev. James Tully, Irish. 
Rev. Nich. Callan, Nat. Phil. Rev. R. H: Whitehead, Logic. 
Rev. P. Carew, D. D., Theology. 





9. Royvau INnstTiruTiIon, BELFAST. 


Rev. T. D. Hincks, President. Rev. Samuel Hanna, D. D., Divinity. 
Rey. Wm. Bruce, Latin and Greek. Rev. T. D. Hincks, Hebrew. 

Rev. W. Cairns, Logic and Belies Lettres. | John Stenelly, Nat. Phil. 

Rev. John Edgar, Divinity. John R. Young, Math. 

Rev. J. Ferrie, Moral Phil, 


10. Lonpon UNIVERSITY. 


Professors. Wm. G. Lumley, Eng. Law. 
J. R. M’Cullock, Pol. Econ. 


John Austin, Jurisprudence. 
ike te i ie | Henry Malden, Greek. 


A. Blair, LL. D., Eng. Lang. and Lit. . , 
R. Carswell, M. D., Morbid Anat. P. F. Merlet, French. 

S. Cooper, Surgery. Capt. Maconochie, Geog. 

David Davis, M. D., Midwifery. A. Pannizzi, LL. D., Italian. 

J. Elliotson, M. D., Medicine. Jones Quain, Anatomy. 

Forbes Falconer, Orient. Lang. R. Quain, Practical Anat., Phil. 

R. E. Grant, M. D., Anat. and Zoology. Rev. Wm. Ritchie, LL. D., Astron. & Med. 
E. Housmann, German. F. Rosen, ee D.. Mat. Med 

Rev. John Hoppus, Logic. A. T. Thomson, M. D., Mat. Med. 

H. Hurwitz, Hebrew. i E. Turner, M. D., Chemistry. 


" i i ’ Taughan, History. 
Thomas H. Key, Latin Lang. and Lit. Rev. Robert V aughan, History 
John Lindley, LL. D., Botany. G. J. P. White, Mathematics. 





11. Krna’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 


The King, Patron. Professors. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Visitor. Rev. M. S. Alexander, Hebrew. 
Rev. W. Otter, Principal, and Prof. Re-! J. Anstice, Class. Lit. 

ligious Instruction. | A. Bernays, German. 
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| Rev. R. Jones, Pol. Econ. 


lsodore Brassem, French. 
De Aleala, Spanish Lang. Herbert Mays, Anatomy. | 
Gilbert T. Burnett, Botany. | Rev. H. Moseley, Nat. Phil. and Ast. 
J. F. Daniel, F. R. S. Chem. | A. Partridge, Phys. Anat. 
Robert Ferguson, Midwitery. 1G. Rosetti, Italian. 
J. H. Green, Surgery. . iP. 2. v. Seddon, Orient. Lang. 


J. W. Spurrier, Law and Juris. 
Theme 13 Wats son, M. D., Forensic Med 
C. Wheatstone, Exp. Phil. 


Rev. T. G. Hall, Math. 
Bisset Hawkins, M. D., Mat. Med. 
ir. Hawkins, M. D., Medicine. 


Universiry or DuRHAM. 





. Archdeacon Thorp, Warden. | . Mathematics. 
v. T. W. Peile and Win. Palmer, tutors, 


Rev. H. J. Rose, Pref. Div. 
; , Class. Lit. with 5 readers and 3 lecturers. 








12. St. Davip’s CoLLeGe. 


Rev. L. Llewellyn, Principal. Rev. A. Ollivant, V. Principal. 





HARVARD COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


[x the following table, an attempt has been made to give the average age of 
the craduates of Harvard College, in all the classes from 1744 to 1773 inclu- 
sive, being a aeogt of thirty years. ‘The data necessary to prepare it, has been 
collected trom a reat varie ty of sources, and where the time of the decease of 
a craduate could ate be obtained from any quarter, recourse has been had to 
the ‘Triennial Catalogues, from which the time could be generally determined 
to be within three or four years, and the age has In such cases been conjec- 
tured. The number of such conjectural ages is not large, and where they may 
be erroneous, the general average it is believed will not be diminished. The 
average age of the clergymen in the last column has been obtained with more 
certainty, and it is believed will be found nearly correct. 


TABLE, 


Showing the average of each graduate of Harvard College, in all the'classes from 1744 to 1773, inclusive, 
being the perwod of thirty years; also the number of ministers who have been settled in the minstry, 
tn each class, and the arerage age of each durin g the same perwd. 











No. in No. of Min. in | No. in No. of Min. in 
Veer. cach Class. Av. Age. each Clase. Av. Age. | Year. each Class. Av. Age. each Class. Av. Age. 
1744 30 57 9 62 1759 35 61 16 63 
1745 24 55 5 66 1760 27 64 8 73 
W416 12 ae | 2 60 1761 29 65 15 59 
1717 28 59 7 GO 1762 A7 60 17 63 
1748 24 59 7 61 1763 39 59 12 69 
1749 22 56 6 G4 L764 45 60 17 67 
1750 19 56 7 ol 1765 54 58 13 69 
W751 35 59 9 5A 1766 410 64 4 70 
1752 30 59 15 70 1767 42 55 12 64 
1753 17 55 6 67 1768 42 59 10 62 
1754 20) 50 9 62 1769 39 51 Il 56 
1755 24 60 9 69 1770 2 61 12 72 
1756 25 61 4 65 1771 63 58 ll 64 
. 1757 26 61 5 64 |! 1772 48 55 6 68 
1758 31 56 13 57 | 1773 56 59 3 77 


The number of persons embraced in the above table is 998, of whom the 
fi ape average age is 08 years. The number of ordained ministers is 28 0, of whom 
} the average is almost 65 years. This average for clergymen is not much 
lessened by taking all the ministers deceased, who have been graduated at 
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Harvard. Calculations have been made with respect to 1,000 persons, who 
have been settled in the ministry, all graduates of Harvard, and all deceased 
excepting 57, and the average age of these is about G4 years to each person, 

The greatest average age of any one of the preceding classes, 1s that of 
1766, being G43 years. It appears that only one person belonging to it died 
during the first ten years, and the same remark, perhaps, cannot with truth be 
made of any other class of an*equal number, since the foundation of the col- 
lege. Only four died during the first nineteen years; enly six the first twenty- 
two years, and only ten, or one fourth part, during the first thirty years. 
‘Twenty-seven were living at the end of forty-three years, and seventeen at the 
end of fifty-one years. ‘The last survivor of the class was the late Joshua 
Fisher, who died at Beverly, Mass., in 1833, aged 84. 

Those who attained the greatest ages in the preceding classes, were the 
following, viz.: Col. Peter Frye, who died in England in 1820, aged 97; Rev. 
Nehemiah Porter, who died in Ashfield, Mass., in 1820, wanting but a few days 
of completing 100 years ; Edward Augustus Holyoke, M. D., LL. D., of Salem, 
who died in 1829, in the 101st year of his age; Hon. William Ellery, one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence, who died at Newport, R. 1, 
in 1820, aged 92; Hon. George Leonard, who died at Norton, Mass., in 1819, 
aged 90; Rev. Peter Thacher Smith, who died at Windham, Me., in 1826, 
aged 96; Hon. John Adams, LL. D., of Quincy, second president of the United 
States, who died in 1826, aged 91; Nathaniel Lothrop, M. D., who died at 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1828, aged 91; Rev. Timothy Alden, who died at Yarmouth, 
Mass., in 1828, aged 92, and Rev. Rufus Wells, of Whately, Massachusetts, 
who died in 1834, aged 90. A considerable number of others lived to the age 
of nearly 90. 

It appears from the last Triennial Catalogue, that twenty-nine were living 
when that was published, [1833.] It is believed that not more than twenty are 
now living, five of whom belong to New Hampshire, viz.: Hon. Paine Wingate, 
of the class of 1759, a resident of Stratham, and now in his 97th year, and the 
oldest surviving graduate of Harvard College; Dr. Ezra Green, of Dover, in 
the class of 1765, now in his 90th year; Hon. Timothy Farrar, of New Ipswich, 
formerly judge of the superior court, now in his 89th year; Rev. Nathaniel 
Porter, D. D., of Conway, in the 91st year of his age, and Aaron Hutchinson, 
Esq. of Lebanon, of the class of 1770. ‘I'wo others also, belonging to this 
State, were living within less than a year, Rev. Jeremiah Shaw, of Moulton- 
borough, of the class of 1767, who died in October 1824, aged 2, and Rev. 
Jeremiah Barnard, of Amherst, of the class of 1773, who died January 15, 1835, 
having nearly completed his 85th year. These gentlemen retained their pas- 
toral relation to their respective churches, until their decease. 





UNITED BRETHREN. 


Tue United Brethren, commonly called Moravians, are comparatively little 
known in this country. Their Missions among the Heathen, however, have re- 
cently attracted some attention, and excited an interest in the minds of other 
Christians of different denominations. ‘The ancestors of the Moravian Brethren 
had been a church of martyrs and confessors for many years before the reforma- 
tion; being the genuine followers of the Bohemian witness of the truth, Joun 
fluss, who in the year 1415 scaled his testimony of the gospel with martyrdom, 
They were the first who employed the art of printing for the publication of the 
Bible in a living tongue; and when Luther, Calvin, and their coadjutors arose, 
to testify more successfully against the prevailing errors of the day, the 
Brethren submitted to them their tenets and discipline, and received assurances 
of cordial approbation. But, as the reformation did not extend to Bohemia and 
Moravia, they had to suffer renewed persecutions, until, toward the close of the 
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17th century, they ceased to be publicly known asa church ; and their bishop, 
John Amos Comenins, publishing a history of the Brethren, bequeathed these 
memorials to the Church of England, Subsequently, the Church of the United 
Brethren was revived by some emigrants from Moravia, who in lee found an 
asylum on the estates of Connt Zinzendorf, a pious nobleman in Lusatia. 
Tiere they built a village, named Herrnhut, which is now their principal settle- 
ment, and from whence they have gradually spread to other countries on the 
continent of Europe, to the British Isles, and to North America. W hen the 
Moravian exiles scarcely armounted to a few hundred souls, the missionary 
spirit was poured out upon them with such constraining influence, that within 
eight or nine years, they sent missionaries to the West India Islands, to Green- 
land, to the natives of North and South America, to Lapland, Algiers, Guinea, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and subsequently to Tartary, the Nicobar 
Islands, to Persia and Egypt. Some of these attempts proved abortive ; but, 
after a century of humble, yet persevering Jabors, attended by the blessing of 
the great Head of the Church, without whom we can do nothing, the United 
Brethren now have more or less flourishing missions in the following countries: 








. Com Sta-  Mission- No. of Number of 
Missions. menaced, tions. aries. Souls. Communicants, 

In Greenland, - : ‘ 1733 4 25 1,820 including 840 
In Labrador, . ; s ; : 1770 4 ol &YS S 320 
In North America, among Indians, . 1734 4 8 3419 - 70 
In Danish West India Isiauds, 1732 7 36 9 ABS “4,000 
In Jamaica, : ‘ W75k 7 19 4,996 46 1,450 
In Antigua, . ‘ ; ‘ . 1756 5 22 13,836 66 5,110 
Tu St. Kitts, . ‘ ; ° , 1775 3 10 4,040 « 118 
In Barbadoes, . ° . : , 1765 2 6 1,603 “ 300 
In Tobago, ° ° ° ° ° 1790 1 4 253 “6 18 
In Surinam. South America, . 1735 1 14 3,053 «1,200 
In South Africa, , , 1736 6 39 3,099 «1,060 

12 214 44,479 «15,518 


Of the above number, 2,715 are Greenlanders and Esquiniaux. 


“ “6 349 “ Indians of various tribes. 

“ “6 33,316 “ Negroes and people of color. 

“ “ 3,099 “ Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. . 


Mr. Worcester’s Centennial Discourse. 


We have read with much pleasure the centennial sermon of the Rev. S. M. Worcester, 
preached at the Tabernacle, Salem, April 26, 1835. It is a good specimen of an his- 
torical sermon, candid, and well investigated. The text is, “ In Salem also is his Tub- 
ernacile.”’ For some historical notices of this church, see Quarterly Register, vol. vii. 
pp. 254, 260. These local histories of towns and churches, if faithfully done, are not 
only amusing, but highly instructive. Human nature has a different phaze in almost 
every place. Small incidents are recorded, which reveal or illustrate some important 
principle. The time for a general history of New England, founded on local histories 
in a great measure, will soon arrive. 


Mrs. Adams’s Daily Duties. 

The ladies of our ministerial friends, we have no doubt, have already possessed them- 
selves of this book. This class of persons have peculiar trials, and very responsible 
duties. They are sometimes the marks for the arrows of a thousand archers. No one 
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should take upon herself this office, without much consideration and examination in 
respect to the thorns, as well as the flowers, in the path before her. Mrs. Adams has 
kindly volunteered to aid her fellow-travellers by the light of her own experience. The 
book is written in a becoming style, and with that peculiar grace, (curiosa felicitas,) 
which female pens know so well how to employ. 


Rev. John Todd’s Student’s Manual. 


This is a volume of 392 pages, 1Smo, published by Mr. Butler, of Northampton. The 
chapters are on the following subjects, object of study ; habits ; study ; reading; time; 
conversation; politeness; exercise, diet, and economy ; discipline of the heart; and 
the object of life. The book is written with great spirit and liveliness, is interspersed 
with abundant anecdotes and facetiw, and contains a great fund of practical and serious 
wisdom, expressed in sententious and vigorous English. The author will do well ina 
second edition, to make a few verbal corrections, as students of the age of those whom 
he addresses, and indeed all students, are disposed to overlook the lesser matters of a 
graceful and polished style. Precision and beauty need not interfere with strength. 
Dr. Porter of Andover, had excellent precepts on this subject. 


Cudworth on the Knowledge of Christ. 


If our friends will put this little gem into their travelling trunks or into their pockets, it 
will serve to refresh their weary spirits more than corn or wine. It is full of delightful 
thoughts and images, brought down into a happy and familiar style, by one of the intel- 
lectual giants of old England. 


Rev. Samuel Nott’s Sermons. 


These sermons from the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, or lessons of faith 
beside the common path of life, have reached a second edition, very deservedly. The 
great object of the work is to make religion more earthly, more intimate with the ne- 
cessities and blessings of earth; to show to man that the best lessons are given him at 
the best occasions of piety ; that piety springing up and growing on the soil of earth is 
the piety of heaven ; a plant that will never die. A vein of striking and original remark 
pervades the volume. Multitudes of passages show that the author has not studied the 
fowls and the lilies in vain. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF CONNECTICUT, 1835. 


WE have compiled the following from the last minutes of the General Association of 
this State. It would be quite convenient if the authors of the document would take 
pains to add the respective totals of each Association. 


Associations. Set. Min. Chh. Mem. | Associations. Set. Min. Chh. Mem, 
Hartford North, 24 25 3,802) Fairfield East, il 12 2,002 
Hartford South, 14 15 2.709! Windham, 21 23 3,158 
New Haven West, 14. 22-——-3,281| Litchfield North, 19 21 2,259 
New Haven East, 14 15 2,077) Litchfield South, 14 17 3,239 
New London, 20 22 1,612} Middlesex, 14 17 2.352 
Fairfield West, 15 20 2,698; Tolland, 16 «#17: — 2,507 


Total, 12 associations ; 196 settled ministers ; 226 churches; 31,696 members. From 
46 churches, there were no reports in respect to members. Of the ministers, 11 are 
stated supplies. Of unsettled ministers, 48 are reported, including the Faculties of sev- 
eral institutions ; also 33 licentiates, including 18 New Haven Theological Students. 
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CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tu annual document of the Orthodox Congregational! Churches of this State has just 


been published. We have coll ! swe of the statistics, with corrections and addi- 
tiolis. 

No. ( . Mem. |} Min. Set. No. Chhs. Mem. 
Berkshire, 2 2 1,756) Woburn, 9 It 1,119 
Mountain, o bs 743 Andover, 9 13 2 50S 
Hamp. Central, 22 20 1,256) Saletin, . 19 21 3,219 
rranklin, 17 21 2.818) Suffolk North, 13 13 2.079 
Brooktield, 15 Is 2.456 Norfolk, 15 15 1,440 
Harmony, 9 12 1.726) ‘Taunton, 10 11 1,266 
Worcester North, 9 10 1,042, Old Colony, 10 12 1,389 
Worcester Cent. 15 2715 Pilerim, 7 7 660 
Middle ey { ui my, 12 ! | 2.227 Barnstable, 5 5 732 
Middlesex South, 16 1,668 


The reports of the remaining associations do not appear. We take them from the 


minutes ol 1834, wi h some ¢ rrecuon ° 


‘ Chhe. A , Min. Chhe. Mem. 
Hampden, iG 22 3.479 Suffolk South, 9 s 1,284 
}issex North, 17 ry 2,429 Haverhill, 1833, 7 8 514 


Total, 23 associations ; 256 settled clergymen; 329 churches; and 46,989 members. 
These totals are to some extent imperfect, as a few of the churches made no returns, 
and those belonging to the four last associations mentioned, have received some additions 
since the reports. ‘The total of clergymen includes eight or ten colleague pastors. The 
next meeting of the Association is to be at Worthington, on the fourth Tuesday of June, 
1836. 





COLLEGES. 


‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Albany Eveni: J 


y Evening Journal, gives the annexed statement of 
the number of graduates at the Colleges of New England, New York, and New Jersey, 


at the late Commencements. 


At Waterville College, Me. 14) At Washington College, Conn. 7 
* Bowdoin College, Me. Si} * Yale College, Conn. 73 
* Dartmouth College, N. H. 50! «© Union College, N. Y. 88 
** University of Vermont, not known! * Pfamilton College, N. Y. 7 
* Middlebury College, Vt. 34) * Geneva College, N. Y. 4 
* Williams College, Mass. 17; ** Rutger’s College, N. J. 24 
‘© Amherst College, Mass. 49) “ Princeton College, N. J. 53 
“© Harvard University, Mass. 53 | — 
“ Brown University, R. I. *3 | Total number of graduates, 510 
“© Wesleyan University, Conn. 12 | 


OCCUPATIONS OF PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

NuMBER of families engaged in agriculture, 961,134; manufactures, trades, etc. 
1,434,873 ; all other occupations, 1,018,168; number of occupiers employing laborers, 
187,075 ; number of occupiers not employing laborers, 162,815; number of laborers 
employed in agriculture, 887,167; persons employed in manufactures, or in making 
manutacturing machinery, 404,317; employed in retail-trade, or in handicraft as masters 
or workmen, 1,159,867; capitalists, bankers, professional and other educated men, 
» an - ae eee . ieee a a , “VO wns 7 a 
214,390 ; laborers employed in labors not agricultural, 608,712; number of other males 
») 2APrea y > arra 2c POP > 9) . soy pear » « > 
20 years of age, except servants, 235,499 ; male servants 20 years of age, 78,669 ; under 
20 years, 34,555; female servants, 670,491. 





* Owing to some difficulties in regard to taking parts on Commencement, only three out of the class at 
Brown University, received degrees ; it numbered ubout 20. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 

From the supplement to Six Months in a Convent. 

« |r is but a little more than forty years 


since the first Roman Catholic See was 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 





| Amma KAUPMAN, Epis. ord. deacon, B ston, Masa. 
y. 

iH = egg hy THGATE, Jr. Epis. ord. deacon, Boston 
MORACE 5. COUALLY, onl. priest, South Boston 


created by the Pope in the United States, | 


There are now in the United States 12 Ro- 
man Catholic Sees, (including an arch-dio- 
cese at Baltimore,) comprising all the States 
and the Territories in their ‘ jurisdiction.’ 
There are a Catholic population of 600,000 


souls, under the government of the Pope of 


Rome, an archbishop at Baltimore, twelve 
bishops, and three hundred and_ forty-one 
prie sts. The number of churches is 401, 
viz:—Louisiana 27, Alabama 10, Florida 3, 
Georgia 21, South Carolina 11, North Caro- 
lina 12, Maryland 56, Virginia 11, District of 
Columbia 4, Pennsylvania 57, Connecticut 
3, Rhode Island 5, Massachusetts 12, New 
Hampshire 2, Delaware 3, New Jersey 6, 
New York 44, Michigan 15, Ohio 27, Ken- 
tucky 27, Missouri 18, Illinois 10, Arkansas 
3, Indiana 9, Maine 2, Vermont 1, Tennes- 
sce 1, Mississippi 1. 

‘‘ The numberof mass houses is about 300; 
Catholic colleges 10; seminaries for young 
men 9; theological seminaries 5; novitiates 


for Jesuits 2; monasteries and convents 
with academies attached for young ladies 
31; seminaries, &e. for young ladies 30; 


schools of sisters of charity 29.” 


Oo ere err ET EE TE oe eng ee Spe money 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


ROB ER’ T PAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Levant, Maine, July 15, 
RAY PAL MER, Cong. ord. pastor, Bath, Me. July 23 
NATHANIEL CH APMAN, Cong. ‘inst. pastor, Cam ten, Me. 
Ang. i. 
JAC OB ¢ . GOSS, Cong. inst. pastor, Woolwich, Me. Aug. 
JOHN B AKER, Cong. ord. pastor, Monson, Me. 


Sept. 16. 
MOSES H. WILDER, Cong. 
Hampshire, April aA, 1335. 
JOSEP ty GIBBS, ‘Cong. ord. 
16. 
THOMAS P. BEACH, Cong. ord. evang. Wolfboro’, N. I. 


26. 


ord, evang. Tamworth, New 


pastor, Haverhill, 


June 17, 
JOSIAH BALLARD, Cong. ord. 
Aug 5. 


pastor, Chesterfield, N. H. 


SEPTIMIUS ROBINSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Morristown, 
Vermont, July 1, 1835. 
SaMU oy G. TE NNEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Waitsfield, 


Most PLINT, Baptist, ord. evang. Enosburgh, Vt. July 
Quechee Vil- 


LUKE WOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Hartford, 
lage, Vt. Aug. 26. 


HARPE a oo 
June 


a es b. ‘BARTLETT, Cong. ord. evang. Springfield, 
ss. Jnne 24, 
— BURT, Cong. ord. pastor, New Bedford, Mass. 


cY RUS W. ALLEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Norton, Mass. July 


Cong. inst. pastor, Dalton, Massachusetts, 


JoskPn a Cae, Cong. inst. pastor, South Hadley, 

iss s 

— D ty ABODY, Cong. inst. pastor, Worcester, Mass. 
ulw 15 

NATHANIEL HALL, Jr. Unita. ord. pastor, Dorchester, 
iss uly 16 


Viass. J 
WILLIAM M. . ROGERS ( 


| Aug. 13. ng. inst. pastor, Boston, Mass 
| BELA JACOBS, Bing it ssn, ast Cossenhine pa, 
unis Hi. Hil nw Cong. inet. pastor, West Springfield, 
Ji Ish } a - ANY AR D, Baptist, ord. pastor, Salem, Mase 
WIL L AM H. RICE, Baptist, ord. pastor, Conway, Mass. 
R. 3."biy r ‘HIT, Cong. ord. miss. Northampton, Mass. Aug. 
ALANSON REED, Baptist, ord. miss. Cummington, Mass. 
Sept. 13 
JE SE FP Aue. E. > one ord, pastor, Andover, North Parish, 





JONATHAN. F, STEARNS, Presa, ord. pastor, Newburypo 
Mass. Se pt. 16. I r, owburyport, 
J. G. —we 


> . 
Baptist, inst. pastor, SouthLridge, 


Mass. 
wintlaat’ MARCHANT, Ce South Barn- 


ng. ord, 
stable, Centrev 


pastor 
ile, Mass. Sept. 23, - 


PE —_ R. MINARD, Epis. ord. deacon, North Providence, 
Rhode Island, July 24, 1835. 
WIL 1. MAM HN NEw MAN, ky is. ord. deac« n, North Provi- 
g ly 24. 


HE icy W Al : KMAN, Epis. ord. deacon, Prov idence, R. 1. 


HE NRY M . DAVIS, Epis. ord. deacon, Providence, R. I. 
24. 


soins WATERMAN, Baptist, ord. pastor, Westerly, R. 1. 
Sept. 16, : 
SAMU El. HASSARD, Epis. ord. deacon, North Haven, Con- 
tt, Jone 17. a >. 
ULRICK MAYNARD, ug. inst. pastor, Darien, Ct. June 
24. 
JOSEPH H. NICHOLS, E} s. ord priest, Greenwich, Ct. 
r : 
| W . \. IAM WATSON, Epis. ord. deacon, New Mill wd, Ct. 
ily 12. 
samt El. T. MILLIS, ¢ ig. inst. pastor, Chester, (Saybrook,) 
July 16. ; 
LYM AN Hl. ATWATER, Cong. ord. pastor, Fairfield, ce 
July ~9. 
JOSEPH TYLER, Epis. a riest, Hartford, Ct. Aug. 11. 


| JOWN ROUSE, Fy 


| CALEB 


- H. June | 


|} JOSEP H L. 


| HILLIARD BI 


Hartiord, Ct. Aug, 
fist, ord, 


HORACE DUGLITTLL -_ past r, Cole brook, 
Cr. Sept. 13 


DAVID N. SHELDON, Baptist, ord. miss. Suffield, Ct. Sept. 
23. 


D. 


JAMES V. HENRY, Pres. inst. pastor, Singsing, New York, 
June 16, 1335. 
DAR! tOW, 


Epis. ord. deacon, Brook 


kiyn, N.Y. 


lyn, N. Y. 
e 28, 
ord. ce 


tYANT, Epis. con, Brox 


June 28, 


S. HENRY, Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREDERICK FREEMAN, Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. 


Y. June 23. 


, DANIEL V. M. JOUNSON, Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. June 28. 
| WILLIAM F. WALKER, Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. 


| J. W. FRENCH, Epis. 
28. 

EDWARD M. FORBES, 

Vt. | 


June <3. 


# 
WILLIAM I. KIP, Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. Y. June 
28. 


Ey 
ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. Y. June 


Epis. ord. deacon, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


June 23. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, M. D. Epis. ord. deacon, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. June 28. 
| JACOB W. DILLER, Epis. ord. priest, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


} June 2 
JAMES J. 


| 


L AV Us HYDE, Cong. inst. pastor, Wayland, Mass. July | 

| 

SAME M. EMERY, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. 
uly. 
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8. 
ASTROM, Pres. inst. pestor, Marlboro’, N. Y¥. 


Jn 


J AMEs $ B. ‘SH AW, Pres. ord. pastor, Attica Village, N. Y. 
Ju 


Reformed Dutch, inst. pastor, Stuyvesant, 
Y. 


. inst. pastor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. June 


A. N. KIPTLE, 
N. wa Ju ly 7. 
MOSES C. 
July 8. 
A. WILTON, Pres 


SEARLE, Pres. inst. pastor, New Hartford, N. 


SMITH, Pres. pastor, New York, N. Y. 


inst. 

WIL iL HM J. McCORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Smithfield, N. Y. 
J 

pastor, Hopewell, N. Y. July 


Pres. ord, 


ser Bh, HOWE, 


MOSES CHASE, Cong. inst. pastor, C linton, , N. Y. July 22. 

THOMAS E. McLAWRY, Pres. ord, evang. Galway, 'N, ¥. 
July 23. 

HENRY S. WILKIN, Associate Reformed, inst. pastor, 


Springfield, N. Y. Jul y 24. 
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ELISHA L. ABBOT, Baptist, ord. miss. New Woodstock, N. 
Y. July 25 


v <d 
ELUAH P. BARROWS, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. ¥. 
Juiv 26 
BENJAMIN B. STOCKTON, Pres. inst. | 
N. ¥. July 28. 
R. V. HALL, Pres. ord. evang. Henrietta, N. Y. Aug. 18. , 
BARNET MATTIAS, Cong. ord. evang. New York, N. Y. 


tor, Montgomery, 


r. 19. 
WILLIAM BRIDGMAN, Pres. or. evang. Henrietta, N. Y. 
Aug. 21 
NATHANIEL FE. JOHNSON, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, 
Ang. 23 
JOSEPH 1. FOOT, Pres. inst. pastor, Cortlandville, N. Y. 
Aug. 6 


kB. J. Gib ET, Pres, inst pustor, Jamestown, N Y. Sept. 3. 
1, A. HART, Pres. inst. pastor, Franklin, N.Y. Sept. Il. 


HIRAM R. HARROLD, Epis. ord. descon, Berkley, New 
Jersev, Apri lu, 1445. . 

THOMAS TANSER, Epis. ord. deacon, Salem, N. J. April 

THOMAS COCHRAN, Pres. inst. pastor, New Providence, 
N. J. July 7, 

HENRY ZEAL, Epis. ord. deacon, Newark, N. J. July 9. 

ALFRED BE. FORD, Epis. ord. deacon, Morristown, N. J. 
Juiv Ub 

SAMUEL A. WARNER, Epis. instituted rector, Patterson, 
N. J. July 27. 

MreLANCTHON HOYT, Epis, ord. deacon, Camdes, N. J. 
Aug. 23. 


JOSHUA MOORE, Pres. inst. pastor, East Kishacoquillas, 
Pennaylvania, Jone 17, 1835. 

HENRY A. BOYCE, Pres. ord. pastor, Mount Pleasant, Pa. 
July 8 

SAMUEL W. CRAWFORD, Pres. izst. pastor, Philadelphia, 


Hi. F.'M. WHITESIDES, Epis. ord. deacon, Philadelphia, 

wii hy Hom ANN, Ep s. ord. deacon, Phil wietphia, 

EDW kD ¥. BUCHAN \N, Epis. ord. priest, Leacock, Pa. 

JOUN A, CLARK, Epis. instituted rector, Philadelphia, Sept. 
<3. 


JOHN WOART, Epis. ord. priest, Broad Creek, Maryland, 
July be, 1505. 

a, F.C ARK, Ep a, ord. priest, Lynchburg, Virginia, June 7, 
1x35. 

W. V. BOWERS, Epis. ord. priest, Lynch 


‘ 


rz, Va. June 21. 


HECTOR McNEILL, Pres, ord. pastor, Averasborough, North 
Car na, Juiv 6, 1835. 

JAMES A. McNEILL, Pres. ord. evang. Wilmington, N.C. 
July 13. 


JOHN BURTT, Pres, inst. pastor, Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 10, 
1530, 


Whole number in the above list, 105. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 





HOSEA HILDRETH, Unita, Sterling, Massachusetts, July 10 
1535 


ENOCH W. FREEMAN, Baptist, Lowell, Mass. Sept. 20. 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, D. D. et. 51, Reformed Dutch, 
New York, N. Y. Sept. 24, 1535. 


ROBERT WHITE, Pres. Fogs Manor, Pennsylvania, Sept. 
20, 1835. 


WILLIAM NEVINS, D. D. ext. 33, Pres. Baltimore, Mary- 


land, Sept. HW, 1835. 


| CORNELIUS JONES, Meth. Epis. Pittsburg, Virginia, Aug. 


18.45 


| ° 
CHRISTOPHER FRYE, et. 57, Meth. Epis. Leesburg, Va. 


Sept. 15. 


SAMUFI. PRENTLY, Meth. Epis. Franklin, Tennessee, June 


7, 1535. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, Meth. Epis. Pleasant Grove, Kentucky, 
Augnet 5, 1835. 


J. S. WILSON, Baptist, Louisville, Ky. September. 


RUSSELL BIGELOW, et. 43, Meth. Epis. Columbus, Ohio, 
J 1, 1535 


ilv I, Tso. 
| GILES H. COWLES, D. D. xt. 69, Cong. Austinburgh, 0. 


July 5, 
DANIEL HAYDEN, Pres. Pleasant Ridge, O. Aug. 26. 
PHOMAS ARMSTRONG, Pres. Oxtord, UO. Aug. 28. 
THOMAS BARR, Pres. Rushville, Indiana, Aug. 28, 1835. 
SIMON PETER, Methodist, Sangamon District, Illinois, 

1835. 


THOMAS DRUMMOND, Meth. Epis. St. Louis, Missouri, 


June 15, 1335, 


| JOUN P. NEEL, Meth. St. Francis Co. Arkansas Territory, 
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| Sum of all the ages speci- 


July 18, 135. 
SILAS COR, student at Pittshure Theol. Sem. June 20. 
ALFRED K. GOULD, student at Andover Theol. Sem. July 
2g 


THEODORE 8. WOOD, et. 26, student at Andover Theol. 
Sem. Aud, 20. 

MAHLON P, CHAPMAN, et. 28, student at Andover Theol. 
Sem. Sept. 1. 


Whole number in the above list, 22. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PIOUS 


YOUNG 


MEN OF THE UNITED STATES OF 


AMERICA, ON THE SUBJECT OF DEVOTING THEMSELVES TO THE 
WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


My Dear ANvD EstremMep YounG 
Frirexps,—lIt it be necessary as an act of 
writing to apologize fur this address from a 
stranger and a foreigner, I offer, as my de- 
fence, both the request of one of your own 
ministers, and the impulse of my own heart, 
which has long beat strongly with affection 
for your country. Believing, as I do, that 


the transition of America from the state of 


a colony, into that of a free independent 
nation, is the greatest event in the history 
of the world during the last century 3 and 
that this event is destined to bear a most 
important part.in the future moral welfare 
of all the nations upon earth, I feel an 
anxiety for the religious interests of your 
land, which IT cannot adequately express. 
J read your religious publications, I watch 
the movements of your religious institutions, 
and observe the state of religion itself among 
you, with the deepest interest; and I add 
to all this my fervent prayers for your 
churches, that God would be merciful unto 
them and bless them, that his way may be 
known upon earth, his saving health among 
all nations. With these feelings, and under 


the consideration that I can say some things | 


that will come with greater effect from a 
foreigner than from one of your own min- 
isters, I take the liberty of addressing you 
on the subject, confessedly an important 
one, of devoting yourselves to the work of 
the Christian ministry, instead of worldly 
and gainful occupations. 
sign. God give it success in stirring up the 
hearts of many of you to devote yourselves 
to the work of the Lord in spreading divine 


truth, saving souls, building up the church | 
of Christ, accomplishing the eternal purpose | 


of infinite benevolence, fulfilling the design 
for which the Son of God died upon the 
cross, blessing your country, evangelizing 
the world, peopling the regions of heaven, 


What a design ! 
lime, how godlike! Is such 
reality put within the reach of man? 
in truth offered tous? It is. And is there 
a mind so grovelling, a heart so earthly and 
sensual, as not to feel its ambition fired by 


VOL. VIII. 


a work in 





| preachers of righteousness. 
| chosen and appointed instruments of Christ, 


This is my de- | 
centre of 





Is it | 


an object at once so stupendous and so glo- 
rious? Pious young men, pause and pon- 
der upon this magnificent reality. Before 
you take your seat, and grasp the oar of 
secular labors; belore you hire yourselves 
as the slaves of mammon for the precarious 
wages of silver and gold; before you fix 
and settle your destiny for earth, for time, 
and pt rhaps, in some measure, for eternity, 
pause and consider whether you will relin- 
quish this high distinction, for aught that 
earth, or all the brightest visions of earth- 
born hopes, have to present. 

I am quite aware that to a certain extent, 
every private Christian can in Ais measure 
promote these same objects; but what is 
this, compared with living for nothing else? 
How glorious and how delightful the reflee- 
tion to live exclusively for God, for Christ, 


for religion, and for immortal souls; this is 
indeed to live for immortality. 


| assume it as a postulate which no one 


| will be disposed to deny me, that there is 


an intimate connection between the exist- 
ence of an evangelical ministry, and the 
support and diffusion of religion in the 
world. Religion will ever be found to 
prosper and extend itself, in proportion to 
the number and activity of the faithful 
These are the 


for carrying on his work in the earth; not 
indeed to the exclusion of others, but as the 
principal, and, to a considerable extent, the 
all. I do not disparage other 
means, such as the distribution of tracts, 
and especially of the Holy Scriptures, the 
visits of pious persons to the habitations of 
the irreligious, and Christian education. All 
these are important, immensely important 
to the world’s moral welfare, and have been 
blessed by the Spirit of God for the salvation 


of myriads. But the preaching of the gos- 


and diffusing happiness through eternity. | pel by properly qualified and appointed 


How glorious, how sub- | nt fo 
' conversion of sinners and the edification of 


ministers, is the great instrument for the 


believers. The preaching of the cross is 
the power of God unto salvation. Faith 
cometh by hearing. The truth of God 
enters the soul of man through the senses 


zz 
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of seeing and hearing; but for one that ts} 
’ ee 


eA" it rouwh the pnecdaitain Ob tire eve, there 
tre tem that are saved through that of the 
eal biveryv thing counected with the min- 


isterial office, shows its wise adaptation as a 
moral means for the conversion and sanctili- 
cation of the huian mind, and the ~pread 
of religion in the world. It depends, of 
course, for its sucecss, upon the grace of 
Giod: but it is in beautiful harmony with all 
the laws of our mental constitution. li we 


trace the history of Christian y irom Its 


first promuts ition fo the present mom nt, 
we shall observe how closely connected has 
been its success with the ministry of the 
yord. Where this cannot be enjoyed, as 
in many situations of your great central 
valley, ! in many of your new ttle- 
J j lt is W i} to send obi late na 
large ippls ol trac Bibles, and hool- 
masters: but the minister mus? tollow—tl 


mot ot raaecisdave ry is i ic nip e without litun. 
His living voice, and * human face divine, 
and pa toral sUperihten lence, are the appro- 
priate and upp infed institute of God, foi 
earrying on the eultivation of the moral 
wilderness, Jle is the Ausbandman, and 


' ot ° } , ' 3 
all the rest but the MPO CIS of his hus- 
bandry. 
; : —— 
Consider this, young men, and meditate 
deeply on the sul je iLus the ministry of 


the word that mast evangelize your coun- 


true your religion, soa people, miruist stand 
ov falhaeith Ges 3; your Pable socieies, and 
tract societies, will uot, cannot do it alone; 
and indeed, itis the pulpit that is the great 


power, the ily-wheel that kee ps all thie 
parts ol the machinery in motion. Conse 
ot ! ! 


quently, thei I! bein every Christian’s 
| ! 


j ‘ 
heart throughout your land, a deep ana 
' 


anxious concer for an adequate supply of 


1 } 


: 
pious and devout preaehers of the word of| 


i 

lite: bat in whose hearts should this con- 
cera be so deep, iny young friends, as in 
yours? The present youth are to be the 
people of America in the next generation : 
you are soon to be the mation, and from you 
are to eome the whole next fenoration of 
preachers, Betore then you determine to 
give yourselves to trade, to agricu'ture, or 
to the professions of law or medicine ; be- | 
fore you determine to r fuse the ministry, 
may I, asa stranger and a triend too, bes, 
entreat, implore you, in your most solemn | 
and serious moments, When in your closets, | 
and as in the sight of God, to give the fol- | 
lowing considerations your devout and con- | 
scientious atteution. 

I. | appeal to you on the ground of Pa- 
rrRrorism. You love your country: you 
ought to love it, for it is worthy of your 
affection: consider, then, | entreat you, 
Whether you can serve its interests, social, 
moral, intellectual, or even political, so 
eflectually as by becoming ministers of the 
gospel. It is under the influence of the | 
pulpit that all these flourish; the pulpit is| 
a spring of fertility to all that constitutes na- | 


tional prosperity. A preacher is a patriot 
of the highest order, for wisdom and know- 
ledge are the stability of the times. Your 
free institutions can flourish, you live only 
in a soil and atmosphere of piety. Repub- 
licanisin is that very form of government 
Which depends most for its stability, and 
quict, and orderly working, upon the virtue 
ot the peopie. It cannot long exist in a 
vicious nation; it requires the restraint of 
religious principle to repress the turbulence 
of passion, and control the disturbing action 
if selfishness and egotism. There is a 
strong centrifugal force in all democratic 
states, Which even on ordinary occasions, 
nd especially during the = discussions of 
reat Guestions, and the idjustment of con- 
licting interests, requires the centripetal 
power Of religious sentiment, Should the 
lay come, When the great mass of your 
y op! » would be found destitute both ef the 
iuiiuence of religion or respect for it, rest 
assured that all you pow admire and value, 
and boast of in the institutions of your 
country, Will be as much in danger, as a 
earlond would be in the hands of an infu- 
iiated populace. Your preachers are the 
best guardians of your constitution, and the 
pulpit the strongest defenee of your capitol. 
Look at the present circumstances of 
your country—they are unparalleled in the 
history of mankind. You are in every re- 
=p ct the new world: there’ is nothing 
imalogons in modern or in ancient history. 
You are drawing upon all Europe for a 
population to occupy your linmense territo- 
iy; and bringing together materials to form 
your nation from every source west of the 
Atlantic, and now, then, you want the fires 
zion to luse these heterogeneous parts 
info one homogeneous and harmonious 
whole. And what else is strong enough 
to do this but religion? Diversities, preju- 
dices, and autipathies, will remain and fer- 
invent, to your annoyance, till neutralized 
by the sanctlying and amalgamating power 
of trie godliness. Look at che tide of emi- 
info your central valley, a 

tide of which the great river Mississippi is 


‘ i 
O1 Feil 


eration flowing 


= 


but an emblem. Now unless that tide be 


impregnated with the principles of piety, it 
Will be a continued stream of mischief and 
tnisery. Leave all these augmenting mil- 
lions without religion, and you are accumu- 


lating at the very heart of your country, a 


mass of disease which will extend itself 
through ten thousand arteries to the ex- 
tremities of the land. If your Tract Society 
report is to be depended on, there are al- 
ready five millions of your population with- 
out the stated means of grace, by which I 
understand, the advantages of a stated min- 
istry. What a startling consideration ! what 
a melancholy reflection! What must this 
come to? What will be the end of such 
a state of things? What mischiefs will re- 
sul even for the present world, and oh, the 
consequences for eternity! Young men, 
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can you go, will you go, dare you go, one 
to his merehandize, another to his farm, and 
i third to his domestic enjoyment, and care 

not fur these things? Look at these mil 
ions, and will you, for the sake of gain, 
abandon their souls to sin here, and damna- 


alt 
Survey, in buagination, the 


tion hereafter ? 


yast and fertile valley of their location, and | 


will you give it up to be a valley of dry 
Will you abandon it without re 


- 


bones ¢ 


fuctance, regret, or remorse, to become the | 


domain of death, the territory of Satan, the 
suburb of bell?) Will you, when future 
travellers shall tell of the moral desolation 
that reigns there, bring upon yourselves the 
wonder and reproach of your successors, 
that you refused to sacrifice your prospects 
of gain to stop this misehiet in the beginning ? 
Young men, on you will rest the blessings | 
or the curses of future generations, for ad- 
vancing or neglecting the interests of your 
land, just as you now determine to give 
yourselves to the things of charity or to| 
your own. 

There are in your country resources to 
meet all its own demands. Read the iol- 
lowing statement which | give from the 
pen of one of your own ministers, and of 
the accuracy of which you are judges. | 
“ There are in the United States 1,200,000 
young men, between the ages of 14 and 
25; if but one in 15 of these are pious, and 
this is a fair estimate, it will give us 80,000 
pious young men; if but 1 in 10 should 
study for the ministry, it would give us 
8,000 ministers. Again, there are 1,000,000 
of members connected with the evangelical 
churches ; if but one young man is found 
to every 100 church members, suitable to 
be educated, it will give 10,000.) Again, 


there are 12,000 evangelical churches; 
it but one suitable young man is found | 
in each church, it will give 12,000. 


Again, during the revivals which have for 
five years blessed so extensively our 
churches, it is a moderate estimate that 
200,000 souls have been added to our evan- 
gelical churches; a striking fact is the large 
number of young persons gathered in during 
these revivals; at least 60,000 between the 
ages of 14 and 25. Allowing one third of 
these are young men, this will give 20,000, 
If but one third of these are proper to be 
educated, it will give 6,666 as the result 
but of five years’ revivals. From these 
calculations, it is obvious that there is no 
lack of young men in our churches, proper 
to he educated.’—Are these calculations 
correct? If so, be astonished at your own 
resources, and tremble for your own respon- 
sibility. What is the secret of God in 
reference to your revivals?) Why these ex- 
traordinary visitations of merey, but to fur- 
nish you with the means in greater abun- 
dance, and with greater rapidity for evan- 
gelizing your country? You mistake the 
Purpose of God if you do not consider; you 
neglect to co-operate with him in his great 








| they to be found? 
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designs, if you do not keep pace in the 
st pply of ministers, with these gracious 


outpourings of the Spirit. 

You are a youthful giant land, and with 
a giant’s strength may help yourselves with 
arm, and the world With 
Shall it be, then, that with claims 
upon you, and such resources within you, 
ind such motives urging you, a de af ear 
will be turned to the appeal which I now 
make? Js there no need for an increase of 
ministers? Answer that question to God 
and to your conscience. Is there not a de- 


7 
tiie other. 


Gone 


such 


mand for double, yea treble the number 
ee ’ : : 
that are already engaged, or are preparing 


fo engage in this work? And where are 
Among you. I beseech 
you, listen to the call of your country, and 
respond to the cry that reaches you from 
the falls of Niaeara to the mouths of the 
Mississippi; a cry louder than the thunder 
of that awful eataract, and dex per than the 
stream of that mighty river, saying, ** come 
and help us,” ? heads 

2 I plead with you on the ground of 
ProresTastism. You know what Popery 
is, and what it has done in Europe. You 
are acquainted with its horrifie portraiture, 
as delineated on the page of the apocaly pse 
by an inspired pen, and as realized in the 
innals of ecclesiastieal history. You know 
how it has corrupted the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, rioted and revelled in the 
blood of believers, and how it has forged 
chains for the conscience, in which it has 
led countless millions to the bottomless pit 
This horrid monster has long had its eye 
and heart, and now has its grasp, on your 
country. It is already in your great cen- 
tral valley in alarming strength, exulting 


in the consciousness of present pow ‘r, and 


in the hope of future triumphs. A_ large 
proportion of the emigrants which settle 
there are Roman Catholics, and of the other 
inyriads tuat are flowing into that territory, 
those who are not Catholics, are likely to 
become so if they are abandoned by the 
Protestant part of your population. It is 
known that the Catholics increase at a rapid 
ratio. If this does not alarm you and 
awaken you to feelethe necessity of an in- 
crease of faithful and devoted ministers, 
nothing will. I ask you, young men, if 
the history of Popery in Europe is to be re- 
peated in America? Are you willing that 
the inquisition demolished in one quarter of 
the world should be re-edified in yours? or 
that the fires of the stake extinguished 
among us, should be rekindled among you ? 
Or, putting this aside as all but impossible, 
and even admitting that Popery has grown 
tuo wise to burn men for heresy, and that 
yours is the last country on earth where it 
could ever be expected to gain the power 
to persecute, still think of its creed, and its 
ritual, and its priestly domination over the 
conscience, and its soul-destroying doc- 
trines; think upon its influence upon the 
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eternal destinies of man; think of its 
anathema upon the doctrine of justification 
by faith; meditate upon what Popery ts tn 
abjured = its 
ind puton 


its mildest forin, when it) has 
right or its wish to kill the body, 
the garb of an angel of light; and ts this 
the system which you can permit to spread, 
unopposed by the faithful preaching of the 
gospel, through the length and breadth of 


the valley of the Mi- issipyal ? What, allow | 


this enemy of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
this enormous perversion of Christianity, to 


settle down like an incubus on the intellee- | 


tual and moral energies of that which will 


probably become in the lapse of a few more | 


years, the centre of your country 2 =Shall 
the heart of America be allowed thus to 
become diseased, and the fountain of your 
life’s blood be corrupted ? Where is your 
veneration for the great names of Luther, 
Calvin, Cranmer, and Latimer? Where 
your sense of the value of their mighty 
deeds? Where your gratitude for the 
emancipation they wrought for your fore- 
fathers in this quarter of the earth, if you 
do not feel willing to consecrate your lives 
to the cause in which they sacrificed theirs‘ 
Even here in England, hemmed in and 
surrounded as Popery is, by Protestant tn- 
stitutions, and ministers, and churches, and 
chapels, of all sects, and where it might be 
expected there would be searcely room for 
it to expand, it is making new, and vigorous, 
and successtul efforts to enlarge its bounda 
ries, and multiply its subjects; what then 
may it not be imagined will be its progress 
in the newly peopled territorics of your 
land, if the population be surrendered to its 
influence? Are you prepared then, young 
men, to give up a large portion of your 
country to this dreadtul system, which, 
Wherever it goes, brings on an eclipse of 
Christianity, and throws a baleful shadow 
on the moral interests of the human race. 
Ministers, holy ministers, well educated 
ministers, ministers instructed in the Popish 
controversy are wanted, immediately, and 
urgently wanted to prevent this system 


: ° : ' 
from withering the religious hopes of your | 
vast and increa-ing nation; and will not} 


? 


you say, * Here am I, send me? 

3. | ask you to consider next THE 
CAUSE OF CHRISTENDOM AT LARGE, 
and that not only for the present, but tor 
all coming ages. You are not ignorant, 
that in all the kingdoms of L-urope, Chris- 
lianity is secular in its character, shorn of 
its spiritual beauty and strength, and there- 
fore impeded in its progress, by its con- 
nection with the civil power, and its em- 
ployment as an engine of state policy. It 
is treated with suspicion and reproach, as 
the tool of princes, and the trade of priests. 
To the arguments by which dissenters 
assail this unseemly alliance, it is said in 
reply, that if governments did not provide 
religious instruction for the people, the 
people would not provide it for themselves, 
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| and thus the alternative is brutish ignorance, 
land practical atheism, or religious estab. 
lishiments. [tis in vain that we appeal for 
refutation of this assumption to the want 
of any such provision for the spread of 
Christianity in the institutes of Christ, or to 
i the success of the gospel in the first ages 
'of Christianity, before searcely a king had 
thrown his sceptre int the scale, for we 
are immediately and with seeming triumph 
on the part of churchmen, referred to 
the present deplorable spiritual condition of 
America, as a proof of the utter destitution 
of religious ordinances which must prevail 
in the absence of a state religion. You 
are not probably aware that the advocates 
of establishments, of every grade in this 
}country, from the prelate, down to the 
(humble curate, and in every way, from the 
pulpit and the press, in Episcopal charges, 
in pamphlets and in sermons, are contin- 
jually throwing the destitute condition of 
ithe United States, in the face of those who 
contend for the support of religion by the 
voluntary principle. That in fact, it was 
all possible arguments condensed in one, 
‘in favor of a state religion, to mention the 
moral condition of your country? And even 
the more moderate and modest champions 
of an established religion, who do not think 
you are quite so bad as their more calum- 
nious brethren represent, are still looking 
lacross the Atlantic with the most resolute 
assurance, that from thence will certainly 
come in time such abundant evidence of 
the necessity of a government interference 
| to provide tor religion, as will satisfy the 
jmost sturdy defender of ‘the voluntary 
| principle. While cn the other hand, the 
| gteat body of dissenters are looking to your 
| country for a proof of the greater efficiency 
| of that very principle to meet the religious 
wants of a nation. It seems then as if both 
| parties were willing that facts, rather than 
arguments, should now decide this great 
question; for great indeed it is, amounting to 
nothing less than, ** what is the best means 
|of supporting and spreading religion in the 
world?” And what is the fact that is thus 
to arbitrate between us? Mark it, young 
men, dwell upon it with all possible at- 
tention and seriousness, the fact which is 
to prove before the world, and for all future 
Whether compulsion or free will 
offerings are the best means of spreading 
Christianity, is the spiritual condition of 
the United States of America. Observe 
then, the tremendously important and crit- 
ical position in which you are placed. All 
eyes are upon your country; a deep and 
anxious interest pervades all classes here re- 
specting your moral state. Should large 
tracts of your country remain without the 
stated means of grace; should the great mass 
of the people be without the minister of the 
word ; should the population be left to found 
villages, and these rise into the magnitude 
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of towns whose inhabitants are altogether 
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neglected, or given up into the hands of 
Catholic priests, for want of Protestant 
ministers to teach them; should ignorance, 
irreligion, intidelity or Popery prevail in a 
much greater degree than they do in this 
and other countries Where Protestant estab- 
lishments exist, we shall be told that the 
question is decided that no nation can be 
religious in an extensive degree, unless 
there be a state-provision for this purpose, 
On the other hand, should the supply of 
ministers and the means of grace, even 
moderately keep pace with the demands ol 
your rapidly increasing population; should 
you in the exercise of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and by the liberality and energies oi 
the friends of religion, outstrip the govern- 
ment in this country in providing religious 
instruction for the great bulk of the people, 
what ap argument will this furnish to prove 
that establishments are unnecessary and 
injurious. Now, although dissenters have | 
full confidence in the ultimate result, it 
must be admitted that the demonstration is 
not yet so complete as to satisfy or silence 
gainsayers. Thousands of ministers are | 
yet wanted to meet the necessities of your 
population; it is true this will apply as 
strictly to our country, where there has | 
been a government provision for three cen- | 
turies, as it does to yours, but in the success 
of the experiment, it is not enough that the | 
voluntary principle has overtaken the es- | 
tablishment in less than half a century, but 
it niust leave it as far behind as to satisfy | 
the most skeptical mind. 

Come forward then, young men; flock | 
to the sacred office, ye American youth, 
and under the influence of holy jealousy for 
the honor of the Christian religion ; a holy 
patriotic zeal for the best interests of your 
own country; a regard to the interests of 
Christendom; a desire for the spiritual 
welfare of the whole world, devote your- 
selves to the work of the minisiry. Let 
it be seen that zeal for God, the con- 
straining love of Christ, and compassion for 
immortal souls, are motives as powerful in 
calling forth ministers of religion, as the 
rank, the wealth, the learning, with all the 
other lures which establishments have to 
ofler. If ministers are lacking with you to 
any considerable extent, we shall be told, 
again and again, that it is because the pious 
youth in America, do not choose to cast 
themselves for support on the precarious 
bounty of the people. Is this the case? 
Is this the religion of the United States ? 
Is the influence of church preferment, the 
love of lucre, as predominant with you, as 
motives for going into the ministry, as they 
are with us? QO let us see that you can be 
moved to enter the sacred office, without 
the hope of bishoprics, deaneries, golden 
stalls, fellowships, and pluralities, which are 
the boasted lures of establishments. 

4. I next advocate the MORAL CONDI- 
TION OF THE WORLD. What that con- 
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APPEAL TO PIOUS YOUNG 


MEN. 


dition is, how grossly dark, how awfully 
depraved ! alhenated from God, you well 


al 
‘ 


4 and 


Know, for it hes been told you a thousand 
limes over. ‘Phe world is not vet converted 
lo Christ. We are approaching the con- 
clusion of the second millenary of the 


Christian era, and nearly 800,000,000 of 
the human race, are still idolators oer Mo- 
sull without God, without 
Christ, and without hope in the world. 
Can we be Christians and t sigh, and 
groan, and pray over this most awlul fact? 
Your country ts stepping forward with a 
zeal, and an energy in the missionary cause, 
Which not only rivals, but sUlpasses Ours, 
It is at present doubtful, which of the two 
nations, yours or ours, will be most blessed 
in the conversion of the world. It will be 

o not take the lead 


your own fault if you d 
of us. Consider the signs of the times, the 


Taser ! 
Naihineaadlis, 


ho 


t 


‘ 


features of the ave and of the country in 
Which your lot is cast, and endeavor to 
prove yourselves worthy of both. Your 


eXistence is at no ordinary period of the 
world’s history. A visible preparation is 
going on for the millennialera. The sys- 
tems of Paganism and Mohammedism are 
waxing old and ready to vanish away. 
Doors are opened and opening into all the 


/seats of idolatry on earth, not excepting 


China itself, and nothing is wanting but 
ministers to pass through them and take pos- 
session of them for Christ. Where is your 
ambition if the hope of converting Birmah, 
and India, and China, to God, cannot move 


|you? Yonder are those mighty empires of 


the East waiting for the gospel of salvation, 


Listen to your own Abeel, who is still among 


you, and who, though obliged to leave 
China through ill health, burns with ardor 
to return to it again: the living Gutzlafl 
calls tor help for China, and the shade of 
departed Morrison points to that vast field 
of missionary enterprise. But it is not for 
your direct personal labors in this cause that I 
plead, as for your indirect efforts by the 
work of the ministry in your own land, 
Every preacher of the doctrine of salvation, 
labors where he is exerting an influence 
that is felt on the other side of the globe. 
Every new congregation that is formed is 
£0 much added to the cause of missions, 
both in the way of property and prayer; it 
is a new confederate added to the brother- 
hood already associated for the world’s 
conversion. Ministers at home, next to 
missionaries abroad, are the chief instra- 
ments for evangelizing the nations. Will 
you listen then to the sordid pleas of in- 
terest, or to the cries of eight hundred 
millions of immortal souls perishing in sin? 
Will you consecrate your life to the world’s 
salvation, or the pursuits of gain? Will 
you sink down from the high honor of 
aiding the various institutions formed for 
the subjugation of the earth to Christ, and 
be content to be the drudge of mammon? 
5. Permit me now to touch the chord 
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of sELF-LovE, and attempt to move you 
by representing the eternal honor which 


will accrue to you, by the fuithtul discharge 
of the ininisterial office. it you devote 


your lives to secular pursuits, you may 
succeed, you may get wealth, and tise to 
honor, influence, and distinction in society 


But you may not; but allowing that you 


should, and that you may be very usetul to | 


the cause of Christian enterprise, still what 
is this to the direct influence which by the 
Christian ministry, you may exert) over 
your country and the world Could you 
realize the brightest visions of youthtul 
enthusiasm, and make your way to the pres- 
idential chair, yet that chair in my opinion 
is immeasurably below, the pulpit, as an 
object of desire to Chiristian ambition, 
Imagine the pageantry of this world passed 
b & the scenes of time lost amidst the dis- 
pensations of eternity ; the kingdom of 
Christ emerging from the wreck ot earthly 
affairs, in all its graudeur and immortal 
glory; and you yourself looking at all 
things in the reflected splendor of the great 
white throne, what is the choice you will 
then wish you had made? Or going on- 
ward a little further, imagine you saw the 
multitude of the redeemed fixed in their 
everlasting seats, and rapt with their un- 
dying ecstasies ; with the Saviour him-elf 
in the midst of them, gazing on the whole 
with infinite satisfaction, raising to his side 
and covering with his glory the instruments 
whom he hod employed in accomplishing 
the stupendous work, say, what ts the 
choice which in that state you will wish 
you had made when secular and sacred 
pursuits presented themselves to your view, 
and you were required to decide for life ? 

I know that worldly pursuits are honor- 
able, and | know that it is necessary that 


with them, and | know that in spite of all 


that can be said, the bulk ai/l be so em- 


ployed ; but still I know also that the min- | 


isterial office intinitely transcends them in 
dignity and importance ; the one is for time, 
the other for eternity; the one for the 
body, the other for the soul; the one has 
relation to personal gain, the other to the 
everlasting welfare of our fellow-creatures. 
O how little and insignificant does the man 
appear, who is wearing out life amidst the 
most successful pursuits of trade, agri- 
culture, commerce, or the medical and 
legal professions, important and valuable as 
these things are to the present interests of 
mankind, compared with him, who is 
spending his days in unfolding the verities 


[ Noy. 


eternity, where riches, and honors, and 
fame, will all have lived out their day, and 
come to an everlasting end, and say, who is 
the man, that will then be most envied by 
the wicked, and most congratulated by the 
righteous; is it not the holy and devoted 
minister of Christ's gospel ? 

You need not be under any apprehension 
about the willingness of the churches to 
atford the necessary means for your educa- 
tion; the resources of your colleges would 
be found to increase in exact proportion to 
the number that sought admission to their 
privileges, Your rich men would not, 
could not withheld their wealth, when it 
was required for such a purpose as this, 

It is not to be concealed that many of you 
must be content with obscure stations, hard 
work, and moderate support) Nature wants 
but little, grace less, and the grace of a 
minister should be of no ordinary kind, 
The man who would not be content to live 
upon the plainest food, and to deny himself 
the enjoyment of all luxuries for the love of 
souls and for the glory of God, had better 
not think of the Christian ministry any 
where; but especially among the log houses 
of your new settlements. If he cannot be 
satisfied to wait for his reward till another 
world shall open, he had better remain as 
he is. But then let him recollect that he 
abandons a reward of which it ean be truly 
said, that earth is too narrow a scene, and 
time too short a duration for it to unfold its 
ample treasures, 

Your country has given birth to some of 


ithe most ilustrious divines and missionaries 


of modern times. The ecclesiastical annals 
of the United States are adorned and sane- 
tified by the names of Eliot. Edwards, Bel- 
lamy, Brainard, Dwight, Mason, Payson, 


Judson, Henry, and many others ; men that 
the bulk of the people should be occupied | 


| 


| 





of eternal truth, fulfilling the counsels of | 


heaven, accomplishing the designs of the 


cross of Christ, and peopling the regions of | 


immortality with the spirits of just men 
made perfect. He stands at the centre of 
human affairs, and sustains a cause that 
gathers up into itself all the results of all 
other men. Again, I say, go forward to 


would have done honor to any country and 
any church, O were it possible for you to 


/ converse with those glorified spirits but for 


one hour on the subject of the Christian min- 
istry, and hear their testimony to its trans- 
cendant importance, and momentous results, 
you would be willing to abandon without a 
moment's hesitation or regret, the brightest 
prospect of secular advantage. May you 
find the mantle which they dropped asa 
legacy to their country when they as- 
cended to their seats above. From those 
seats they bend perhaps to watch with in- 
tense interest the great struggle now going 
on between good and evil in your great 
western valley. As they point you to the 
congregating millions of immortal souls 
which there need your help, they hold 
forth the incorruptible and unfading crowns 


| which they have received from the eracious 


hand of their Lord, as a motive to your 
hallowed ambition. O thou divine Head 
of thy redeemed church, and governor of 
the world, and ruler of the hearts of all 
men, do thou pour into the souls of -thou- 
sands of the pious youth of America, such 

















a spirit of holy zeal for God, for souls, for | partial view can be given. 


their country and the world, as shall tind 
nu sphere for its operation, and no limit to 
its efforts, but in the ministry of the word 
ol life. 


ASSEMBLY’S BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I remain, my dear and respected young | 


brethren, your friend and brother in Christ, 


AN ENGLISH MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


~~ + 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the | 


Board of Education of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian 
May, 1839. 

Summary of the operations of the Board since the 


last Annual Report was presented. 


Number of candidates under the care 


of the Board during the year,. .  . G41 
In immediate connection with the 

ieee i gs “se Se, Se a Te ve 
Under the care of auxiliaries, . . S9— 

641 

Of the above there are under pri- 

yate tuition and in academies, . 244 
In colleges, ° . . . . . . . 242 | 
In theological seminaries, . . . 66 
Students under the care of auxilia- 

ries, Names not reported,. . . S9I— 


G11 


As to the number devoted to the foreign 
mnissionary field, the Board has no minutely | 
accurate information, It is estimated that | 
the class thinking of this service is steadily 
increasing. The number licensed to preach | 
since the last report was presented is much 
larger than the returns of last year. Pro- 
bably not Jess than fifty have received li- 
cense ; and the number is rapidly growing. 
Four have suspended study on account of 
ill health. Three have declined receiving 
further aid from the Board, and are sus- 
taining themselves. Three have been dis- | 
inissed for breaking the rules of the Board; 
one for immorality; four for incapacity. | 
One has been transterred to the American 
Education Society ; and four have died. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 


The following sum has been re- 
ceived by the Parent Board, $37,543 02 
Expended, . 36,851 S81 








Balance in the Treasury, 
Reed by Aux. Soc. $8,088 O01 
Expended by do. 6,703 98 


$691 21 








Bal. in the Tr. of Aux. $1,384 03 
Total receipts of the Board and 

AuXiliaries, . . 
Debt due by the Board, . . . 


$15,631 03 
2,500 00 


Reports in reference to the earnings of | 
candidates are so defective, that but a very | 





Church, | 
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Indeed it is 
doubted whether one quarter of the amount 
earned by manual labor, teaching, or other- 
Wise, has been returned. 


The following sum has been re- 


ported, . « . $4,356 95 


\nd taking our report of last year 
for the basis, the following sum 
may be put down as earned 
by teaching, viz. . 


2,602 26 








$6,929 21 


Brief Sketch of our Agencies. 


We have so frequently, and in detail, 
given to the General Assembly sketches of 
our arrangements for conducting the operas 
tions of the Board, that no more than a syl- 
labus seems to be required at this time. 

At the commencement of the present 
year, the Rev. Mr. Chester was associated, 
Assistant General Agent, with the Cor- 
responding Secretary and General Agent, 
Besides these general agencies, we have 
enjoyed, during the year, the co-operation 


as 


| of three classes of agents. 


I. Permanent Agents, having large por- 


' tions of the field under their care. 


The Rev. Samuel 8. Davis, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

The Rev. James 
North Carolina. 


Wood, Virginia and 


Hl. Temporary Agents, holding their com- 
missions for a short time. 

The Rev. Mr. Joseph Mahon has labored 
for the Board during five months, in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and especially as 
Agent of the Young Men’s Presbyterian 
Education Society of Philadelphia, auxiliary 
to the Board. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Ogden, for three 
months in the State of Tennessee. 

The Rev. Mr. Danicl Newell, for four 
months, in parts of Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 

The Rev. Reuben Smith, for five months 
in the western parts of New York, and 


/more especially in Kentucky, in the service 


of our important auxiliary, the Education 
Society of the Synod of Kentucky. 

The Rev. Daniel M. Barber, in the 
northern and north-western counties of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Reuben D. Turner, in the State of 
Virginia and the city of New York. 

The Rev. D. X. Junkin, for a short time 
in the Synod of New Jersey. 


Ill. The third class of Agents is com- 
posed of those who, for the most part, gra- 
tuitously undertake services for the Board 
in their immediate vicinity, or for short ex- 
cursions, and of whom we have occasion- 
ally received important aid. 


—— 
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port of the Directors of the Ni yrthern 
Baptist Education Society, pre sented at 
the Annual Meeting held in Boston, 
May 28, 1834. 
Tue whole number 
rent Society, during the past year, is one 
hundred and twenty-seven; received dur- 
i twenty-five ; dismiss- 
present num- 


assisted by the Pa- 


ing the same period, 
ed, twenty-six —leaving 
ber one hundred and one. Of those dis- 
missed, nine had compl ted their ¢ ducati ym, 
and have since entered important fields ot 
usefulness ; one serves for the present, as a 
Sabbath school agent, while the remaining 


ight have been ordained as pastors; two 
in the State of Maine; three im Connee- 
ticut, and twoin Massachusetts. Five have 


been dismissed to the patronage of other 
socicties; two to the Vermont branch, two 
to the American Edueation Society, and 
one to the Rhode Island branch. Two 
have died. Three have been = disinissed 
with the expectation of hereafter supporting 
themselves; three have been discontinued 
for want of suit ible promise ; and four have 
been dismissed, having left their studies in 
an Irregular manner, 

The whole number of beneficiaries upon 
the respective bi inches, is forts -sSiIX: In- 
creasing the entire number under pa 
to one hundred and tor ty-seven, Ot these, 
twenty-five are in Th: ological Institutions, 
forty-six in various colleges, and the re- 
maining seventy-six, are In Various stages 
of preparatory studies. 

The amount expended during the past 
year, is &8,295,97, while the amount re- 
ceived, has been only 86,152.86 ; which 
eficit of receipts below the ex- 


fronace, 


leaves ad 
penditures for the year ending 
S2.143,11. From the Treasurer’s Re ‘port 
it will appear, that he has been enabled to 
meet all the demands oy the Treasury 
during the year, and that the amount of 
funds on hand, is S20.43. At the last an- 
nual meeting, the amount of funds on hand, 
Was $1,583,22. This amount was at that 
moment due, and at the quarterly meeting, 
which oceurred two wecks subsequently, 
was disbursed. This same quarterly meet- 
ing is now at hand, at which there will be 
needed for the ordinary appropriations, at 
least, fifteen hundred dollars, to meet which, 
your Board have no funds at their dis sposal. 

This diminution of funds is eg 
to a combination of circumstances. 
direct effort has been put forth for ol he lining 
funds, than on the preceding year. 2. 
There has been an accumulation of objects 
for charitable ¢ ontribution before the oy lic. 
3. The pecuniary 
country, have put it out of the power of a 
number of individu: ls, who have ordinarily 
contributed large sums, to do as they had 
heretofore been accustomed to. 


The value of this Society we have 


thought, has too often been estimated by | 1825 


this d \V, of 
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- Less | 


embarrassments of the | 


the anniversary of the 
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Extracts from the Tirentieth Annual Re- | the amount of funds which it annually ex- 


pends. The pecuniary responsibility of the 
Society is indeed great, a large amount of 
funds being requisite to carry on its opera- 
tions. Still, the distribution of six or eight 
thousand dollars among one hundred young 
men, is but a small part of the Society’ s 
actual Tal or. The object of this Society, is 
to multiply the number and increase the 
usefulness, of ministers of the gospel; and 
if, in approaching this object, five or ten 
thousand dollars per annum be needed, we 
endeavor to obtain that amount; and so of 
whatever else is needed, we seek to obtain it. 
It is due to the Society, however, in esti- 
mating its value, or the amount of its labor, 
that we keep in mind its ultimate object. 
If this be done, it will be quickly seen, that 
there are many points to which our labor 
must be directed. In prosecuting this work, 
it has been necessary to remove many 
hurtful pre jn lices ; and where such preju- 
dices existed, to inculcate correct principles; 
to arouse the churches to active duty, in 
seeking from Heaven the appointment of 
men to preach the gospel, and to bring the 
Christion community rightly to appreciate 
education, directing their attention at the 
same time to the endowment and patronage 
of the necessary Institutions. All which 
your Board, in their humble measure, have 
en leavored to do. 

We here subjoin two tables, showing the 
number and comparative increase of bene- 
ficiaries sinee the commencement of the 
Society in ISt4; and also the expenditures 
since the same period. The statistics of the 
Branch Societies, which now exist in each 
of the New England States, are not includ- 
ed in cither of the following tables. 


No. Ree'd.; Years, No. Rec'd. 


Years. No. Ree'd.| Years. 


1815 1 1822 9 (1829 15 
1IS16 4 1823 15 11830 24 
S17 ll |1824 6 (|IS3l 51 
IsIs 2 {1825 6 |1832 33 
S19 6 (1826 10 +|1833 25 
1820 3 {1827 19 

1Is2l 4 '1828 21 


This account commences Sept. 15, 1815, 
and runs from September to September in- 
clusive, until September, 1829, at which 
time it runs from September to June, when 
Society, on its new 
organization, was changed from September 
to May. 


Years. Am’t. Rec'd. | Years. Am't. Rec'd. 
1S16 & 592,14 1826 $1,931,60 
1817 604.74 1827 2 245,87 
“1818 830,25 | 1828 2,081,03 
1819 ee 1829 3,749,00 
1820 1,522.07 | 1830 2.568,27 
| 182] 875. po 1831 4,802,09 
1822 2,049.51 | 1832 5,340.87 
| 1823 1,550.51 | 1833 6,952,63 
1824 1,457,74 | 1834 4,681,11 
2,216,98 
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From these tables, it appears that the 
whole number received from the com- 
mencement of the Society in IS14, up to 
1830, embracing a period of fifteen years, 
was one hundred and twenty-nine ; the 


number received from that time to 


METHODIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


the | 
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| up the spirit of the enterprise, greatly aid 


| the cause. Indeed, without such co-ope- 
/ration, we might as well give up the enter- 
| prise at once, since such aid is indispensable 
fo Its success. 

The number of beneficiaries that are now 


present period, embracing a term of four | under the patronage of the Society is eight, 
years, isone hundred and thirty-nine. The | at an annual expense of from eighty-five to 


whole amount expended during the fifteen |one hundred dollars. 
amount ex- | 


years, Was $20,679,838. The 
pended during the four years last past, is 
$21,776,70. 

= 


Extracts from the first Annual Report of 
the Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Education Society in the New 
England Conference. Presented at the 
Annual Meeting, held in Lynn, June, 
1835. 

Tue Executive Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Education Society, in making their 
first report to the Society, and through 
them to the public, cannot speak of having 
accomplished great things, unless to have 
commenced a work so important in itself, 
and so long neglected, may be considered 
creat. That they have commenced a good 
work, though they may not have made a 
great beginning, the Committee cannot for 
a moment doubt. The more they have ex- 
amined the subject, and the more they 
have been able to develope their plan, the 
more satisfied they are of its importance 
and practical utility. 

The Society’s agent during the year has 
visited most parts of the Conference, em- 
bracing in his tour one hundred and three 
different societies and preaching places, 
where he has preached and laid the subject 
before the people, and either taken up con- 
tributions, or formed auxiliary societies, or 
both. The amount of cash collected is 
$592 20. The number of members formed 
into societies on the condition of paying 
fifty cents annually, is 2,787. The amount 
of money forwarded to the Conference by 
the preachers is $750. This shows that 
there will be a great discount made from 
the nominal subscriptions, in the sums ac- 
tually received into the treasury, unless 
the preachers make further efforts to col- 
lect the outstanding subscriptions. This is 
a fact often noticed in operations of this 
kind, and might have been expected, par- 
ticularly ina new enterprise which has not 
been fully brought before the public. 

The Committee, however, feel it impor- 
tant to urge upon their brethren in the 
ministry, the necessity of taking a deep and 
practical interest in this matter. No rea- 
sonable agency, specially appointed, could 
be always present in the different societies, 
whenever it was necessary to take any step 
in this work. But the preacher, being on 
the ground, might, by a word to the collec- 
tors, and by calling the notice of the friends 
to the subject, and by otherwise keeping 
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Two of these are 
colored men, both of whom are designed 
for the African mission. One of these, Rev. 
Amos Herring, is a minister, recommended 
for orders to the present session of the New 
England Conference, and a man of much 
promise to the church. The other is al- 
ready qualified as a teacher in a high school 
in Africa, and is expected to be called to 
that station in a few months. The Commit- 
tee feel highly gratified at the prospective 
usefulness of these men, and feel confident 
that either of them have been benefited by 
the Society to an extent that would, if there 
were no other good accomplished by their 
operations the past year, amply compensate 
for all the meney and labor that have been 
bestowed in the operations of the Society, 
Three of the beneficiaries of the Society 
are in the Wesleyan University, from whom 
the Committee have the most gratifying in- 
formation respecting their religious standing, 
their attention and improvement, and their 
promising usefulness. The others are at 
the Wesleyan Academy, in Wilbraham, 
From these, also, the Committee have such 
returns as afford them, in the main, high 
satisfaction and encouragement. The whole 
expense of those under the patronage of the 
Society the past year, is estimated at about 
five hundred and twelve dollars. The terms 
on which these and all others applying to 
the Society for aid are received, will be 
seen by the regulations herewith presented, 
The Committee were convinced from the 
beginning, that one of the most difficult 
points to be secured in the practical opera- 
tions of this institution, was a proper judg- 
ment in respect to the selections of benefi- 
ciaries of the Society. So few are fully 
prepared to judge of the suitable qualifica- 
tions of men for this patronage, and so diffi- 
cult is iteven for the best judges to know 
precisely how the character may show it- 
self in the course of mental development by 
a suitable process of instruction, that it can- 
not be expected but mistakes will sometimes 
occur. The worthy, through too much cau- 
tion or inadequate evidence, may sometimes 
be rejected, or the unworthy may some- 
times be patronized. In the latter case, es- 
pecially, great scandal might attach to the 
Society; and a report of an indiscreet appli- 
cation of funds would be of material detri- 
ment, if not ruinous to the Society, particu- 
larly in the infancy of the enterprise. Yet 
for the want of experience, and from a de- 
ficiency in system, it is at this early period, 
more than at any later date, that such errors 
are likely to occur. We therefore depre- 
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cate beforehand the severity of public cen- { 


sure in any mistake of this kind which may 
result from our decisions. Although it is 
not known that any occasion has as yet been 
given, or that any coimplaint has in any in- 
stance been made, still the Committee are 
aware such occasions, despite every precau- 
tion, may occur. They only ask, therefore, 
of their brethren and the public, that they 
look at the extreme difficulties of the sub- 


ject, and judge in all eases by such rules as 


those by which in like circumstances they 
would be willing to be judged; and espe- 
cially that instead of taking offence them- 
selves, or encouraging odium in others 
against the Society for any error of this 
kind, they will give the earliest information 
they can to the Executive Committee on 
every point touching the interests of the 
institution, and co-operate in every possible 
way in securing the object so dear to us all, 
and so important to the church. 


be used in recommending candidates for the 
patronage of the Society ; and to aid them 
in this, as well as to enable them to judge 
of the measures which have been adopted 
on this subject, we refer again to the ae- 
companving regulations of the Executive 
Conimittee, 


The Committee regret extremely that any | 


apparent collision should have taken place 
between this Society and the Mis-ionary 
Society, properly so called. These socie- 
ties are not rivals, but allies. Neither is 
designed to destroy the other, but both are 
expected to co-operate in the saine common 
cause. With respect to the paramount claim 
of the one or the other to the patronage of 
the friends of missions in the New England 
Conference, growing out of the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, each must of 
course judge for himself. If money be con- 
tributed for either object, we rejoice. That 
the Missionary Education Society should 
have a prominent place, however, in the 
affections and support of our brethren and 
friends in New England, may appear from 
several considerations :— 

1. The missionary cause is more in want 
of men than money. 

2. There are, throughout the entire con- 
nection, a score, perhaps, that will or do 
give money for the direct support of mis- 
sionaries and mission schools, where there 
is one that does any thing for the cause of 
education, and especially for the education 
of candidates for the missionary work. 

3. We have many promising youths of 
both sexes, who stand ready to enter upon 
the missionary work, who have but one de- 
ficiency, and that is the very deficiency this 
Society proposes to supply. Already the 
number of applicants to the Committee, is 
double the number their means will permit 
them te receive. And even those they have 
received must be dismissed, unless the sup- 
plies are continued and increased. 


We par: | 
ticularly request that the greatest caution | 
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4. The youth of our church must be edu- 
cated, or the missionary work must be seri- 
ously embarrassed and restricted, so far as 
our instrumentality is concerned. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
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Rev. David Kilburn. 
Vice Presidents. 
Rev. George Pickering. 
Rev. Daniel Dorchester. 
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Rev. Rufus Spaulding, Cor’g Sec’y. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Nutting, Treasurer. 
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/ Rev. Willbur Fisk. Rev. Jefferson Hamilton. 
| Rev. Daniel Fillmore. | Rev. Jacob Sanborn, 
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MatIne BRANCH. 
Report of the Directors of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
prepared by Rev. Mr. Tappan of Augusta, 
Secretary. 
The Society that now holds its anni- 
versary, Was organized in its present form, 
'as a Branch of the American Education 
Society, in Nov. 1818. During the first 
vear of its exi-tence, its beneficiaries were 
5 in number; the second and third years, 8; 
the fourth, 13. At the last annual meeting, 
/44 were reported. Of these, 4 have since 
left the theological seminary, and are now 
_ pastors of churches; 3 have left college, of 
|whom 2 are pursuing a theological course, 
1 at Andover, the other at Newton ; 3 have 
gone to Massachusetts, and are there pur- 
suing their studies, preparatory to college ; 
1 has been obliged by ill health to relinquish 
his studies; and from 2 continued aid has 
been withheld on account of misconduct 
| and inattention tostudy. Thirty-three new 
applicants have been received, of whom 19 
are in the first stage of their education, 7 
in the second, and 6 in the third. The 
whole number now on our list, is 64; of 
whom 16 are members of the theological 
/seminary in Bangor, 28 are members of 
college, 8 are preparing for college, and 12 
are pursuing a partial course in the classical 
school at Bangor. 

During the 17 years nearly, that this 
Society has been in existence, it has given 
assistance to 156 young men. Of these, 3 
have been missionaries among the heathen; 
and 30 have been ordained to the work of 
the ministry in our own land ; of these, 18 
are now laboring in Maine, 5 in Massachu- 
setts, 1 in Connecticut, 2 in New York, 
and 2 in the Western States, and 1 has de- 
ceased. Seven are licentiates, of whom 1 
is also a professor in one of our colleges. 

Of those formerly assisted by this Society, 
who devoted themselves to the blessed 





work of preaching the gospel to the hea- 
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The glorious 


son. And will any one believe that no) Captain of our salvation is seeking to bring 
good is to result from the assistance rendered | back a revolted world to its allegiance ; and 


hin? Eternity may show that as much 
was accomplished in some instances by the 


missionary who was called to his rest, | 


whose labors were scarcely begun, as by 


him who bore the heat and burden of the | 


day, until the shades of evening drew on. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 


he will not fail nor be discouraged, until of 
this work of mercy he can say, It is fin- 
ished. His heart is set upon this object. 
He is steadily going forward to its accom- 
plishment; and while upon his way, he 


| Says to every one of his professing people, 


death of his saints; and when he suffers | 


the blood of his servants to be shed by the 
hand of violence, he will make it conducive 
to the advancement of that cause, for which 
they had devoted themselves to live and to 
die. When a standard bearer falleth, let 
there be no trembling for the ark of God ; 
but let the ranks be filled up, and with 
increased ardor and courage, trusting in 
the living God, let them press on to the 
conflict. Dark, and at first view forbidding 
as are some of his dispensations, the signs 
of the times are on the whole full of an- 
imating promise; full of encouragement to 
labor for the spread of the gospel, and the 
universal establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ. Why then are the followers of 
Christ so backward to go up and take pos- 
session of the promised inheritance ? How 
long shall thousands of churches in our own 
beloved country remain destitute of pastors, 
and thousands of towns and settlements be 
given up, without either minister or church, 
to the dominion of Satan? How long shall 
the conversion of the world be retarded, 
and the termination of ‘the reign of sin and 
death be delayed, by the worldliness and 
slothfulness of Christians? When shall 
we see in the followers of Christ, the same 
active, persevering zeal in the cause of 
benevolence, that is manifested by others, 
and by them, in secular pursuits? Oh 
when will every young man, whose heart 
the Spirit of the living God has touched, 
and who possesses the necessary mental 
endowments, be found willing to consecrate 
himself, his parents, and his minister, and 
the church to which he belongs, rejoice to 
give him up, and be ready to encourage 
and assist him, that he may become a faith- 
ful laborer in the work of the ministry? 
When shall an end be put to that frightful 
waste of talent and of religious influence, 
which we now witness in the devotion of 
powers, that might and should be employed 
in saving souls, and in filling the earth with 
Christian truth and holiness, love and joy, 
to the accumulation of worldly possessions 
and the acquisition of worldly honors? Let 
God be praised for the degree of piety that 
does exist; for all of prayer that is offered, 
of effort that is made, for the glory of 
Christ, and the salvation of men. But 
there is still a most palpable, lamentable 
deficiency. Few comparatively of the 
members of our churches seem to under- 
stand for what purpose they have been re- 
ceemed by the blood of Christ, and renewed 





|quest of the world. 


Follow me. Enlist under my standard, and 
march with me for your leader, to the con- 
We are to attach 
ourselves to Christ, not merely that we 
may secure our own salvation, but that we 
may do our part towards the fulfilment of 
his great and glorious design—in the re- 
demption of a perishing world. This is the 
work, which he hath given us to do; and 
we must deliberately choose it, and with 
purpose of heart pursue it, as the great 
object and business of life. Our duty to 
God, demands this. Redeeming love de- 
mands it. Benevolence to our fellow-men 
demands it; our own happiness will be 
promoted by it. He who lives for Christ 
and his cause, stands on higher ground than 
other men; he surveys a more glorious 
prospect ; his soul glows with affections 
and desires more ennobling, godlike, and 
delightful. Being joined to the Lord, he is 
one spirit with him; his interests are iden- 
tified with those of his Redeemer; he isa 
worker together with God. 

The glorious enterprise in which the 
Saviour is engaged, will not be brought to 
a successful issue, without the co-operation 
of men. The gospel must be preached by 
human lips to all nations, to every human 
being; and the good providence of God is 
now opening the door more widely, than at 
any former period, for the last command of 
the risen Saviour to be obeyed. How 
plenteous is the harvest; but how few are 
the laborers. On surveying the dispropor- 
tion of the one to the other, one is ready to 
say, would God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets! so that the spacious field 
marked out for Christian labor—even the 
world, the whole world, might at once be 
occupied and cultivated, in the name and 
hehalf of him to whom it belongs. 

But for this work there must be a pre- 
vious training; and the course of preparation 
must occupy several years. Many of those 
who would do the most service need assist- 
ance. It is the province of this Society, 
with the means which the Christian com- 
munity may furnish, to render that assist- 
ance—and does not He who bids us pray 
that laborers may be sent forth, and who 
would have us show our sincerity in prayer 
by corresponding action, does not he ap- 
prove an enterprise like this? When cer- 
tain good women ministered to him in 
person of their substance, one object to be 
effected by their contributions, was that of 
supporting the twelve students in theology, 





who, after an abandonment of their former 
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occupations, were then receiving instruction 
directly from him. Their offerings, we 
doubt not, were most graciously accepted. 
Now will he not take it kind!y of the good 
women of our day, and of all the benevolent 
of either sex, of every age and condition, | 
who may contribute of their substance for 
a similar purpose ? Who can compute the 
amount of good that will be effected by 
means of the labors of those, whorm_ this 
Society has already assisted—the intluence 
exerted by them in the cause of education, 
and of temperauce—their influence in pro- 
moting among the young and the old the 
study of the Scriptures, and the observance 
of the Sabbath, in reclaiming the vicious, 
and promoting order and virtue—the church- 
es organized, the ministers raised up, souls 
converted, saints edified, comforted, and 
matured for immortal glory. If we would 
trace the progress of 
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gospel feast is prepared—all things are 
ready—there is room enough for a world— 


'all that come shall be cordially received— 


but the messengers who should be going 


forth to invite and compel their fellow-men 


to come in—where are they? Let every 
possible effort be made to procure the re- 
quisite number, and to bring them forward ; 
well trained and qualified for the work, 
Then let them go forth into the highways 
and hedges, so that all men every where, 
with the least possible delay, may be gath- 
ered in, and the Lord’s house be tilled. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual meet- 
ing :— 

Resolved, To accept and print the Report. 

Resolved, That every year brings addi- 


tional evidence of the fundamental impor- 


some one devoted, | 


faithful, successful minister, brought for- , 


ward by the patronage of this Society, and 
much more the blessed effects of his 
prayers and labors as experienced on earth 


tance of the American Education Society, in 
supplying the alarming deficiency of suitable 
laborers for the wasting harvest; and that it 
claims increased action of the church, in 


"prayers and alts for its support.—Moved by 


and in heaven, who then would inquire, | 


To what purpose is this waste ? 

But our work is only begun. Within 
three years, our number of beneficiaries 
has increased threetold. Unless the quick- 
ening Spirit should be grieved away from 
the churches, it will continue to increase, 
while your Directors, in concert with those 
of the Parent Society, continue to act upon 
the principle upon which they have hith- 
erto acted, of receiving every applicant, 
who possesses the qualifications required. 
Now should this principle be abandoned ? 


No, never, until the great object is fully | 


attained, and the spiritual wants of our 
country and of the world are fully supplied. 

During the year to come, probably not 
less than $5,000 will be neeced to meet 


Rev. John M. Ellis, Agent of the American 
Education Society, and seconded by Rev. 
Theron Baldwin, Agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society, for the State of 
IHinois. 

Resolved, That as the kingdom of Christ 
can never be triumphant at home and 
abroad, without a vast increase of well- 
qualitied ministers, it becomes the impe- 
rious duty of every minister, of every in- 
structor of youth, and of every Christian, 
to labor incessantly for the conversion of 
young men, with a view to their engaging 
in the work of the ministry.—Moved by 
Rev. Prot. Pond, and seconded by Rev. 
Mr. Bardwell, Agent of the American Board 


‘of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


the appropriations that our present number | 


of beneficiaries, increased as we trust it 
will be by several new applicants, will 
require. And can not more than this 
amount be obtained from the churches in 
Maine? Why should we receive from 
other portions of the land, the means of 
educating the pious young men of Maine? 
We must educate them ourselves. Why 
should not the churches contribute to the 
Education Society one half of the amount 
which they contribute to the cause of do- 
mestic missions? Is it not as needtul to 
assist in furnishing the laborers, as in sus- 
taining them when furnished? The great 
deficiency of the present day, is a defi- 
ciency of men to supply the destitute 
churches, and to proclaim Ghrist and him 
crucified, where his name has never been 
known. The ery is continually coming 
from the four winds, Come over and help 





us—come over and help us—send us min- 
isters—send us missionaries ; and again and 


Resolved, That the friends of religion 
and of man, in the State of Maine, will en- 
deavor, during the present year, to raise, in 
aid of the Maine Branch of the American 
Education Society, as much at least, as may 
be needed, to meet the appropriations that 
shall be made to its own beneficiaries.— 
Moved by Rev. Swan L. Pomroy, and se- 
conded by Rev. J. M. Ellis. 


A contribution was taken up of $319, 
including four life-memberships, of $25 
each. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 

ENSUING, 


President. 
Rev. William Allen, D. D. 


Vice Presidents. 


William Richardson, Esq. 
David Dunlap, Esq. 


Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Secretary. 
Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Treasurer. 


Other Directors.—Rev. Messrs. D. Thurston, El- 
lingwood, Johnson, G. E. Adams, Cummings and 


again the reply must be made, We cannot | Mitchell. 


find them—they are not to be found. The | 


Joseph McKeen, Esq., Auditor. 
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Essex Soutn CoNnFERENCE OF 


CHURCHES. 


ESSEX SOUTH CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. 


| 
- . ° | 
Report of the Education Board, as read | 


it the meeting of the Conference at Tops- 
field, July 8, 1835, by Rev. Daniel Fitz, 


Secretary of the Board. 


We are happy in being able to report on 
this vecasion, that the churches in our con- 
nection are manifesting a deeper Interest 
than they have done, in promoting the great 
objects of the American Education Society. 
Their contributions for the last year have 
been very considerably increased, and we 
would also indulge the hope that more tre- 
quent and more earnest prayer has been 
offered to the great Head of the church, 
that he would raise up and qualify laborers 
to go forth and gather the wide-spread har- 
vest. Your Board are of the opinion that 
apart particular months of each year, on 
which collections may be taken up in our 
churches for the leading objects of benevo- 
lence. They regret, however, to learn that 
in several instances, as far at least as our 
Auxiliary Education Society is concerned, 
this arrangement has not been adhered to. 
Some congregations, instead of having this 
object presented either in June or July, 
have not been invited to attend to its claims 
and contribute to its funds till two or three 
months afterward. They take the liberty 
torecommend to the pastors and the church- 
es, that special pains be taken to have the 
interests of this Society brought forward 
within the period assigned to it, and that no 
objects of a temporary or local nature, should 
be pressed in to divert the minds and the 
charities of the people from it. We are 
happy in stating that an agent is now pre- 
senting this cause to our churches, and it is 
designed, if possible, that they shall all be 
aldressed on the important subject by the 
close of the present month. We think it 
quite desirable that there should be even 
more system in regard to our benevolent 
institutions. When the period approaches 
in which the claims of any one of the lead- 
ing objects are to be exhibited, the attention 
ot the churches should be immediately di- 
rected toward it, so that, having laid by in 
store according as God shall have prospered 
them, they may be prepared cheerfully to 
meet these claims. Though more has been 
done to promote the object before us than in 
previous years, yet your Board are con- 
strained to say, we have not done what we 
could, and consequently we have not done 
What we ought. If we mistake not, this 
Society does not receive its fair proportion 
of our charities. Our great benevolent ob 
jects point to the same glorious results—the 
spreading of the knowledge of God and the 
conversion of souls to Christ. They should 
be sustained in just proportion, so that the 
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spiritual building may go up, having no part 


ot it lacking 


be 


The Edueation Society has 
wriately denominated a funda- 
tv. o** What society,” as one 
better, or 
The ministry is 
the 
Edueation Society are engaged in reliance 
on God in providing this instrumentality. 


nia 


ppr 
Thied socl 
mark d, ** deserves 
equally, to be so called. 


(rod’s means of extending Christianity: 


| Next to the very work itself of preaching 
}the gospel, is not the work of raising up 


lin 


angels should « 


Ininisters the most important work going on 
this world 2? So, most deliberately, 1 
cannot but think. [ have no terms in 
which I can adequately express mny sense 
of the greatness of their undertaking. If 
the most eloquent and gifted of the holy 
lescend from heaven to plead 
the of this Institution, he would, [ 
think, have a theme worthy of all the elo- 
quenee of his tongue, and all the holiness 


Catise 


! . . 
ol his heart.’ 
the arrangement is judicious, which sets 








How-shall a deeper interest in this Soci- 
ety be awakened in the Christian commu- 
nity? We reply, that our churches should 
be fully informed in regard to it. The prin- 
ciples by which it is conducted and its 
adaptedness to answer the desired end, it is 
believed, are not so thoroughly understood 
as they ought to be. They who have a 
benevolent heart, who duly prize the gos- 
pel, who feel for the souls of men, cannot 
be indifferent to the great designs to be af- 
fected by this Society, if they possess the 
necessary information in regard to what has 
been already accomplished by it, and in re- 
gard to the important results to be secured 
by its instrumentality. To the want of this 
needful information is to be attributed, in 
part at least, the fict, that in many portions 
of this Christian land so little comparatively 
is contributed to the American Education 
Society. 

The pastors of our churches ean do much 
in the way of diffusing information. In 
their public discourses and in their private 
meetings they can present facts, which will 
tend to correct wrong impressions, and 
which may awaken a more deep and gen- 
eral interest. If the annual reports from 
year to year could be circulated among the 
members of our churches, or read at their 
private meetings, much good could not fail 
to be done. The history of the American 
Edueation Society has recently been pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. This little book should find a place 
in every Sabbath school library in our land. 

The better the professed friends of Christ 
are informed on this subject, the more they 
will be excited to prayer that the number 
of faithful ministers may be increased. If 
the petition to the * Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laborers into his 
harvest,” should be sent up from the closet, 
from the domestic altar, from the social 
meeting, and from the sanctuary of God, 
might we not reasonably expect that an- 
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swers of mercy would be given, and that} 
the heralds of the cross would be muitiplied ? | 
The Annual Concert of Prayer tor Colleges 
should be more faithfully attended. Not- 
withstanding the remissness of so many of 
the members of our churches, God has 
heard those who have come betore him 
with aright spirit, and the blessing has been | 
imparted. Eleven colleges, during the past | 
year, have been blessed with revivals ol 
greater or less extent. [It is stated by one 
of the professors otf Amherst college, ** that 
the Annual Concert of Prayer for Literary 
Institutions never passes, without producing 
a powerful effect upon this institution; even 
though no distinct revival follows. This 
year, the effect seemed rather greater than 
usual.” The young men in our colleges 
should indeed often be made the subjects ol 
prayer. They are the hope of the ehuret:. 
From the midst of them, the heralds of the 
cross must come. But they are exposed to 
many temptations, They are preparing, by 
the eminence on which they stand, by the 
literary privileges they enjoy, to exert a 
great influence on society, and this influ- 
ence will be salutary or baneful.  Promis- 
ing talents, extensive attainments, are often 
lost, and sometimes worse than lost, because 
they are not sanctified by the grace of God. 

Christian parents shou'd dedicate thei 
sons to the special service of Christ, offering 
the constant and fervent prayer, that they 
may be sanctified in early life, that they 
may be moulded for the Masters use, and 


become the heralds of salvation to dying | 


men. Here is a field especially for pious 
mothers. Here is room tor the exercise of 
all their tender feelings, and for all their 
Christian efforts. In an account of a recent 
revival in one of our western colleges, it is | 
stated that *Salinost al! the subjeets of this 
work, students and others, were blessed 


with religious parents, especially mothers. | 


If this statement should meet the eye of 
any parent, who has a son at ¢ Hlewe, es- 
tranged from God, impenitent and unim- 
pressed amid such scenes, will not that pa- 
rent think, and feel, and weep, and agonize 
in prayer, for his conversion to God?” The 
mothers of Samuel and Timothy, of Dod- 
dridge and Newton, of Dwight and Payson, 
of Parsons and Mills, were eminently pious 
mothers. Their infant sons they brought 
before the altar of God and consecrated | 
them to his service. These sons became 
men of distinguished piety, and they were 
instrumental of turning many to righteous | 
ness. Is there no Christian mother now | 
present, who is ready to imitate such bright | 
examples? The conversion of the world | 
to Christ, is dependent in no small measure | 
on the instrumertality of Christian mothers, 
on their fidelity in training up their beloved | 
offspring for the service of the church. 
Will they not be excited by such consid- 
erations, to devise new means, and to em- 
ploy new efforts, for the salvation of their 


and salvation of man. 
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children? May they not be made to feel 
more their responsibility, and may they not 
become mutual helpers in this great work, 
by uniting themselves in maternal associa- 
tions, in which they may bew together be- 
lore the eternal throne, commending their 
loved ones to Him, who will take care of 
the lambs of the flock ? 

{ would simply add, that at this critical 
and most momentous period of our country, 
we need an increased number ef the preach- 
ers of righteousness, and we need a tore 
holy ministry. The sons of Levi must be- 
come more purified, and the church of 
Christ must rise to higher attainments in 
piety, before we can have reason to expect 
the ushering in of the latter day glory! 
Such care is teken in selecting the benefi- 
ciaries of the Education Society, such su- 
pervision is exercised over them, during 
their whole literary course, that we have 


‘every reason to expect that they will be- 


come good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Such 
expectations have been indulged, and they 
have not been disappointed. The fact, that 


-such dreadful errors abound in our land, 
that the enemies of our holy religion are so 


decided and so active, that the pope sends 
forth twenty missionaries to propagate the 
Romish faith in Christian countries, where 
we send one to foreign lands, should arouse 
us from our slumbers, and call forth far 
ereater efforts in behalf of the American 
Education Society. 


Remarks of Rev. Dr. Dana, of Newbury- 
port, on moving the acceptance of the fore- 
voing Report. 


Mu. Prestpent,—lI have listened to this 
Report, a+ doubtless has this whole assembly, 
with lively interest and with some variety 
of feelings. We rejoice in all which bas 
been done; and we bless God that so much 
has been done. But we regret that no 
more has been done; and cannot but wish 
an increase of zeal and exertion, such as 
iuay correspond with the greatness of the 
cause. 

The great practical result to which the 
Report has led us, as all must see, is this— 
that the existing condition of the church 
and the world demands, and imperiously de- 
mands, large accessions of well-qualified 
ministers of the gospel. It is with a view 
to deepen this sentiment in our minds, and 
to give it permanence, that I offer a few 
brief remarks, 

I shall take it for granted, Sir, and I have 
aright to do so, that the gospel ministry is 
the grand and favorite instrument, selected 
and blessed by Heaven, for the conversion 
This sentiment meets 
us every where in the sacred volume, and 
itis most amply confirmed by the experi- 
ence and the history of eighteen centuries. 

Who does not know, that when the gospel 
was first promulgated, it effected at once 
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the most astonishing revolutions throughout | ture. 


the known world?) The vast fabric of pa- 
gan superstition was undermined—its tem- 
ples subverted—its idols destroyed—and its 
oracles put to silence. And how were these 
wonderful effects accomplished? Not by 
the written word, but by the living preach- 
er—by men, going forth in the name of 
Jesus, and proclaiming his gospel in the ears 
of their fellow-men. 

Indeed, for confirmation of the truth in 
view, we need not go beyond our own 
country, nor our own time. Wherever in 
our land the preached gospel has not found 
its way, or has taken its flight, there we 
find a spiritual desolation—a moral wilder- 
ness, Where no solitary plant takes root, nor 
fruits of righteousness are seen. And where 
js it, Sir, that human nature appears in all 
its high and ennobling attributes? Where 
do men and women rise to the proper dig- 
nity of rational and immortal creatures? 
Where are the virtues cherished which pro- 
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mote the general peace and order, which | 


soften the manners, which adorn human 
society, and sweeten human life? Where 
is the God of heaven worshipped, and fear- 
ed, and obeyed?) And where are human 
beings trained to holiness on earth, and pre- 
pared for the holiness of heaven? There, 
and there only, where the blessed gospel of 
Christ is preached, 

if, then, the gospel ministry is the great 
instrument of elevating, of blessing, and 
saving mankind, it follows that the church 
should give itself no rest, that all the be 
nevolent in the community should give 
themselves no rest, until this ministry be 
planted in every spot of our country, and in 
every region of the globe. 

jut what is the case at present ? 
see. Our own commonwealth, which, with 
a single exception, is the most favored in 
the United States, has many towns, and 
some considerable districts, where the sound 
of the gospel is seldom heard. Connecticut, 
though it has no regions of desolation so 
extensive as ours, is yet deformed with 
some dark and barren spots. As to the re- 
maining States of New England, it would 
be going beyond the truth to state, that, on 


an average calculation, they are one half 


supplied with the stated ministration of the 
gospel and its ordinances. In the Middle 
States, the case, probably, is equally unta- 
vorable. Inthe Southern States it ts doubt- 
less much more so. While in the immeasu- 
rable regions of the West, there is a world 
of minds, and a world of souls, of which a 
vast majority are utterly destitute of the 
bread of life. 

But let us turn our eyes, for a moment, 
on the wide world. The command given 
by the Saviour, when just about to ascend 
to heaven—a command immediately ad- 
dressed to the apostles, but through them, to 
the whole church—was this: 


Let us | 
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ture, Offer my salvation free as air; spread 
it wide as the ruins of the fall. And now, 
at the distance of eighteen centuries from 
the time when this command was given, 
what do we see? Three fourths of the im- 
mense human family unvisited by the gos- 
pel; uninformed of the good news from 
heaven; strangers, generally, to the very 
name of that Saviour who shed his blood for 
their redemption. Five hundred millions of 
the human race are at this moment sunk in 
all the darkness of paganism; in all its hope- 
lessness and horror; in all its viees and 
crimes; in all its impurity and blood. An- 
other hundred millions are the wretched 
dupes of the imposture of the false prophet 
of Arabia. About one fourth of the human 
family are nominally Christian. But of this 
smal! proportion, only one fourth possess 
Christianity with any degree of purity. 
The remaining three fourths are overspread 
with the errors and superstitions of the 
Roman and Greek churches. 

And what are we now doing in obedience 
to the Saviour’s solemn, last command ? 
Since my memory, the age of modern mis- 
sions to the heathen, may be said to have 
commenced. The churches of Christendom 
have been, for about forty years, beginning 
to awake trom their strange and protracted 
slumber. At this day they send forth, for 
the conversion of the world—how many 
missionaries? A little more than one, per- 
haps, for each of the millions to be evan- 
gvelized. And this number, inconsiderable 
as it is, comprises, so far as our country is 
concerned, nearly all who can be obtained, 
Surely, then, the call is loud and urgent, 
for large accessions to the number of gospeb 
ministers. 

But who and what are the ministers we 
want? The answer to this question, may 
be given in few words. 

We want, in the first place, men of real 
ability, and soli! learning. They are to in- 
struct men in the sacred volume. To be 
qualified for this, they must be well ac- 
quainted with its evidences, its doctrines, 
its histories, its prophecies, and with what- 


ever in natural and civil history, in ancient 


manners, customs, and laws, in geography 
and astronomy, in art and science, generally, 
is calculated to throw light on the Bible. 
They are to teach men Christianity ; and 
thev ought to be able to unfold its principles, 
to illustrate its institutions, to explain its 
precepts, and to defend its truth against the 
objection of infidels and cavillers, A weak 
er ignorant minister is an incumbrance on 
Christianity. It was a scheme of the em- 
peror Julian to shut out Christian youth, as 
far as possible, from the advantages of learn- 


ing. This was an artifice well worth of 
that subtle and wretched apostate from 


Christianity. He knew that if the church 
could be filled with an ignorant ministry, 


Go into ail religion would be exposed to general com 
the world ; preach the gospel to every crea- | tempt. 
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Beside the general arguments for a learn- | 
ed ministry, there are those which apply 
peculiarly to the present period. On thts 
topic, | can throw out hints ouly, for the 
time will admit no more. 

There is an extensive and increasing dif- 
fusion of knowledge in the cominunity. | 
And the knowledge of the clergy must keep | 
pace with it. It will be impossible, other- 
Wise, to secure veneral attention and res- 
pect, either to the ir petsons, their office, ol 
the religion they preach. 

The other professions are filled with able 
and efficient The community per- 
ceive and feel it. Tlave they not a right to 
expect a correspondent ability in their reli- 
gious guides? If the expectation be disap- 
pointed, must not the effects be disastrous ? 

Our Sabbath schools demand a learned 
and instructive ministry. ‘Thousands of 
young minds are expanding to receive the 
knowledge of God; are inquiring with un- 
wonted eagerness, for the truths of religion. | 
What an invaluable season for pouring out, | 
without loss, the richest treasures of divine 
knowledge, which care and diligence may 
have accumulated ! 

In this day of boasted light, the spirit of 
infidelity is abroad. [ts pretensions, its ar- | 
guments, are false and hollow—yet fre- | 
quently bold, arttul, and plausible. Min- 
isters must meet it, and putitdown. But 
to do this, they must be armed at all points. 
They must have skill and address, as well 
as firmness and courage. 

Many suppose that though learning may 
be important in our ministers at home, it is 
less needful in those who go abroad. We 
may send missionaries, they think, to our 
aborigines, and even to India and China, of | 
a secondary character ; of comparatively 
feeble powers, and meagre attainments. 
There cannot, Sir, be a vreater mistake. 
Surely every reflecting mind must perceive, 
that in proportion to the depth of the dark- 
ness to be dispelled, must be the intensity 
and brillianey of the light which is to scatter 
it. The young men whom we send abroad 
must be well instructed in general science. | 
One of the principal methods by which our | 
missionaries in Cey lon have put to shame 
the Brahmins, has been to expose the hol- 
lowness of their pretensions to the knowl- 
edge of astronomy—pretensions by which, 
for ages, they had led captive their blind 
and wretched votaries. 

But, in a minister, the greatest talents | 
and learning, without piely, are generally 
useless, and often pernicious. How absurd, 
how incongruous, the union of an enlight- 
ened mind, and an unholy, unsanctitied 
heart. A messenger of God, and an enemy 
or God. An ambassador, negotiating ‘a 
treaty of peace between his sovereign and 
a portion of his revolted subjects, while | 
himself a rebel. Jndeed, in. the public, | 
official teacher of religion, the reality of | 
piety, is not enough. Eminent piety is | 


mech. 
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requisite. His life should be one continual 
sermon, repeating, explaining, enforcing hi: 
public instructions, 

And here, as before, beside the general 
argument, there are considerations which 
offer themseives, derived from the state of 
the times. 

Tie point begins to be settled, that the 
tuinisters of our country must generally be 
contented with a moderate worldly support. 
Nor dol know that the fact is to be re- 
gretted. Large emoluments have never 
yet improved the character of the clergy. 
May not an opposite state of things tend to 
purify the order? The worldly temptation 
being small, few will ordinarily enlist, but 
from the love of God, and the love of souls, 
Thus cireumstanced, a minister must find 
his chief reward in a pure and ardent self- 
devotion, in the delights of his work, in an 
approving conscience, and an approving 


| God. 


And unless a glowing piety pervade the 
breasts of those who are seeking the min- 
istry, whither shall we look for missionaries? 


|The charms of a missionary life, arising 


from novelty, from undetined hopes, and 
splendid anticipations, begin to retire. Re- 
cent events tell us rather of its privations, 
its toils, its disappointments, its perils. At 
a prospect like this, ordinary piety, shrinks 
appalled. Obstacles like these, nothing can 
surmount, but an ardent devotion, a stern, 
unconquerable purpose, and a zeal enkin- 
dled by heaven. Ah, where are the armies 
of heroes, pressing forward to this holy 
war? It is here, that we are principalty in 
danger of failing. The church wants not 
the dispositions, nor the treasures, nor the 
liberality. At least, all these would be ad- 
equately supplied, were the number of our 
missionaries increased in a twofold, or even 
in tenfold proportion. That our missions 
may not fail, that the heathen may not 
perish, we want, in our beloved youth, the 
spirit of piety. We want, in all who seek 
the ministry, augmented piety—simple- 
hearted piety—self-denying, courageous 


| piety. 


Suller me, Sir, to remark in conclusion, 


that the American Edueation Society and 


its auxiliaries, are commended to the hearts 
of the pious, by this fact, that they possess 
the means and facilities, not only for mul- 
tiplying the number of ministers, but for 
enriching the ministry itself, with the 
choicest talents, and the most exalted piety. 


Who can doubt that in the ages that are 


past, thousands of young men, bighly gifted 
by nature and by grace, have gone through 
life to their graves, comparatively unknown 
and useless, for want of the fostering aid 
Which such societies supply ? One of the 
Kaglish poets has beautifully said, 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste ita sweetness on the desert air. 
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It is in the power of these societies to | 
eather these precious gems from their ocean 


beds, to polish them into brillianey, and 
place them where their light may bless the 
chureh and world. 
transplant these modest, blushing flowers 
from the wilderness, and cause them to 
diffuse an unwasted and salutary fragrance 
in the garden of God. We give, then, to 
these cherished societies, the warmest bles- 
sings of our hearts. May their numbers, 
their patrons, their means, their resources, 
their zeal, their exertions, their successes, 
be all vastly increased. May they kindle 
thousands of lights which shall not only 
shed a healthful) radiance on earth, but 
shine in other worlds, when the sun and 
stars are gone out forever. 


-—- 


OLtpv CoLony EpucaTion Socrery. 


Extract from the Annual Report, pre- 
pared by Rev. Sylvester Holmes. 


The Directors of this Auxiliary to the 
American Education Society, in addressing 
the friends of the church, and of God, with- 
in your limits, at your third anniversary, 
have little of interest to report, as to any 
material changes that have taken place in 
your Society the last year. While the 
enlarged plans and extended operations of 
the Pavent Society, continue to go forward 
with diseretion and zeal’ becoming this noble 
enterprise, We are happy in saying that the 
churches in our connection, show no dispo- 
sition to forsake this department in the be- 
nevolent operations of the day. If our con- 
tributions are less than they should be, we 
will rejoice that our little is not diminishing, 
and would notice as an indication of the 
coming of better days among us, that a be- 
nevolent lady has left by will, $200 for the 
education of pious young men, which in 
due time will pass through your treasury to 
the Parent Society. 

Giving due credit for all that may seem 
encouraging, your Directors are deeply con- 
vinced that an increase of piety is the only 
thing that can secure the onward course of 
iny enterprise which depends on Christian 
benevolence. Excitement may produce an 
abundance of fruit for the moment, but the 
last cormmand of Christ will never be obey- 
ed, Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature, till the yielding of 
the church be steady and uniform, like that 
tree which bore fruit every month. We 
live in a day of unparalleled interest. All the 
elements of society seem to be stirred and 
put in motion. The time has come when 
the mountains are leveled and the valleys 
exalted. Distance has become almost ideal. 
lhe ingenuity of man has well-nigh brought 
the opposite sides of the world together. 
While the resources of wealth have been 
thrown open so widely, and the facilities for 
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It is in their power to 
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learth to Jesus Christ. 
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social intercourse have been greatly in- 
creased, there has been a mighty movement 
in the moral and religious world. Some of 
the noblest minds and the best hearts, have 
been awakened by God to form plans, 
which aim at the subjugation of the entire 
These plans are 
formed, but they are not perfected, they are 
not carried forward to their tinal consumma- 
tion. If the church makes the most of her 
present advantages, the triumph of truth 
and piety is at hand. Who can think of 
the present attitude of the moral world, 
and his spirit not be stirred ? who can speak 
of the present crisis, without deep feeling ? 

Nothing can meet the present wants of 
the world, and ripen the plans of the church 
into maturity, but an increase of piety. 
No substitute may come in its place. 

Hlere, did the occasion and our limits allow, 
we might sustain the position we have 
taken, by various considerations. But we 
invite your attention to the business of 
giving, without which, our country and 
world, can never be furmshed with an ad- 
equate ministry. 

When we look at a river of benevolence, 
like that of the American Education Society 
moving on in majesty, we feel as if it can 
never fail. But when we follow it up to its 
source, we find it dividing off into ten thou- 
sand streams, which are traced to the hearts 
of individual Christians. Let then, ten 
thousand Christians become weary in well 
doing, and all will come to desolation. 
When we look at the machinery already 
prepared and put in motion, we are often 
led to inquire whether the tide of benevo- 
lence will continue to flow full enough, and 
strong enough to carry forward these thou- 
sands of wheels, and allow the annual in- 
crease which the wants of the world de- 
mand. We find no satisfactory answer to 
these inquiries, only in an increase of uni- 
form and vital godliness. As yet, we have 
practised very little self-denial in our char- 
ities. We have only done what we could 
do conveniently, and scarcely that. In such 
manner the world was not redeemed, and 
in such manner it never can be supplied 
with a living ministry. 

By glowing statements, and pathetic ap- 
peals, our sympathies may be awakened, 
and we may give for once, but in this there 
is no perseverance, there is nothing on 
which we can rely, to make Christians lay 
by for God every week, as he has prospered 
them. Deeply feeling the claims of Christ 
and the value of the soul, is the only sure 
bond that our churches can give the Ameri- 
can Education Society, that they shall never 
want money. When this subject shall be 
better understood, then the coming of agents 
and the multiplying of charity sermons, will 
not be an evil. For then, men will come 


full of the Holy Ghost, and they will have 
more to say about Jesus Christ and less about 
money. Then they will obtain more, and 
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have the vineyard in a better state for those 
who come after them. When ministers 
and churches shall have more of settled 
principles of action, then there will be more 
uniforinity in our contributions, ind our Zi- 


world, aud the salt of the enlire earth. 


wn 
Report of Rev. Mr. Lilis. 
To the Secretary of the A: ua Education & 
Rev. and dear Sir,—My labors for the 


last quarter, have been somewhat miscel- 
laneous. I have performed the responsible, 
yet agreeable service assigned me mn at- 
tending the anniversarics of the State 
Branches held at the time of the State 

ferences in Connecticut and Maine: and 
also the anniversatics of several Counts 
societies. In all, there appeared manitest 
increase of interest in the | work ot 
raising up young men for the gospel min- 
istry. The fullest proof was given, both by 


COli- 


vreat 


the speakers, and also by the resolutions | 


passed by the conferences, of the funda- 


mental importance of the Society in evan- | 


gelizing the world. 


The venerable president Day, in advo- | 


cating a resolution calculated to awaken 


ministers and churches to a deeper sense of 
responsibility, to seek out and bring forward | 


pious young men thoroughly prepared for 
the ministry ; met, in a striking manner, an 
objection which he had heard, viz. that the 
course of study required, consumed too 
much time. It was a great mistake, the 
Dr. said, to suppose that the time beneti- 
ciaries spent in college, was lost time to the 
church. Look, said he, to the moral con- 
dition of our colleges, especially, in the 
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feel more than we had done, in this impor- 
tant cause, 

The State conference in Maine, far ex- 
ceeded in interest, any other meeting of the 
kind. A spirit of Christian enterprise is 


on will soon become the light of the whole awakened, by which the God of providence 


‘seems about to sanctity the remarkable in- 


‘crease ot 


business and wealth which the 
last few years has witnessed in that great 
State, which is just beginning to develope 
its almost boundless resources. Yet one of 


ithe most important and difficult duties which 


the brethren in Maine are called upon to 
perform, is, L apprehend, to study the design 
vf God in pouring upon the church, such 
a tide of wealth IN A TIME WHEN IT Ig 
sO MUCH NEEDED; and so to understand the 
immoral and intellectual wants of that growing 
and of the world; and so to grad- 
uate their plans of Christian enterprise on 
the scale of the divine munificence to 
them, as to save them from the ruin to 
which wealth exposes them. Thirteen 
thousand dollars were contributed the last 
year for domestic missions ; much more it 
is contemplated will be raised the next 
year, and two or three times as much will 
be raised for the Education Society, as was 
raised Jast year. Affecting disclosures 
'were made ot the deficiency of well qual- 
itied ministers, and resolutions passed to 
sustain all the missionaries that could be 
obtained for the destitute portion of the 
State, and also to sustain, at least, all the 
beneficiaries of the Maine Branch. Nor 
were the perishing in other postions of our 
country and of the world, forgotten in pro- 
viding for their own so eminently mission- 
ary field. 

It appeared in some county conferences 
that the conviction is fast yaining ground, 


State, 


| 
| 


frequent revivals of religion which are now | that the great work of the church at the 


enjoyed in thein. 
did not see in them belore the American 
Education Society collected and sustained 
in them the pious and indigent youth of our 


This, he continued, we | present crisis, is to labor and pray for the 


increase of able and faithful ministers. 
Several encouraging facts were communi- 
‘cated. In Hillsboro’ county, N. H., ten 





country. These frequent revivals are to be | churches reported revivals of religion. In 
ascribed to the blessing of God on the happy | one town, forty young men were among 


influence of these young men. 
being lost, said he, I regard the time which 
these voung men spend in college, as im- 
portant to the interest of the church, to say 
the least, as any equal portion of their sub- 
sequent lives. 

The Rev. Dr. Tyler of East Windsor, in 
seconding the resolution, said he could give 
his testimony fully with Dr. Day, in regard 
to the influence of the beneficiaries of the 
Society in our colleges. He had often said, 
and he spoke from years of experience, that 
such are the happy effects of their example 
and influence while in college, that should 
every one of them die the hour he grad- 
uates, still the church could well afford to 
pay the whole expense of their education, 
even on that ground. But, said he, they 
do not all die on leaving college. 3 


Instead of | the hopeful subjects 


The following towns in Massachusetis 
have been visited, and subscriptions taken ; 
North Bridgewater, $175 ; Weymouth, 
| Union Society, $58 97; North Parish, 
($386 21; South Weymouth, $34; East 
Randolph, S146 35; West Randolph, $97; 
Rev. Mr. Sanford’s society, East Bridge- 
water, $130; Abington, Rev. Mr. Alden’s 
society, $107 97; Dorchester, Dr. Cod- 
man’s society, $105 50; Dorchester village 
chureh, $27. Three other churches in this 
vicinity were visited, and the amount raised 
will be reported directly by the pastors, 
when the collections are completed. The 
collection in North Danvers, was $130 32. 





} 


Motives, | pastors when completed. 


Collections in South Danvers, Beverly, and 
Salem, will be reported by the respective 
Greenfield and 


he said were most pressing to excite us to| Lyndeboro’, N. H., have also been visited. 
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In the former place, S75 were raised, and 
in the latter, R90. 
July 15, 1835, 


—p—- 
Report of Rev. Mr. Ellis. 


To the Secretary of the American F.ducation Society 


Rev. and dear Sir,—Since my last report, 
I have performed a short but pleasant ser- 
vice of about five weeks in Vermont. The 
towns visited, with the collections, are as 
follows, viz. Windsor, S60 ; Woodstock, 
$118 75; Royalton, about S100; Weth- 
erstield, $52 60; Brattleboro’, Si25 70; 


West Brattleboro’, perhaps 850; Sharon, | 


$68 75; Perkinsville, $87 37; Springtield, 
$58 60, in addition to one third of $150, 
spontaneously raised at the close of their 
late protracted meeting, as a free-will offer- 
ing of first fruits, and equally divided be- 
tween the Education, Domestic, and Fo- 
reign Missionary Societies. Westminster, 
West Parish, about $100. The last men- 
tioned place, furnishes an interesting in- 
stance (as is doubtless true in many other 
cases,) of energies concealed and dormant, 
for want of suitable opportunities to «licit 
them. The present pastor, who had been 
installed but a few months, thought it would 
be a blessing to his people to be visited by 
an agent. He insisted on my going, al- 
though I could visit them only on a week 
day. They had been giving annually about 
$75 for all benevolent purposes. The re- 
sult of the visit, with the continued efforts 
of the pastor on the next Sabbath, by read- 
ing the ** harvest perishing for want of la- 
borers,” was about $100. The people were 
surprised and delighted at the result. Some 
were alarmed, lest an amount so much 
beyond any former effort, should prevent 
the payment of the pastor’s salary. He 
told them he was just so much the more 
sure of getting it; and before the week 
was closed, he had the unexpected pleasure 
of receiving one quarter’s salary in adrance 
He has since written me, that from the 
feeling manifested among his people, the 
Home and Fereign Missionary Societies 
would be far better supported by them than 
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manner in which the Education cause has 
been uniformly received, is ample proof 
that with a suitable opportunity, Vermont is 
ready to manifest the same interest in the 
Education Society, that New Hampshire 
has done. 

And now, my dear Sir, in closing my 
agency among the Eastern churches, per- 
mit me to say, that the extended Christian 
intercourse which this service has allowed 
me, has enriched my mind with recollee- 
, than I 
had anucipated this side heaven. And in 
returning to rejoin those equally dear 
brethren in the labors of the great Western 
field, | leave the land of the Pilgrims with 
cherished emotions of gratitude and af- 
fection. 

September, 1835. 

The Rev. Mr. Ellis will in future labor within the 
bounds of I}}inois. 


tions more agreeable and refreshing 


-—- >} - 


Rev. Mr. Nash’s Report. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 


Rev. and dear Sir,—At the close of 
another quarter in my laborious and res+ 
ponsible employment, I find myself in 
health and peace, with increased impres- 
sions, of the importance and magnitude of 
iny work, and increased hopes of success, 
Since my last report, | have labored in the 
counties of New London, Middlesex, and 
Litchfield, with the exception of about three 
weeks spent in visiting the States of New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and attending the 
annual meetings of the Education Societies 
in those States. The mention of these 
meetings, brings to the mind facts both en- 
couraging and painful, of thrilling interest. 
In both these States I found much feelin 
in view of the moral desolations which 
abound. ‘There the people of God do in- 
deed, as there is much occasion, sigh and cry 
over the wastes of Zion. Each of these sec- 
tions of New England is far indeed from hav- 
ing an adequate supply of the means of spir- 
itual instruction. In New Hampshire, of two 
hundred and twenty-five townships, one 


ever before, and that three or four prom- | hundred have no Congregational or Presby- 
ising young men, had been brought to de- | terlan minister, and almost none of these 
vote themselves to the work of preparing! are adequately furnished with religious in- 


for the ministry. 


In several of these towns | structors of any denomination. 


In Vermont, 


which God has visited with revivals, the | the state of things is hardly if at all better, 


young men were assembled and addressed | or the demand t 
on the subject of preparing for the ministry, | labor less pressing. 


and there is good reason to hope that it was 
not without success. 

Several of the collections mentioned 
above, will be paid directly into the Treas- 
ury of the North Western Branch. Having 
mislaid my book of minutes in my arrange- 
ments for returning to the West, I am 
obliged to specify the above sums from 
memory. They are, however, very nearly 
accurate. 

On the whole, the very kind and liberal 


| tor an increase of ministerial 
The same remark will 


| apply in about the same extent, to the State 


lot Maine. 





in these three States, are not 
less than two hundred churches of our de- 
nomination destitute of pastors; and des- 
titute most of them must remain till suitable 
men can be raised up to be set over them 
in the Lord. These it is far more difficult 
to obtain than the means of supporting 
them. It is encouraging that these facts 
have excited in the people of God in that 
section of the country, no small solicitude 
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and effort. Many of them begin to feel, 
that to raise up young men for the ministry, 
is a thing to be regarded as fundamental 
and of prime importance. Hence parents 
are seen dedicating their sons to God, for 
the service of the sanctuary, and the Chris- 
tian public is anxiously providing means to 
educate them according to the exigencies 
of the times. In New Hampshire | heard 
an aged father state in a public assembly, 
that he had three sons in preparation for the 
ministry. It was also aunounced, that in 
one of the counties in that State, thirty 
young men are in a course of education for 
the sacred office. In one of the towns, is 
a church which has put between thirty and 
forty of its sons into the ministry. Suill the 
friends of Zion in all these States, are often 
in great sadness, in view of the spiritual 
wastes around them, and they feel, that 
with every effort which can be made, it 
must be a long time before these wastes 
can be repaired. ‘That so many ministers 
of the gospel are now needed even in the 
land of the Pilgrims, should indeed awaken 
deep feeling, and call forth much prayer 
and effort. 

As to the success of my agency during 
the last quarter, | have not at present the 
means of forming an opinion. I know not 


even the amount of the contributions which | 


have been made. In a few instances where 
[ have presented the claims of the Educa- 
tion Society, circumstances have been such 
that I have judged it expedient to take no 
collection. In soime small and feeble con- 
gregations which I have deemed it best to 
visit, collections have of necessity been 
small. The amount of donations and pledges 
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Let judicious and needful efforts be made, 
and it need not be long before this Society 
will be regarded in its proper light among 
kindred institutions. In many Instances | 
have heard the opinion expressed by persons 
of intelligence, that its claims on the at- 
tention and the patronage of the public, are 
superior to those of any other society. 

Let it be duly considered, that in the 
work of bringing lost men to the knowledge 
and love of God, the Christian ministry is, 
by the founder of our religion made funda- 
mental; that for the last fifty years the in- 
crease of population in our country has 
been twice as great as the increase of min- 
isters, and that nearly the same disproportion 
still continues, and who can doubt whether 
great and earnest effort should be made in 
relation to this subject? Who can make it 
a question whether any society which has 
a judicious and efficient bearing upon it, is 
worthy to be sustained and encouraged ? 
With this view of the matter, public opinion 
is every month becoming more and more 
coincident. ‘That public opinion may be set 
right, and the church be brought into the 
right course of action, the labors of special 
agents are much needed. In no department 
of Christian benevolence can such agents 
labor with fairer hopes of success, and in 
none are their efforts more demanded than 
in that now under consideration. If our 
country or the world is to be saved, it must 
be through the instrumentality of Christian 
ministers. If the public mind is to be 


‘brought to estimate this subject in any 


in different places has varied from between | 
instances diminished by one or both of the 


twenty and thirty dollars to between five 
and six hundred. ‘To secure the largest 
sum of money at the time of my visit in 
any place, has been far from being my only 
aim. I have deemed it an object of at least 
equal importance to communicate informa- 
tion, and to excite a permanent interest in 
favor of the Education cause. 1 have en- 
deavored to impress it on the community, 
that this cause is one of deep and abiding 
importance ; that till the world shall be 
converted it will need to be sustained, and 
that it will, from year to year, make larger 


and larger demands on the liberality of 


Christians. They are also willing to be 
convinced, that what is now needed more 


than all things besides in order to its relief 


and salvation, is men of suitable qualifica- 


tions to preach the unsearchable riches of 


Christ. I have been gratified to learn, that 


confidence in the principles and manage- | 


ment of the Education Society and its adap- 
tedness to furnish such men, has, within a 
little time, been greatly augmented. The 
facts in the case have done much to remove 
the prejudices which once existed, and 
wherever these prejudices still linger, they 
are fast yielding to the force of truth. 


measure according to its surpassing impor- 
tance, special effort must be employed. 

I have found the success of applications 
for aid to the Education Society in various 


following causes :—individuals have been 
disposed to give to the funds of some literary 
or theological institution, or they have taken 
up some person as a sort of private benefi- 
ciary. In the former case, they have sup- 
posed themselves contributing directly to 
the same object as if they were to afford 
patronage to the Education Society. But 
the supposition is erroneous. This Society 


| alms at increasing the number of Christian 


ministers, by assisting them to obtain an 
education, who might not otherwise obtain 
it. Every one who contributes to its funds, 
assists in accomplishing this important ob- 
ject, and does more or less to decide whether 
some person or persons shall or shall not 
devote themselves to the ministry of re- 
conciliation. Whereas he who contributes 
to the funds of a seminary does, as-the case 
may be, help to decide whether they who 


are to be educated shall enjoy more or less 


ample means of instruction, or shall pursue 
their studies at one institution in preference 
to another. As our country is now circum- 
stanced, every one who can meet the ex- 
penses of education, may easily place him- 
self in a favorable situation to pursue his 
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studies. ‘Then, commendable as it is to aid 
the funds of 2 literary or theological insti- 
tution, let no one imagine that by so doing, 
he directly helps to increase the number of 
Christian ministers. 

These remarks will apply only in part to 
the man who bestows his bounty on an in- 
dividual of his own selecting, rather than to 
contribute to the funds of the Education 
Society. Ile does indeed help to increase 
the number of ministers. But it is con- 
ceived that the method which he adopts is, 
in some points of view at least, less eligible 
than if his bounty were cast into the trea- 
sury of the Education Society, and the 
object of it derived assistance from that 
source. On supposition that his beneficiary 
is as judiciously selected as when the se- 
lection is made by the Society, he is not 
brought under the strict inspection and care, 
nor is he made subject to the responsibilities 
involved in the relation of a beneticiary to 
that institution. He is not subjected to the 
pastoral supervision practised by the So- | 
ciety, nor to the quarterly report of receipts | 
and expenditures which it recuires of ben- | 
eficiaries, both of which are deemed mat- | 
ters of much importance. Besides, the 
loaning system, which, as now acted upon, 
is regarded as the excellence and glory of 
the Education Society, is not made to apply 
to the beneficiary of an individual. For 
the most part, what is bestowed in such 
cases is given outright. The statements 
now made will apply to those cases in which 
churches or ecclesiastical societies select 
particular individuals as their beneficiaries. 
While no disposition is felt to interfere with 
the unquestionable right of all men to be- | 
stow their liberality in the way which they 
prefer, it is at least worthy of serious in- 
quiry, Whether the mode of aiding young 
men in preparation for the ministry, of 
which Lam speaking, is the most happy; 
whether it is the best suited to fill the 
world, in the shortest time, with an evan- 
gelical ministry, and thus to fill it with the 
glory of God. If not, surely all intelligent 
Christians will agree that it should not be 
adopted in preference to patronizing the 
Education Society. 

——=p—— 
Vermont Branch. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society took place 
on the 9th of September, 1835, at New- | 
bury. The Treasurer’s report was present- | 
ed, exhibiting a much more favorable result | 
than usual. The Rev. Mr. Ellis’s short | 
agency in the State was spoken of as very | 
successful. The following resolution was | 
submitted by Rev. Charles Walker. 


Resolved, That the success which has at- | 
tended the Education cause, furnishes occa- | 
sion for gratitude to God, and encouragement 
for future effort. 


VERMONT BRANCH—PUBLIC 








MEETING. Isg 


Addresses were made by the mover, and 
by Rev. Mr. Root, of New Hampshire. 
The following resolution was submitted by 
Rev. Mr. Cheever, of Newark, N. J. 

Resolved, That in view of the wants of 
our country and of the world, it is matter of 
solemn obligation on ministers and Cliristians, 
to mnake increased exertions that the youth- 
ful talent and piety of the nation may be 
consecrated to the Christian uitnistry. 

Addresses were made by the mover, and 
by Rev. Mr. Nash, of Connecticut, Agent 
of the Society. The officers for the ensuing 
year are Hon. Samuel Prentiss, President, 
Rev. William Mitchell, Secretary, and G. 
W. Root, Esq. Tr. 

At the close of the meeting, $164 83 were 
paid into the treasury. 


———— 
Meeting on behalf of the Education 
Society. 


9” 


On the evening of July 22, 1835, a pub- 
lic meeting on behalf of the American Edu- 
cation Society was held in the Chapel of the 
The Rev. 


Dr. Woods, who acted as Chairman, opened 


Theological Seminary, Andover. 
the meeting with prayer. The Secretary 
of the Society, Dr. Cogswell, then made 
some statements and remarks in relation to 
its operations, present condition, and future 
Mr. B. B. Edwards, Editor of 


the Quarterly Register, succeeded him in 


prospects. 


an address from the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the present time, in the 
providence of God, is remarkably favorable 
for greatly increased exertions in the work 
of seeking out and training up young men 
for the Christian ministry. 

The Rev. Dr. Skinner then arose and 
presented the resolution which follows, and 


/which was adopted, accompanied with an 


address. 

Resolved, That the work in which the 
American Education Society are engaged, 
is one which should be pursued with the 
greatest fear and trembling, as well as with 
the greatest earnestness. 

At the close of the meeting, the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted by the students of the Seminary. 

Whereas the demand for ministers to sup- 

ly the destitute churches in this country, 
and to meet the wants of Home and Foreign 
Missionary Societies, is great and increasing ; 
and whereas there are in the United States 
more than 120,000 hopefully pious young 
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men between 14 and 30 years of age, one 
tenth of whom at least, i. e. 12,000 ought to 
prepare for preaching the gospel, and yet 
not 4,000 are in a course of preparation for 
this sacred employment; therefore, 
Resolved, by the members of this Semi- 
nary, That we will use our best endeavors 
to induce pious young men of suitable nat- 
ural qualifications, to commence, without 
delay, preparation for the Christian ministry. 
A similar resolution has been adopted by 
the pious students at Dartmouth College, 
Vermont University, Middlebury College, 
and Bowdoin College, and by the members 
of the Theological Seminary, Bangor. Bles- 
sed results may follow efforts such as are 


here proposed. Will not the pious students 


of other institutions engage also in this good 
work—go and do likewise ¢ 





Extracts from reports received of other 
branches, societies, and agencies, will be in- 


serted in the next Journal 





INTELLIGENCE, 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 





THE usual Quarterly Meeting of the | 


Board of Directors of the American Edu. 


cation Society, was held on Wednesday, | 


October 14, 1835. 
quarter, were made to beneficiaries in va- 


Appropriations for the 


rious institutions, as follows :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. | 


16 Theol. Sem’s, 122 1k 133 R245 | 
30 Colleges, 393 19 412 67,637) 
67 Academies, I84 43 227 3,652 
113 Institutions, 699 73 772 $13,734 


Of the above, the Presbyterian and Wes- | 


tern Education Societies made appropriations 
as follows :— 


9 Theol. Sem’s, 31 2 33 $ 627 
19 Colleges, 156 2 158 2,957 | 
41 Academies, 106 25 «131 2,398 
69 Institutions, 293 29 322 $5,982 


At the Quarterly Meeting in July, the 
returns from the Western Education Society 
did not arrive in season to be published in 
the last Quarterly Journal. The appropria- 
tions made were as follows :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 


1 Theol. Sem. 7 1 8 $149 
7 Colleges, 21 1 22 404 
5 Academies, 1 5 6 108 
13 Institutions, 29 7 36 661 


This sum of appropriations, $661, being 


INTELLIGENCE—FUNDS. 
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added to $13,734, will make $14,395—the 
amount of appropriations for the present 
quarter. 








Former Ben. New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 





At the meeting, the following votes were 


passed. 


| Voted, That those individuals who have 
| 


been assisted by the Society, and who have 
not entered the ministry, but are engaged 
in other employments, be called upon to : 
make immediate payment of principal and 
interest; and in case this should not be 
in their power, to give new notes, properly 
witnessed, payable on demand, with in- 
terest. 

Voted, That the notes held by the Society 
against those beneficiaries who have de- 
ceased, be cancelled. 











FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
July 8th, to the Quarterly Meeting, Oct. 14th, 
1835 











INCOME FROM FUNDS 824 89 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 793 07 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Surro.ik County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 
Boston, Bowidloin St. Asso. Mr. James Haugh- 
ton, Tr. in part 390 00 

Eesex St. Asso an individual 6u 00 

Old South Asso. do. 00 
| Park St. Asso. two individuals 120 00 
| W. T Eustis, Tr. bal. of subs. part of 
| which before acknowledged 96 25—216 25 
| Salem St. Asso. Mr. James C. White, Tr. in 

1,096 25 
| BaRNSTABLE County. 
| [PMea. Joseph Whice, Yarmouth, Tr.] 

Falmouth, Fein, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Salvina B. 
Hatch, Tr, 75 00 
| canine 
Essex County Soutn. 

[Davie Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
| Danvers, Rev. Mr. Cowles’ Society, by Dea. 
Fiteh Poole 102 22 

Hamilton, individ, in thé Soc. of Rev. George 

W Kelly, in part to comst. hima L. M. 
of A. KE. 8. 30 00 

Lynn, Cong, Soc, by Dea. Geo. Martin 78 00 

Murblehead, Suc. of Rev. S. W. Cozzens, 
| $7 ot which is from Fem. Ed. Asso by 

Mre. Cozzens, Tr. 51 00 
Salem, Rev. Dr. Emersor’s Soc. 53 12 
Tabernacle Church and Sab. School, by Mr. 

A. Lawrence 105 45 

[The following by Rev. W. L. Mather, Agt.] 

Esser, Cong. Church and Soe. 44 35 

Gloucester, Orthodox Cong. Ch. and Soc. sub. 

in part 18 17 

*« Sandy Bay Parish, the Orthodox 

Cong. Ch. and Suc. $40 of which to const. 

Rev. W. R. Jeweu, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 43 57 

Wenham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 25 88—551 66 

Essex County Nortn. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 

Andover, B. W. Reynolds, student in Theol. 

Sem. 10 00 

Society worshipping in the Theol. Sem. by S. 

Farrar, Esq. 82 00 

Newbury, Mr. Samuel Newman, ann. subs. 

for "34 and '35 10 00—102 00 

Hamppen County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 

Blandford, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 46 13 

East Granvitle, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 7 28 

Fein. Benev. Soc. 10 00——17 28 

Longmeadow, Ist Ch. and Soc. Mon. Con. 30 00 
North Wilbraham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 17 31 
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ingfield, Ist Ch. and Soc. 

ee and Soc. to const. their tr, 
Rev. Abraham C. Baldwin, a L. 
M. of A. E. 8. : 

Legacy of Eleszar Williams, Esq. de- 
ceased, by the Ex’rs. 

Agawam Cong. Ch. and Soe. 

Chickopee Factory, contribution 

South Wilbraham, a friend 

West Granville, Cong. and Soc. 

‘estfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
—— (By Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Agent.] 


40 00 


25 00 
24 61 
9 50—179 25 


“5 
17 38 
53 00—360 60 


Mippviesex County. 


Cambridgeport, Evan. Soc. by Rev. J. M. 
Ellis, Agt. 

Concord, Miss Martha S. Munroe, by Rev. 
John Wilder 

Holliston, Maternal Asso. by Mra. N. L. Fitz, 


70 10 
275 


4 88 
141 75 


Sec. 
Medford, Soc. of Rev. Levi Pratt 
20 OU 


Newton, From a Friend 


South ConFERENCE oF CHURCHBRS, 
MivpLesex County. 


Rec’d of Mr. Patten Johnson, Tr. 104 77 


Revticrovs Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEx 
NortH aNnbD VICINITY. 
{Dea. Jonathan 8S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Westford, Fem. Char. Soc. by Miss Leigh- 
ton, Tr. through Rev. L. Luce 28 50 


CHariTaBLe Society or LOWELL anp 
Vicinity. 
{Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 


Lowell, Yo. Ladies’ Benev. Soc. by Miss M. 


M. Rumreil, Tr. 7 00—379 75 


NorFo.k County. 
(Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Mr. Jonathan Newcomb, a donation 700 00 
Brookline, a friend, avails of a charity box 8 47, 

and of acherry tree 3 11 47 
Forboro’. by Rev. E. Burgess, D D Dedham 

Co, Tr. pro tem. 63 00 
Quincy, Rev. Win. P. Apthorp, to const. him- 

selta L. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00—S14 47 


PrymoutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


North Middleboro’, Mr. Isaac Wilbur, by 
Rev. Phitip Colby 
Plympton, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mr. Jonathan 
Parker, Tr. 
Plymouth, Gent. Ed. Asso, in the Soc. of Rev. 
Mr. Boutelle, by Hon. Josiah Robbins, Tr. 
41; Ladies’ Ed. Asso. by Misa Sarah M. 
olmes, Tr. 26 50 


3 60 
12 50 


67 50—-83 00 


Woacester County Nortu. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.} 
Hubbardsien, Fem. Char. Soc. 


Worcester County Soutu. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.} 
Dudley, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by Miss Ethalynda Rob- 


inson, Sec. and Tr. to const. Rev. James H. Fran- 


cisa L. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00 


Ruove Istanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
[Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.]} 
Barrington, Ladies’ Benev. Asso. by Miss 
Mary Tiffany, Tr. 
Comptop, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Colburn, by 
Mr. Otis Wilbur, thro’ Rev. W. L. Math- 
er, Agt. 


21 75—-23 75 
$5,150 44 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samue] P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.} 
Augusta, individ. by Rev. B. Tappan, subscription in 


part 
Bangor, Mr. David McDougal 5 00 
Messrs. E. & S. Smith, subs. for 1834, 75; 

1835, 75 150 00 
Mr. Nath. Harlow, subs. for 1834, 
A few female friends, by Rev. 8S. L. Pomroy 
Capt. Philip Coombs, subs. for 1835 





) E. Adams 5, Dea. 8S. 8. Crosby 5 
Col. A. Drummond 8, Capt. P. H. Ceombs 16 


75 00 
3 50 
75 00 
10 00 
13 00 


FUNDS. 


Hon. W. D. Williamson 5, Mr. Z. Smith § 
Mr. John Sargent 5, Mr. Geo. A. Thatcher 5 
Subs. of Lacies of the Ist and Har- 
mond St. Soc. by Mrs. John Fiske 54 71 
Contritution at the Ann. Meetung 10 51—65 22 
Contritution in Rev. Mr. Porroy'’s Soc. in- 
cluding 25 fr. Mr. Harvey Reed, 10 tr Mr. 
Charles Stackpole, 5 fr. Mr. R. Haskins, 
3 fr. Mr. E, P. Drinkwater, 5 fr. Mr. J. 
W. Mason 
Cont. in the Rev. Mr. Maltby’s Soc, including 
30 by —— Poor, sq. ty const. Rev. Thos. 
T. Stone, of Machias, aL. M. ot Me. Br. ; 
15 by Thos. T. Brown, to const. himeelf a 
L.. M. of Penobscot Co. Aux, Ed. Soc., and 
5 ann. suls. of Mr. Moses Patten 
George Starrett, Esq Ex'r. 2d pay't. on Lega- 
cy of the late C. C, Billings of Bangor 
Brewer, Soc. of Kev. Mr. Lewis 
Orono, Rev. Josiah Fisher 
Portland, John Beuiley, Esq. to const. bimeelf 
al. M. of A. E. 8. 
W. W. Woodbury 50, a friend @ 
Henry Godard 50, Levi Cuner 10 
W oodtbury Storer 15, Wee. B Liule 10 
N. Cram 10, Isaac Smith 10, Luther Dana 10 
Nath’l. Norton 10, Wim. W. Thomas 10 
Edward Howe 25, Eben Steele 10, Wm. Swan 


10 00 
10 00 


0 

Hosea Ilsley 10, Mr. Tinkham 10, Solomon 
Adams 5 

E. C, Stevens &, James Todd 5, Mary Smith § 

Irae] Waterhouse 10, Edward Oxnard 10, W. 
Cutter 10 

Marcus Quincy Joseph Litbey 3, C. G. 
Dow nes 3 

0. B. Dorrance 

Weld, individuals 

Winslow, Thomas Rice, Esq. to complete L. M. 
Branch 

Linco!n Co. Aur. Ed. Soe. 

Washington Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Retunde:t by former beneficiaries 

Dividends on Bank Stock 


9 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 


Al’stead, West Parish, Giewt Renevo. Axso 5 3 

Dublin, Miss Rebecea Pratt, to cons. herself 
al. M of Cheshire Co. Aus. Bal. Suc. 20 00 

Fitzwi/liam, Lacties’ Circle of lietuetey sud 

Haverhil, in part, ol which, by Mra. Gookin, 
to const Kev. Jos. tc tdea 1... M. of ALE 
S. thro’ Kev. Ansel Nash, Agent 

Rindge, « Friend 

Su/livan, individuals 22 63 

Winchester, Aux. Asso. 9 31—-67 19 

f lhe above by Samuel Gerould, Esq. Tr. Cheshire 
A. Ea. Suv . 

Amherst, Miss Susan Claggett, to const. Rev. 
Jona. McGee, of Nashua, a L. M. cf Hills 
boro’ Co, Aux. Ed. See, 15 00 

Bath, Ira Goodall, Eeq Sth pay’t. for Temp. 

Schol. 75 00—-90 00 
[The alove by Rev. J. M. Ellis, Agt.] 

Hillsboro’, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Surah T. Gilbert, 

Tr. 


Pisca , Conference of Churches, by Sherburne 
Blake, Esq. Tr. of Conference 
Temple, Dea. isaac Kimbat!, thro’ Mr. Geo. Efiot 


104 63 
1 00 


15 00 


1! 69 
40 00 
9325 53 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George W. Root, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.]} 
Brattleboro’, John C. Holbrook, Eeq. to const. 
himself a b.. M. of Windham Co. Soc. 
Individ. of the Soc. of Rev. Charles Walker, to 
const, their pastora L.. M. of A. E. 8. 
Dea. John Hulbiook, to const. himself a L. M. 
of Windham Co. Soc. 

Indiviluals 

Bethel, Rev. Francis 1.. Whiting 

Perkineville, individ. 

Royaltor, John Francis, Freq. to const. himeelf 
a L. M. of Windeor Co. Aux. Suc. 

Miss Rosalinda Sprague &, Miss Elizabeth 
Sprague 5 

Individ. 

Sharon, Chester Baxter, Faq. to const. himself 
a L.. M. of Windsor Co. Soc. 

Individ. 

Woodstock, members of the Soc. of Rev. R. 
Southgate, viz. Gent. 78 48; Ladies 32 70 

Mrs. and Miss Cook's school 

Windeor, in:ividuals 

[The above by Rev. J. M. Ellis, Agt.] 

Barre, Mrs. Ira Day 

Barton, Aux. Ed Soc. 

Coventry, Gent. Ed. Soc. by Mr. Samuel Boynton 

Hinesburg, Cong. Ch. by F. Willson 

Agh. Rood, int. on T. D. Rood’s Legacy 


15 00 

40 00 

20 00 

49 756—124 75 
10 00 
87 07 


15 00 


10 00 
45 75-—70 75 


20 00 
48 25—-68 25 


11) 18 
7 2 
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Ludiow, Benev. Asso. by Mr. Edward Manning 8 58 ; Mr. Dennis Deveupert, semi-ann. subs, 37 50—282 50 
Milton, Cong. Ch. 8 00 | New York, Miss McClenachan’s school of young ladies 75 00 
Pitta ford, Cong. Ch. and Soe. by A. Leach, Tr. $0 00 | Central Agency, Phila, E. ‘Town 20 00 
Royalton, Yo. lacties’ Ed. Soe. 15 00 | Western Ed. Soc. J. 8. Seymour, Esq. Tr. 600 Wo 
Cong. Soc. aul. in part : 15 20 _ _— 
Mra. Sally Foster, by Rev. L. Worcester 1 60—-32 10 $3,074 03 
NS yring field, Cong, Soe, - 63 00 
Wether afelt, ( ong. Ch. Se UTICA AGENCY. 
Rev. Chester W right 2 00 os > — 7,° 
Miss C. Shepherd 1 W0—-55 98 {Mr. John W. Doolittle, Utica, Tr.]} 
Orange Co. Ed. Nac. 2) Clinton, Young Ladies’ Domestic Seminary, by the 
A poor woman, by Moses J. Clark 1 Ww Rev. H. H. Kellogg 12 25, also fr. a friend in that 
{The foilowing by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] on | Sem. one box of Jewelry fr. the Cong. Ch. 35 57 47 $2 
Bakersfield, Rev. Samuel G. Teuny 1 00 | Deposit, by the Rev. G. Spaulding 13 00 
Caatieton, individuals 44 69 | Fhirfield. in part s 3 18 
Greensboro’, Rev. Win. A. Chapin 1 00 FE ee . a , od Platt 10 
' Shans sllet Ek hearer de — swe 00 
St. Johnsbury, Dea, Edimund Hallett 11 2g | Gen. Asso. of the Cong. churches in New York, a col- 
Weat Randolph, Fem. Ed. Svc, . lection at their ann. meeting 10 21 
- Folland Patent, in part : 
$s: " ' Leyden, 4 ” ’ . 1 . 
— | Nanticoke, 3 00 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. | Newark, a balance 4 50 
. 4 | New Hartford, in part 18 42 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] | Madison, 13 00 
Borrah, fr. Dea. Charles Coit, Tr. of Hd. Soc. of Nor- | Ogdenburgh, J. Fine 25, J. Lamb 10, 8. C. Field 5, fr. 
wich and Vicinity 23 07 | sundry others 14, a bal. to const. the Rev. John A. 
Colchester, Charles P. Otis, to const. himself a L. M. | Savage a Life Director of the Pree. Ed. Soc. by 
of Ct. Br. 30 00 the Rev. Wim. Patton 54 00 
Darien, Mr. Gilbert G. Waterbury 16 00 | Otisco, by the Rev. L. Griswold 20 82 
Griswold, Ist Soc. Dea. Charles Coit, Tr. &c. 82 WO | Orville, a balance 3 00 
Hartford, Jividend on Bank Stock, and premium on Paris Hill, a balance : 6 vO 
shares sold 332 50 | Rome, Ist Ch. fr. J, W. Bloomfield 20, a bal. to const, 
Hartford, East, bal. of sub, by Rev. S. Spring 15 00 | the Rev. Moses Gillet, al. M. of Pres. El. Soc, 
Middletown, sundry persons, by S, Seuthmayd, Tr. Geo. Lluntington 5, Mr. Barns 5, sundry others 
of M. Co. K. S. 15 12 | 12 44 42 44 
Norwich, Mr. Ginger, Ly Des. C. Coit, Tr &c. 1 00 | Westmore/and, Fem. Ed. Soe. by Mrs. B. Lyman, Tr. 
Norwtch., let Soc. by Dea. Coit, Tr. 33 35 | a balance 3 
New Canaan, the Lydian Soc. by Rev. Theophilus Witestere ', fr. Rev. J. Frost 1, sundry females by 
Swith p ’ 12 00 | Mrs. D. Blodget 6 35 7 35 
Washington, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Sophronia Leavitt, Tr. 20 00 | Sangersfie i, Cong Ch. 6 12, Pres. Ch. 15 43 21 55 
Wapping Soc. KB. W. individ. by 5. Stoughton, 2d 13 39 Vern on, (Centre,) 8 75, M mt t Vernon 12 25 21 00 
| Mhe following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] Utica, Ist Ch. a balance 11 50, fr. Ladies’ Sewing Soe. 
Chester, iniivid. to const. Rev. Samuel T. Mills a | of Bleekers St. by Miss Mary Chamberlain, Tr. 
1. M. A. &. 8. 40 00 23 78.40. K Smith 5 49 28 
wichester, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 20 87 Rev. Noth Thomas 1 00 
Indivitoels 86 61—107 51 Avails of clothing 36 36 
East Haddam, individ. 60 8U | Sales of Gold 2 
Fuirfield, Ist Ch. and Soc. $10 of which fr. Ladies a 
bal. of $30 to const. S. A. Nichols a L. M, of Ct. | $238 47 
Branch 27 33 | 
Hartford, indivi. S14 42 reeT TENN ESS — 
Haddam, individ. 340 of whic! 1 is to const. Rev. T. 8. | WEST TENNESSEE AGENCY 2 
Clark a L. M. of A. BLS. 43 50 {[Maj. John Brown, Columbia, Tr.] 
Lyme, individ. 63 33 | Rethberi, Church, thro’ Pres. Labaree, 63 75 
Middletown, U. H. a Lady 3 00 | Galatin, Cm rch thro’ Prof. Sherman 75 00 
North Aulingworth, individ. mo 15 49 Bethesda, Church, thro’ John Brown, Esq. Tr. 1425 
Pettipaug, individ. S40 of which is to const. Rev. Mr. me West Tenn. Agency, proceeds of a horse sold 7 50 
. foveya lL. M. of A. ELS. 56 31 Huntsville, North Alabama, Benev. Soc. 50 00 
u estbrook, individ. to const. Rev. J. Millera L. M. of | ladies, by Mrs. Hopkins 13, and by Miss Russell 6 19 00 
A. E.8. 40 00 | Court and, individuals 31 00 
~ aca oe | Moulton, do. 27 00 
$1,360 <9 | Oakville, do. 12 00 
— | Palmyra, do. r = 
Ee MITC : ong Mount Hope do. { 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, Newburg, or homas Sugg, F 1 00 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, Tr.] Russelvi le, Capt. FE. McC ullongh 2 50 
Central Pres. Ch. fr. session 75 00 La Grange, Mr. F. D. Thompson 5 00 
R. L.. Nevins 100 v0—175 yo | Leighton, Dr. Wm. H. Harrington 10 00 
Pearl St. Ch. Mr. 1. Corning 75 00 Pulaski, individnale + 
Ladies, by Mrs. Corning : 24 50-—-99 50 | Co/umbia, do. 83 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. Mr. G,. Hallock 5u 00 | Athens, Ala. do. ~ = 
Western Ed. Soc. by J. 8. Seymour, Tr. 117 00 | sionener. ad ve 
Second Avenue Ch. Mrs. Shaw 1 00 | * fount F eseant, individuals 9 00 
Donations fr. a friend 3, Miss Goldsmith 7 10 00 Cathey # Creek, do. 18 87 
A Friend 4 25—14 25 | Zion's Church, may: #8 13 38 
Central Agency, Phila. J. Corning, Esq. 150 09 | Western Instrict, Tenn. individ. bed 00 
New Providence, N. J. Ch. and Cong. by Rev. T. } Mars Hill, do. “@ - 
Cochran ‘ 75 00 E ke Ridge, do, 2 50 
ar wy, by Rev. Dr. Porter, to const. Mrs, Lucy Day, | Co umbia, ke do. ; 10 00 
M. . , 30 09 | Children 8 Offerings, Moulton, Palmyra, Mars Hill, = 
Wests; n Ed. Soc. J. 8S. Seymour, Tr. 500 00 and Nashville a 
Seo a 2 5 en 
Mr. field 20 00—520 00 $610 50 


Sundries by Dr. John Woo Ibridge— 


Smithville, 125 
Bellville, Ellishurgh 6 12 
Lawville, Mr. Bostwick 25 00 
Sundries 11 256—-36 25 
Martinsbur gh, 4 00 
Housevilie, Kev. J. Murdock 5 00 
Turen, 3 50 
Stow Square 4 73; Champion 4 75 9 50 
Poughkeepsie 20 25 
Sundries 3 50—-91 37 
Newark, Rev. Mr. Patton, Ist Ch. in part 209 00 
Praying Asso, Miss Ogden 15 00 
Free Church 39 60 
Benev, Soc. of 2d Ch. by David Doreman, Tr. 110 49 
3d Pres Ch. by Rev. B. Dickinson, pastor 177 50—551 59 
Patterson, N. J. Pres. Ch. by Mr. Patton 32 00 
Rev. Mr. Eaton 7 00——39 00 
Central Pres. Ch. by O. Willcox 52 82 
New York, Miss Maria Overaker, ann. subs. 75 00 
Brooklyn, 2d Presa. Ch. by Henry Young, Esq. his 

ann. subs. 75 00 
Cedar Street Church, fr. estate of the late Joel 

Poat, Faq. 225 00 


Whole amount received, $13,703 74. 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending Oct. 14, 1835. 


Ashby, Ladies in Rev. Mr. Tinker’s Soc. Rebecca Taylor, Tr. 
‘2 shirts and 2 collars, 

Amherst, N. H. Young Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by Miss H. A 
Irain, s hes valued at $.0 

soten, Mrs. Christian Baker, 6 shirts, 12 pr. socks, and 6 yds. 
flannel. 

Cohasset, Juvenile Soc. Miss Lawrence, Tr. 1 quilt and 7 col- 
lars. 

Fem. Evans. Miss. Soc. Mrs. Studley Tr. 6 shirts, 1 pr. socks. 

Harwich, Young Ladies’ Working Soc. (in the Cong. Soc.) 
Miss Ruth Gifford, Sec. a box valued at S11 36. 

Lowell, Y oung Ladies’ Benev. Soc. Miss M. M. Rumrell, 








Pres’t. 1 comfortable. 
A Friend, 4 flannel vente, l collar, 1 bombazine vest. 
In the last Journ: il, the clothing from ision, ehoukl a. 
been 12 shirts, 12 collars, and 3 pr. socks, by Mrs. H. S. Sa ' 
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